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COTTON AND WOOLEN MACHINERY. | 





ALFRED JENKS & SON, 


DArvideshurg Machine Works, Lx., 


MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 


Machimery for Cotton and Woolen Mills, 


SUCH AS 


WILLOWS, LAP MACHINES, CARDING MACHINES, 
DRAWING FRAMES, SPEEDERS, MULES, THROS- 
TLES, TWISTING MACHINERY. 


LOOMS FOR WEAVING ALL KINDS OF FABRICS ; 
MILL GEARING, SHAFTING, PULLEYS; 


ALSO, 


IMPROVED COUPLINGS AND SELS-OILING HANGERS. 
DAQUFAGYURERS’ FINHINES, 


SUCH AS 


iT 
it 
| 





CARD CLOTHING, PICKERS, SHUTTLES, TEMPLES, REEDS, | 


HEDDLES, LEATHER BELTING, &c., &c., supplied. 


DRAWINGS OF MILLS, 


WITH ARRANGEMENTS OF MACHINERY, FURNISHED. & 


- (An experience of over THIRTY years in making Machinery for the 


Souther market, (as well as in our own vicinity), enables us to supply such 


Machinery as is best calculated for that trade. 






































THE UNION PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT 


79 JOHN=STREET, NEWYORK. 


oe 


Popney & Russeni beg to announce to their Southern friends, that 
they have greatly enlarged their former mammoth establishment, and have 
now completed arrangements upon a scale of magnitude which cannot fail 
to insure celerity and economy to the customer, and satisfaction as to the 
method and quality of the work done. 

Favored by a large share of Southern patronage, the undersigned have 
completed such arrangements as to perfect the organization of their estab- 
lishment, in such a manner, as to fill up any anticipated void which might 
occur by reason of the revoked possibility in the execution of any speciality 
of work demanded. 


MEMBERS OF THE BAR, CLERKS OF COURTS, 


And Officials connected with the Legal Profession, are particularly ap- 
prized of our facilities for printing of Law Documents, such as 
BLANKS, AGREEMENTS, RECORDS, CASES, OPINIONS, ARGUMENTS, 
DECISIONS, AND ALL OTHER PAPERS RELATIVE TO COURT 
PROCEEDINGS AND THE RECORD OF SUITS. 

Having executed this class of work for the Supreme and other Courts of 
this State, the undersigned appreciate the importance of accuracy, particu- 
larity, and general clearness in typographical execution, and beg to assure 
Solicitors, Attorneys and others, that at no other establishment will be 
found as favorable means to insure punctuality and accuracy, as favors 
committed to our charge. 


Colleges, Academies, Schools, Lublic Fustitutions, 


MANUFACTURING, BANKING AND COMMERCIAL INSTITUTIONS, 


CAN HAVE THEIR 


ACTS OF INCORPORATION, CATALOGUES, PRICE CURRENTS, CIRCULARS, 


And other Publications, printed in every style of typography,—pledging 
ourselves to exert our best endeavors to ensure satisfaction. 

The attention of Business Men are therefore invited to the superior 
facilities afforded in the preparation of 


Circulars, Pamphlets, and other Publications descriptive of Business. 


Assisted by persons attached to the establishment, who are professionally 
writers for the public press, we have rendered this speciality of trade a 
feature, and engage to remodel into an agreeable and attractive furm—and 
with a strict consonance with mercantile taste, any material, however 
crudely expressed, which may be entrusted to our supervision to amend 
and rectify. 
SERMONS, ADDRESSES, LECTURES, PROCEEDINGS OF POLITICAL AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL BODIES, &c., 

Reproduced in a style of neatness and excellence, so as to reach and gratify 
the most critical taste. 

Estimates at all times cheerfully given; and orders and directions 
transmitted by mail, will receive prompt attention. 


PUDNEY & RUSSELL, 
79 JOHN-STREET, ™. ¥. 
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I.—SALUTATORY. 


In less than twelve months this country may be deluged in 
,blood. This is no idle alarm. Let the reflecting of all parties, 
iclasses, and conditions, look around, and see if the flames of 
civil war are not kindling in our midst. Who has forgotten the 
scenes in Kansas? And who is it that is not now pondering . 

~* seriously the raid of John Brown upon the Southern States of 

this Confederacy ? Look at the discussions in Congress—talks 

of disunion and threats of force to coerce seceding States back 

into the Union—comparisons of the relative capacity for war of 

» the two sections of this country—one branch of the national 

= legislature unorganized, and the country in a state of revolu- 

& tion.* * Do these things indicate peace? ‘They indicate any- 
= thing but peace. " 

* Unless there is speedily a great revolution in public opinion 

_ in the Northern States upon the subject of negro slavery, war 

*, —bloody war—between the North and South is inevitable. 

~ What do we see? A great party in the Northern States, 

* whose avowed object is the extermination of negro slavery in 

f the Southern States. It is true this party says it is no part 

of its purpose to make direct war upon negro slavery. But 

then it does not deny that its object is to surround the institu- 


at 





* Written before the election of Speaker. 
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tion by ‘“‘a cordon of free States,” and thus crush it out. 
Its ultimate object is abolition, and it only uses a dilatory 
means for the accomplishment of its ulterior design, as a mat- 
ter of policy. Give the Black-republican party power to-day, 
and it will not wait for a slow extinction of slavery, but will 
make a direct strike at the much-hated institution. 

This government is already on the verge of dissolution. Con- 
- stitutional guarantees are disregarded—national stipulations 
trampled under foot—men’s individual consciences set higher 
than the organic law, and nothing—not even oaths—nothing, 
however solemn the sanction, can make Black-republican legis- 
lators bound by constitutional or other obligations. Fanat- 
icism is rife in the'land. Religion—so called—has taken the 
matter of slavery in hand. Wo to that people who fall into 
the demoniac hands of religious fanaticism. Extremes meet, 
and hence it is that the puritans of New-England are shaking 
hands with such ribald atheists as Wm. Loyd Garrison and 
his infamous crew. Hence John Brown is ranked with the 
Savior of mankind. Hencea furious mob of demons, who have 
determined, in their impious, impotent rage, to attempt tearing 
down the throne of God, revile Heaven’s law, as recorded 
upon the page of inspiration, and in the great volume of Nature, 
and prefer to have a worse than Barabbas released unto them, 
while they deny the God Incarnate, and levy their mockings 
against divine law, crucifying Jesus afresh. 

The very elements which produced all the bloody tragedies 
of the French Revolution are at work to produce the same 
scenes of blood in the Northern States of this Confederacy. 
Let the thinking conservative masses of the North arise before 
it be forever too late, and save the country from the horrors of 
civil war. The next presidential election is to decide the is- 
‘sue. We have no idea the government can survive the elec- 
tion of a Black-republican president. We have no idea that it 
‘ought to survive it. 

To lend our feeble aid to an avoidance of the calamities 
which threaten our common country, is our object in the pub- 
lication of this magazine. This Union cannot last unless the 
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rights—not a part—but all the rights of the South, as guaran- 
teed by the Constitution, are respected. We must be let alone 
in the enjoyment of our property, and the Northern States 
must cease to commit such acts upon us as would, in the case 
of foreign nations, be just cause of war. 

The South needs a journal of the kind which we propose to 
publish, for the defence of her rights: Old and New England 
number their anti-slavery journals by the hundred—not to say 
by the thousand. Where is the journal in our midst which 
blends the literary and the political in such a way as to make 
itself readable like The Atlantic on this side of the ocean, and 
Blackwood on the other? We do not propose for ourself a 
standard lower than that of either of those journals. We hope 
and expect to make The Plantation as powerful in the forma- 
tion of public opinion throughout the civilized world as is the~ 
Edinburgh Quarterly, or Blackwood. Our Southern institu- 
tions are not only not understood, but are slandered and be- 
lied by those who do not understand them. We have no apol- 
ogy to make for slavery in the Southern States, but stand up 


boldly, and in the face of the world proclaim that it is a just, 
a humane, and a useful institution, having the sanction both of 
Nature and of Nature’s God. 


The great error of the Ebon philanthropists in this country 
and in England is, that they mistake the nature of the negro, 
and consider him a white man—so to speak—with a black 
skin. This is no more the truth than to consider a white man 
a negro with a white skin. There is as much difference be- 
tween the physical, moral, and mental conformation of the 
white man and negro, as there is between the conformation of 
the negro and theourang-outang. Nor will it do to point us to a 
few exceptional cases of negroes who have attained to some de- 
gree of mental and moral culture, as furnishing disproof of what 
wesay here. Just as well point to idiots and lunatics to prove 
by their cases that the white race are imbecile and incapable of 
improvement, as to refer to a few intellectual negroes to prove 
that their race is capable of moral and mental culture. Na- 
ture seems to delight in forming exceptions to all rules and 
all principles. But exceptions never vary the general rule. 
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We have laid down here in a nut-shell the principles upon 
which rests the propriety of negro slavery. We shall have 
ample opportunity for their elaboration in future numbers. To 
the work before us we intend to devote ourself with untiring 
energy and perseverance. We labor for the salvation of a 
nation. We toil for the continuance of the only government in 
the world, based upon correct principles. The suecess of these 
principles and much of the world’s civilization depend upon 
a revolution in the public opinion of the world upon the sub- 
ject of negro slavery in the Southern States of the great 
American republic. If the Northern people, especially, can 
be induced to lay aside the prejudices of birth, education, and 
religion, and view in a proper light the great question now 
agitating this country, they will return to a just observance 
~ of the Constitution, and the American Union will be perpetual. 
Otherwise they will continue their war upon the social system 
of the South, and the proudest political structure ever reared 
by man will totter to its fall. 


II-—LINES FOR LIZZIE'S ALBUM, 


In vain I strive to wake the lyre 
Which once my fingers gaily swept, 
Or kindle up the glowing fire 
That boyhood’s mirthful fervor kept, 
Like vestal flames within the breast, 
By youthful hope supremely blest. 


Ah! boyhood’s hopes too soon congeal, 
As manhood’s winter strikes the heart, 
Too soon the joys we cease to feel 
That with the spring of youth depart, 
And mustering phantom hosts of dread 
March on to take their place instead. 


Then, Lizzie, seize each fond delight 
That girlhood places in thy grasp ; 
’Tis youth that makes thy visions bright, 
And coming days will loose the clasp 
That binds thy fledgling pleasures nigh, 
And age will give them wings to fly. 


Dec. 27, 1859. 
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IIL—THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY JOHN BROWN’S RAID. 


“PxurarcH takes notice of a very remarkable law of Solon’s, ‘ which 
declared every man infamous, who, in any sedition, or civil dissension in 
the state, should continue neuter, and refuse to side with either party. 
* * * * What effect this law had in the Athenian state is nowhere 
mentioned. * * * * It is still, though not in express terms, yet 
virtually received in every free country. For those who continue neuter 
in any civil dissensions, under the denomination of moderate men, who 
keep aloof and wait quietly in order to follow the fortune of the prevail- 
ing side, are generally stigmatized with the opprobrious name of time 
servers, and, consequently, neither esteemed nor trusted by either party.’? 


There is force as well as truth in the foregoing remarks 
concerning the present existence, in substance, of the law of 
Solon above referred to. He is, indeed, a time server who, in 
the great crisis now impending over the American republic, 
remains neuter. He is infamous who, while the torch of the 
incendiary is plied to the temple of American liberty and 
greatness, sits and fiddles, like Nero, amid the conflagration 
which is raging around him. 

A erisis 7s upon us. However unpleasant this may sound 
to some—however much like the ery of “ wolf, wolf,” it may 
seem to others—however much disposed the moderate and the 
timid may be to close their ears to the alarm bell that clangs 
forth the warning note of fire—however much ‘gentlemen 
may cry peace, peace, when there is no peace ”—it is, never- 
theless true, that a question of most terrific import stares us in 
the face, and demands, with all the terrors of impending 
ruin, a speedy solution. 


“ Now’s the day, and now’s the hour, 
See approach fanatic power.” 


It comes upon us. The blood-spot is upon the hand of our 
Northern brothers, and the “ filthy witness” remains unwashed 
away. The airy dagger hangs suspended before our eyes, 


«“ And on the blade and dudgeon gouts of blood.” 


We cannot avoid the issue if we would. The grim spectre 
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of civil war haunts our vision, and it is in vain we would shut 
out the unwelcome phantom by closing our eyes upon the 
ghost that looks us in the face. 

If, then, the crisis be upon us—if theory be “ dabitica or civil 
dissention in the State,” it is the duty of every man in the 
Union to take sides. ‘To your tents, oh, Israel,” should be 
the watch-word from Maine to Texas.» ‘“ Choose ye this day,” 
oh, American citizens, ‘‘ whom ye will serve,” whether the god 
of union and peace, or the demon of disunion and discord. 
To be neuter now—to side with neither party in the coming 
strife, is not only infamous, but to act the poltroon and the 
miscreant. The issue before the American people is, whether 
the emissaries of arson and murder are to be sent south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line to instigate insurrection and servile 
war—to massacre, with all the ferocity of savage barbarians, 
helpless women and children, or whether the American flag 
shall still wave protection over equal rights for both sections of 
this great confederacy. This issue cannot be dodged. Aboli- 
tion fanatics, and designing, intriguing politicians of the anti- 
slavery school, shall seek in vain to disguise the true question 
before the people of the United States, but, after all, the only 
issue is that of war or no war upon the Southern people. It 
is infamous to be neuter in this dissension. It were far bet- 
ter, fellow countrymen of the Northern States, that you should 
take sides with the incendiaries and murderers, than that you 
should remain neuter. So long as you remain neuter, the 
South may be deluded with the assertion that there is a large 
body of moderate or conservative citizens North, who will come 
to her aid in the great struggle. And, deluded by this syren 
song, this section may still lie supinely upon her back, while 
her enemies are binding her hand and foot—she, credulous 
creature, believing that the North will raise up armies to fight 
her battles for her. 

It is much better for the South that every man North should 
arise and declare himself the enemy of this section, than that 
he should remain neuter in a question which concerns her very 
existence. The Southern people should insist.that the question 
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of interference with their rights, as slaveholders, should not be 
shirked in the coming political contest. The next presidential 
election should be made to determine the question of the con- 
tinuance or discontinuance of this Union. The South should 
accept no other issue. She should*not only refuse to accept 
any other issue, but she should force that issue upon the Amer- 
ican people. Let her say to the North, ‘‘ Let me know by this 
signal whether my rights shall for the future be respected. 
If yea, then we continue together ; if nay, then we part for- 
ever.” 

That the late affair at Harper’s Ferry was the legitimate 
fruit of abolition doctrine and teaching, there can be no reason- 
able doubt. Wendell Phillips, that combination of madman, 
fool, and knave, has said the foray upon Virginia was the nat- 
ural result of anti-slavery teaching, and that he, for one, ex- 
pected it. To mention honesty in connection with the name of 
Phillips, or any such creature, seems an anomaly. Neverthe- 
less, Wendell was honest in this one declaration. And if Sew- 
ard, Greeley, Giddings, Hale, Wilson, and Sumner could, of 
would be honest, in any one thing, and just for one time, they, 
too, would admit that John Brown’s foray was the legitimate 
fruit of their teachings, and that they, too, expected it. Nay, 
if they really believe that negro slavery is the great sin against 
humanity which they say it is, the only wonder is that they, 
too, have not taken up arms against it, and done all they could 
for its extermination. Hither they do not believe what they 
say, and utter deliberate falsehoods, or they are too cowardly 
to carry out their own teachings, and so incite others to do 
what they dare not undertake. 

Our object is to show that not only was Sin Brown guilty 
of the crimes for which he has suffered the extreme penalty of 
the law, but that the anti-slavery party of this Union are 
equally guilty—yea, even more so—as instigators, aiders, and 
abettors to arson, murder, and treason. 

In order to accomplish this object, we cannot do better than 
quote from the speech of the eloquent Voorhies, in defence of 
Cook, one of the Harper’s Ferry prisoners. Indeed, this is the 
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best we can do; for, in the first place, we cannot hope to so 
well brand the criminals brought before us with “thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn,” as the gentleman from 
whom we quote: and, in the next place, we give the extract 
from the speech of a Northern man, in order to show how fair- 
minded people, even at the North, regard abolition teachings. 
We quote from Mr. Voorhies to show the criminality of Seward 
and his followers: and then we have another use to which we 
intend to put this extract and similar ones, before we finally 
quit this subject. We wish to show Northern conservative 
men, that it is not enough for them to make eloquent speeches, 
and denounce, iv glowing resolutions, those in their midst who 
are endeavoring to pour out the vials of their wrath upon the 
head of the South by instigating against her people sedition, 
insurrection, and civil war. We wish to impress it upon the 
minds of Northern conservative men, that when they admit 
that treason and bloodshed are the legitimate fruits of the 
anti-slavery agitation in their midst, it is their duty to put 
that agitation down. We tell them it is as much their duty 
to prevent the crimes of such men as Seward as it is the duty 
of the President of the United States to prevent the sailing of 
armed bands from our shores to make war upon weak and 
inoffensive neighbors. Nay, it is more their duty to do so: for 
the North and the South profess to be brothers, and the ties 
and obligations which bind them together are stronger than 
any mere foreign treaty stipulations. If Northern conservative 
men fail to put down the traitors whom they denounce, or 
fail to do all in their power to do so, then they, to some extent, 
partake of the criminality of those in their midst, But to the 
extract from the speech of Mr. Voorhies : 


But, gentlemen, in estimating the magnitude of this young man’s guilt, 
there is one fact which is proven in his behalf by the current history of 
the day, which you cannot fail to consider. Shall John E. Cook perish, 
and the real criminals who, for twenty years, have taught the principles on 
which he acted, hear no voice from this spot? Shall no mark be placed 
on them ? 


Shall this occasion pass away, and the prime felons who attacked your 
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soil and murdered your citizens at Harper’s Ferry escape? The indict- 
ment before us says that the prisoner was seduced by the false and malig- 
nant counsels of other traitorous persons. Never was a sentence written 
more just and true. “False and malignant counsels” have been dropping 
for years, as deadly and blighting as the poison of the Bohan Upas tree, 
from the tongues of evil and traitorous persons in that section of the Union 
to which the prisoner belongs’ They have seduced not only his mind, but 
many others, honest and misguided like him, to regard the crime at Hai- 
per’s Ferry as no crime, your right as unmitigated wrong, and the Consti- 
tution of the country as a league with hell and a covenant with death. 
On the skirts of the leaders of abolition fanaticism in the North is every 
drop of blood shed in the conflict at Harper’s Ferry, on their souls rest 
the crime of murder for every life there lost ; and all the waters of the 
ocean could not wash the stains of slaughter from their treacherous and 
guilty hands. A noted Boston Abolitionist (Wendell Phillips), a few days 
ago, at Brooklyn, New-York, in the presence of thousands, speaking of 
this tragic occurrence, says: “It is the natural result of anti-slavery 
teaching. For one, I accept it. I expected it.” I, too, accept it in the 
same light, and so will the country. Those who taught, and not those 
who believed and acted, are the men of crime in the sight of God. And 
to guard other young men, so far as in my power, from the fatal snare, 
which has been tightened around the hopes and destiny of John E. Cook, 
and to show who are fully responsible for his conduct, I intend to link 
with this trial the names of wiser and older men than he; and if he is to 
be punished and consigned to a wretched doom, they shall stand beside 
him in the public stocks ; they shall be pilloried forever in public shame, 
as the evil and traitorous persons who seduced him to his ruin by their 
false and malignant counsels. 

The chief of these men, the leader of a great party, a Senator of long 
standing, has announced to the country that there is a higher law than the 
Constitution, which guaranties to each man the full exercise of his own 
inclination. The prisoner before you has simply acted on the law of Wm. 
H. Seward, and not the law of his fathers. He has followed the Mahomet 
of an incendiary faith. Come forth, ye sages of Abolitionism, who now 
cower and skulk under hasty denials of your complicity with the bloody 
result of your wicked and unholy doctrines, and take your places on the 
witness stand! Tell the world why this thing has happened! Tell this jury 
why they are trying John E. Cook for his life. You advised his conduct, 
and taught him that he was doing right. You taught him a higher law, 
and then pointed out to him the field of action. Let facts be submitted. 
Mr. Seward, in speaking of slavery, says: “It can and must be abolished, 
and you and I must do it.” What worse did the prisoner attempt? Again 
he said, upon this same subject, “Circumstances determine possibilities ;” 
and doubtless the circumstances with which John Brown had connected 
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his plans made them possible in his estimation; for it is in evidence before 
the country, unimpeached and uncontradicted, that the great Senator of 
New-York had the whole matter submitted to him, and whispered back, in 
response, that he had better not been told. He has boldly announced an 
irrepressible conflict between the free and slave States of this Union. 
Those seditious phrases, “ higher law” and “ irrepressible conflict,” warrant 
and invite the construction which the prisoner and his young deluded 
companions placed upon them. Yet they are either in chains, with the 
frightful gibbet in full view, or sleep in dishonored graves, while the 
apostle and master-spirit of insurrection is loaded with honors, and fares 
sumptuously every day. Such is poor, short-handed justice in this world. 
An old man, and for long years a member of the National Congress 
from Ohio, next shall testify here before you that he taught the prisoner 
the terrible error which now involves his life. Servile insurrections have 
forever been on the tongue and lips of Joshua R. Giddings. He says, 
“that when the contest shall come, when the thunder shall roll, and the 
lightning flash, and when the slaves shall rise in the South, in imitation of 
the horrid scenes of the West Indies, when the Southern man shall turn 
pale and tremble, when your dwellings shall smoke with the torch of an 
incendiary, and dismay sit on each countenance, he will hail it as the 
approaching dawn of that political and moral millennium which he is well 
assured will come upon the world.” The atrocity of these sentiments 
chills the blood of honest patriots, and no part of the prisoner’s equals 
their bloody import. Shall the old leader escape, and the young follower 
die? Shall the teacher, whose doctrines told the prisoner that what he 
did was right, go unscathed of the lightning which he has unchained? If 
so, Justice has fled from her temples on earth, and awaits us only on high 
to measure out what is right between man and man. The men who have 
misled this boy to his ruin, shall here receive my maledictions. They 
shrink back from him now in the hour of his calamity. They lift up their 
hands and say, Amen! to the bloody spectacle which their infernal orgies 
have summoned up. You hear them all over the land ejaculating through 
false, pale, cowardly lips, “'Thou can’st not say I did it,” when their hands 
are reeking with all the blood that has been shed and which yet awaits the 
extreme penalty of the law. False, fleeting, perjured traitors ; false to those 
who have acted upon your principles ; false to friends as well as country, 
and perjured before the Constitution of the Republic—ministers who pro- 
fess to be of God, who told this boy here to carry a Sharp’s rifle to Kansas 
instead of his mother’s Bible—shall this jury, this court, and this country 
forget their guilt and their infamy because a victim to their precepts is 
yielding up his life before you! May God forget me if I here, in the 
presence of this pale face, forget to denounce with the withering, blighting, 
blasting power of majestic truth, the tall and stately criminals of the 
Northern States of this Union, 
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The visionary mind of the prisoner heard from a member of Congress 
from Massachusetts that a new constitution, a new Bible, and a new God 
were to be inaugurated and to possess the country. They were to be new, 
because they were to be anti-slavery, for the old Constitution, and the old 
Bible, and the God of our fathers, the ancient Lord God of Israel, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and ferever, were not on the side of Abolitionism. Is 
there no mitigation for his doom in the fact that he took his life in his 
hands, and aimed at that which a coward taught him, but dared not him- 
self attempt? Base, pusillanimous demagogues have led the prisoner to 
the bar ; but while he suffers—if suffer he must—they, too, shall have 
their recreant limbs broken on the wheel. I will not leave the soil of 
Virginia. I will not let this awful occasion pass into history without giv 
ing a voice and an utterance to its true purport and meaning, without heap- 
ing upon its authors the load of execration which they are to bear hence- 
forth and forever. Day after day, and year after year, has the baleful 
simoom of revolution, anarchy, discord, hostility to the South and her 
institutions, swept over that section of the country in which the lot of the 
prisoner has been cast. That he has been poisoned by its breath, should 
not cut him off from human sympathy; rather should it render every 
heart clement toward him. He never sought place or station, but sought 
merely to develop those doctrines which evil and traitorous persons had 
caused him to believe were true. Ministers, editors, and politicians— 
Beecher, Parker, Seward, Giddings, Sumner, Hale, and a host of lesser 
lights of each class—who in this court room, who ia this vast country, 
who in the wide world, who shall read this trial, believes them not guilty, 
as charged in the indictment in all the courts, to deeper and far more fear- 
ful extent than John E. Cook! Midnight gloom is not more sombre in 
contrast with the blazing Kgght of the meridian sun thanis the guilt of such 
men in comparison with that which overwhelms the prisoner. They put 
in motion the melstrom which has engulfed him. They started the tor- 
rent which has borne him over the precipice. They called forth from the 
caverns the tempest which wrecked him on a sunken reef. Before God, 
and in the lightof Eternal truth, the disaster at Harper’s Ferry is their 
act, and not his. May the ghost of each victim to their doctrines of dis- 
union and abomination sit heavy on their guilty souls! May the fate of 
the prisoner, whatever it may be, disturb their slumbers and paralyze their 
arms, when they are again raised against the peace of the country and the 
lives of its citizens! 

I know by the gleam of each eye into which I look in this jury box, 
that if these men could change places with young Cook, you would gladly 
say to him, “ Go, erring and repentant youth, our vengeance shall fall on 
those who paid their money, urged on the attack, and guided the blow.” 
Let me appeal to you, gentlemen of the jury, in the name of Eternal 
Truth and everlasting right, is nothing to be forgiven to youth, to inexpe- 
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rience, to a gentle, kind heart, to a wayward aud peculiar though not 
vicious character, strangely apt to be led by present influences? I have 
shown you what those influences, generally and specially, have been over 
the mind of the prisoner. I have shown you the malign influence of his 
direct leader, I have shown you also, ihe “false and malignant coun- 
sels” in behalf of this sad enterprise, emanating from those in place, 
power and position. It might have been your prodigal son borne away 
and seduced by such counsels, as well as my young client. Do with him 
as you would have your own child dealt by under like circumstances. He 
has been stolen from the principles of his ancestors and betrayed from 
the teachings of his kindred. If he was your own handsome child, 
repentant and confessing his wrong to his country, what would you wish 
a jury of strangers to do? That do yourselves. By that rule guide your 
verdict ; and the poor boon of mercy will not be cut off from him. 

He thought the country was about to be convulsed ; that the slave was 
pining for an opportunity to rise against his master ; that two-thirds of 
the laboring population of the country, North and South, would flock to 
the standard of the revolt; that a single day would bring ten, fifty—yea, 
a hundred thousand men—to arms in behalf of the insurrection of the 
slaves. This is in evidence. Who are responsible for such terribly false 
views ? 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, in a lecture at the Tremont Temple, 
Boston, spoke of John Brown as ‘“ the saint whose fate yet 
hangs in suspense, but whose martyrdom, if it shall be per- 
fected, will make the gallows as glorious as the cross.” Was 
ever such shocking blasphemy heard ? ®Does this Emerson sin 
more against the South or against his God? THe South he 
can injure, because he, as one of the leading intellects of New 
England, (and Heaven save their intellects!) is enabled to 
influence the minds of the people of his section to the 
commission of thefts, piracies, robberies, murders, and 
treasons, and make them believe, at the same time, that this 
renders them equal to the Son of God, who came preaching 
peace on earth and good will to men, and who virtually gave 
his sanction to the institution of slavery ; in the first place by 
preaching no crusade against it, and, in the second place, by 
giving rules to masters and slaves for the government of their 
relations to, and intercourse with, each other. As to the blas- 
phemy of the Boston moon-struck transcendentalist against 
the Son of God, we know not how to speak of it as it 
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deserves. If there was something as far below the slimy 
earth-worm as the earth-worm is below the God of heaven 
and earth, and still something else removed the same degree 
below the something next to the earth-worm, and other 
somethings still, each removed another degree below the last, 
and so on ad infinitum, the very last being ten thousand times 
Jower than the mind can conceive of, taking each remove or 
degree as a unit, then, possibly, there might be something in 
the infinite profound low enough and vile enough to compare 
Ralph Waldo Emerson to, with the above horrid blasphemy 
upon hig polluted lips. It may be true, since John Brown has 
died upon the gibbet, that the gallows hereafter will be like 
the cross; but it will not be that cross upon which the Saviour 
died, but the one upon which hung the impenitent thief, as he 
reviled the dying Jesus; and it may, possibly, enjoy a 
disgrace somewhere akin to that cross upon which the hair- 
brained blasphemer himself deserves to be crucified. 

Who is this Ralph Waldo Emerson? However imbecile he 
may be, when compared with such minds as those of Choate, 
Webster, and Adams, yet he is one of the leading intellects of 
that class of crazy people in New-England who have adopted 
all the isms of the day, especially foolism. Rufus Wilmot 
Griswold, one of the Northern preachers that get into so many 
troubles with women, and the man who, like a hyena, invades 
the grave of Edgar A. Poe to gratify his spleen against the critic, 
for something he had written against him in his lifetime, and 
that too, when Poe had generously and confidingly committed 
his reputation into Griswold’s keeping—this Rufus Wilmot 
Griswold wrote, in 1848, in his Poets and Poetry of America, 
“Ralph Waldo Emerson is one of the most eminent authors 
of this country.” 

And now let us see what Appleton’s New American Cyclo- 
pedia, edited, in part, by Charles A. Dana, one of the abolition 
editors of the New-York Tribune, says about Emerson. It 
eulogizes him, and makes him one of the great authors and 
philosophers of America. We learn that in 1826 he was 
“‘approbated to preach” by the Middlesex Association of 
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Minsters.” So it seems that Emerson is one of the apostate, 
infidel preachers of New-England; and for such blasphemy 
as the foregoing to drop from his lips is not astonishing. Soon 
after his being ‘approbated to preach,” “his health failing, 
he spent the winter in South Carolina and Florida.” We sup- 
pose, in payment for the hospitality which the Southern people 
extended the invalid, he goes back home and tells his people it 
is godlike to instigate murder against those who showed him 
acts of kindness. This is so much like the gratitude which 
Seward and Trumbull are paying the Georgians on account ’ 
of their kindness to them, when those two senatory taught 
school in the ‘‘ Empire State of the South.” . 

Emerson’s ‘scheme of idealism,” his “startling paradoxes 
and audacious statements,” his “individual consciousness,” 
and his ‘‘ addresses on slavery and woman’s rights,” are spoken 
of in complimentary terms. ‘“‘ His observations on society, 
on manners, on character, on institutions,” are said to be 
‘“‘ stamped with rare sagacity.” ‘ The bent of his mind is to 
ideal laws, which are perceived by the intuitive faculty, and 
are beyond the province of dialectics.” ‘* Equally conspicuous 
is his tendency to embody ideas in the forms of imagination. 
No spiritual abstraction is so evanescent but he thus trans- 
forms it into a concrete reality.” ‘ But the great character- 
istic of Mr. Emerson’s intellect is the perception and sentiment 
of beauty. So strong is this that he accepts nothing in life 
that is morbid, uncomely, haggard, or ghastly.” ‘He has no 
system, and, indeed, system in his mind is associated with 
charlatanism. His largest generalization is ‘existence.’ On 
this inscrutable theme, his conceptions vary with his moods 
and experience. Sometimes it seems to be man who parts 
with his personality in being united with God; sometimes 
it seems to be God who is impersonal, and who comes to 
personality only in man; and the real obscurity or vacillation 
of his metaphysical ideas is increased by the vivid and positive 
concrete forms in which they are successively clothed.” 

When Emerson makes Old Brown, the horse-thief, negro- 
stealer, and murderer, who expiated his crimes by being hung, 
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equal to the Saviour upon the cross, we suppose this is one 
of his “startling paradoxes and audacious statements,” for 
which a class of philosophers so much admire him. We 
suppose when Ralph Waldo considers it is ‘ God who is im- 
personal, and comes to personality only in man,” his “ indi- 
vidual consciousness” makes him that man, and he is ready 
to exclaim, not like Nathan to David, “‘ Thou art the man ;” 
but that same “ individual consciousness,” which is nothing 
more nor less than Emerson’s inordinate vanity and excessive 
selfishness, with a philosophical name, makes him cry out, 
‘* J, Ralph Waldo Emerson, writer of some lines upon the 
humble bee—J, I am the man!” 

When the Boston philosopher, instead of devoting himself to 
the relief of the great misery around him, tries to persuade 
the Northern people that a thief upon the gallows is not only a 
hero and martyr, but a second Saviour, stimulating them to 
imitate his example, and go forth upon their errands to murder 
and steal, we presume this is an evidence of the “rare saga- 
city” of his ‘‘ observations on society, on manners, on character, 
on institutions.” His ‘‘ addresses on slavery and woman’s 
rights” may be set down as evidence of the same “rare 
sagacity.” And, by the way, we would observe that an ad- 
vocate of negro slavery need want no better evidence that 
Emerson and all his fanatic crew are crazy in their rhodomon- 
tade about the Southern institution, than the fact that these 
weak-minded philosophers always embrace in their system all 
the isms, including woman’s rightism, which itself includes 
“‘ free love,” another philosophical term employed by certain 
philosophers of the day, and which, in plain English, means 
nothing else but the worst sort of whoredom. 

It is amusing, any way, what strange ideas some people 
have. Several years ago some thief in New-York city defal- 
cated—that is, he stole a large amount of money from one of 
the banks.. Instead of attributing this theft to a disposition 
and intent to steal, an effort was made to attribute it to 
‘moral insanity.” A parcel of loose and brutish men and 
women advocate indiscriminate prostitution, and instead of 
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calling the thing by the name it ought to go by, they call it 
‘free love.” And why “ free love?” Because these gentry 
are so much opposed to slavery—to anything like bondage— 
that they scorn the bonds of matrimony, the bonds of chastity, 
and all bonds whatsoever that bridle their licentiousness and 
meanness. Then, again, an old man—a hardened sinner—a 
most outrageous reprobate, so much opposed to bonds that he 
scorns the chains which secure private property, and goes to 
stealing horses and negroes, butchering everybody that stands in 
his way, is finally overtaken by justice and suspended, between 
Heaven and Earth. And whatishe called? Athief? Why, 
no! But instead of this, lying preachers, and apostate par- 
sons, get up in your Tremont temples, and fashionable churches, 
which, instead of being houses of God, are dens of thieves, and 
make out the chief of thieves a hero, a martyr, and a Saviour. 
Men are very apt to admire those who excel in the qualities 
which they themselves possess. Old John Brown was a great 
thief, and hence it isno wonder that negro stealers so much exalt 
him. No wonder that Emerson and his crowd make this 
modern Barabbas equal to Jesus. 

“The bent of [Emerson’s] mind is' to ¢deal laws.” No 
doubt of it. For he seems to recognize no real law, human 
or divine. But when we are told that the “ great character- 
istic of Mr. Emerson’s intellect is the perception and senti- 
ment of beauty,” which is so strong that he “ accepts noth- 
ing in life that is morbid, uncomely, haggard or ghastly,” 
we are at a loss to know why he accepts old John Brown. 

But we must pass on to what Blackwood’s Magazine says 
of Emerson. In a number of that magazine, published in 
1848, we think, there is the following language: ‘ If we were 
called upon to point out, among the works of our transatlantic 
*brethren, the one above all others who displayed marks of 
original genius, we should point to the writings of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson.” ‘A more independent and original thinker can 
nowhere in this age be found.” . “‘ Up to this moment, America 
has not given to the world anything, which, in point of origi- 
nal genius, is comparable to his writings.” 
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This, then, is the reputation of Ralph Waldo Emerson, at 
home and abroad. We are not speaking of what we think of 
the mad philosopher. We are speaking of the opinion enter- 
tained of him by those whom he is likely to influence. They 
look upon him as a sort of Newton, Bacon, or Locke. And he 
tells his admirers that because the old horse-thief’s neck was 
_ suspended from the gallows, therefore, the gallows is as glori- 
ous as the cross, and his people applaud him and cry amen. 

Your Black-republican politicians teach a doctrine of which 
Brown’s foray was the legitimate fruit. Your Black-republi- 
can ministers bid him God speed in his thefts and murders, 
for they have long preached damnation to those who feed and 
clothe and nurse in sickness the poor African, whom they 
themselves turn their backs upon; and it is natural they 
should approve Brown’s course. Your cracked-brained philos- 
ophers, such as Emerson, make the thief upon the gallows 
equal to the Saviour upon the cross. Can it be doubted, then, 
that the Anti-slavery party at the North are responsible for the 
instigation of insurrection, treason, and servile war against’ 
the South? We do not see how any sane and truthful man 
can deny it. The infant at its mother’s. breast is hushed to 
sleep by anti-slavery songs. The instructors in infant schools 
teach their pupils that Southern slavery is an enormous crime. 
The story books of children give their young minds horrid tales 
of negro woe, and present them with pictures illustrative 
of Southern cruelty. In the colleges at the North, it is too 
often the case that the professor goes out of his way to 
denounce the accursed institution South. Your works of 
fiction overrun with lies against our people, such as those in- 
dulged in by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. When you go church on 
Sabbath you hear the lips of your polluted priesthood call down 
the anathemas of Heaven upon those who hold Africans in 
bondage. Your daily and weekly journals teem with mis- 
representations, false and malign as hell, against your Southern 
brethren. You teach the doctrines of an “irrepressible con- 
flict.” Houses that are called churches, are desecrated into 


places for mountebank preachers to collect money to place 
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arms in the hands of their dupes to shoot slaveholders. Are 
we wrong, then, when we charge that John Brown’s work is 
endorsed by the Anti-slavery party atthe North, and that they 
intend to wage war—actual, and not paper war—war to the 
knife—against their Southern brethren, so far as their cowardly 
natures can prevail upon John Browns todo their work for 
them? And tell us, ye conservative men at the North; who 
hold Union meetings, and pass patriotic resolutions—tell us 
whether this is enough—tell us whether, when ye stay at 
home and don’t vote at all, and especially when ye vote with 
the Anti-slavery party, if ye are not tainted with John Brown’s 
crimes? We tell you, men of the North, a reckoning must be 
had. The hour is nowat hand. Youshould arise as one man, 
_and puke this Anti-slavery party off of your native soil. 
Having shown how the abolition males regard John Brown’s 
thefts and murders, let us turn for a moment to the abolition 
women. A female of New-York city wrote to a friend as 
follows: ‘‘I not only send you a dollar for our friend’s [old 
‘Brown’s] photograph, but shall make every effort in my power 
to induce all my friends and acquaintances to join me. I 
hope all the mothers of our city will each consider it a privilege 
to have one of these photographs as a parlor adornment. * * * 
I want the image of this modern Moses imprinted on my very soul.” 
No doubt this woman is one of the “free lovers,” and we 
question very much whether she would be satisfied with hav- 
ing the image of her Moses imprinted on her soul. Another 
flesh and blood image of the old rogue in miniature would 
doubtless suit her better : 
Saltem si qua mihi de te suscepta fuisset 
Ante fugam soboles ; si quis mihi parvulus anla 


Luderet Aineas, quite tantim ore referret, 
Non equidem omnind capta aut deserta viderer.* 





| * Virgil's Aineid, Lib. 4, v. 327-30. 
IMITATION. 


Had you deferred at least your hasty flight, 

And left behind some pledge of our delight, 

Some young John Brown to glad me in your place, 
Whose features might express his father’s face, 

I should not then complain to live bereft 

Of all my ‘‘ free love," or be wholly left. 
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We think it more than probable that this woman of New- 
York, who looks upon old Brown as a Moses to lead the 
negroes out of captivity, instead of desiring’ the image of her 
Moses .stamped upon her soul, would have preferred that it 
should have been stamped in some more tangible form. Like 
the love-sick Dido, some young Aineas, to play in his maternal 
halls, would have suited her better. It seems that not only 
does Ralph Waldo Emerson exalt the old reprobate of Harper’s 
Ferry notoriety into agSaviour, but some of the anti-slavery 
women, not going quite so far, consider him equal to Moses ; 
want his image imprinted upon their very souls, if not else- 
where, and desire all their friends and acquaintances to make 
parlor ornaments of the old hyena’s photographs. We wonder 
how many babies of the anti-slavery women will, for the next 
ten years, be named John Brown ? 

Is there nothing in the foregoing extract to show that the 
anti-slavery people approve of John Brown’s foray, and desire 
a general butchery of the Southern people ? 

We pass from the Moses sensation to an extract from what 
one of our own Southern newspapers calls the “ usually con- 
servative” Philadelphia Bulletin, thoagh we must confess that 
we see but little conservatism in a paper that indulges in such 
sentiments, provided that anything good is meant by conser- 
vatism. But to the extract: 

“ Really Virginia is more to be pitied than condemned or ridiculed for 
her recent condiict. Her condition, a3. a State burdened with a slavery 
which is a continual nightmare to her, is deplorable. It should be our 
endeavor, as people of the same confederacy, to persuade her and con_ 
vince her of the folly of retaining her slaves, avoiding all exasperating 
allusions to its enormity. She should be suffered to learn quietly how 
greatly it would promote her peace and prosperity to gradually remove 
from her soil so dangerous and disquieting a class of people as the negro 
slaves. The fact of her present tribulation, the distress her people have 
endured, and the expense of her military precautions, should be presented 
as an argument in favor of the removal of the slaves to more Southern 
States, and away from the immediate neighborhood of free States like 


Pennsylvania and Ohio. ‘Nothing has ever been gained for the cause of 
emancipation by violent denunciations.” 


Now, if there is not the impudence of the devil—the cool, 
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calculating, malicious insolence of Satan himself, in this ex- 
tract, then we must confess that we don’t understand the Eng- 
lish language. Is this the kind of conservatism upon which 
the South must stake her safety? The late Union meeting in 
Philadelphia claimed the confidence of the South, in considera- 
tion of the patriotic resolutions passed. We have no idea that 
all the Union-loving people of the North base their sympathies 
for Virginia, in the late foray upon her borders, upon pity for 
her desperate eondition ; but we wouldeask Northern conserva- 
tives if such sentiments as the foregoing are not very well 
calculated to break the force of their conservative demonstra- 
tions. 

What! has the South fallen so low that she is to be told 
that in repelling invasion from her limits, she has committed 
an enormous crime, and that though worthy of ‘ condemna- 
tion,” the grace of her Northern brothers will condescend to 
allow her “ pity” instead? This is the clear import of the 
foregoing extract from the Philadelphia Bulletin. 

We wish to examine this extract somewhat in detail, because 
we don’t know that we ever saw more errors crowded into so 
small a paragraph. ‘The errors which it contains are those 
which are incident to almost all our Northern friends, conserva- 
tive upon the slavery issue. And right here we want it un- 
derstood that we are not a mocker or scoffer at Northern Union 
‘meetings, ‘‘as the manner of some is.” Doubtless there are 
those that attend these meetings who are actuated solely by 
‘sordid motives. But many of those who attend them do so 
from a pure and patriotic desire to serve their country. Even 
‘the Bulletin may sometimes have good intentions. But it and 
many of its coadjutors commit the gross error of condemning 
‘slavery with unmeasured condemnation, at the same time that 
they say ‘‘ hands off’ Wiser men than those connected with 
the Bulletin have committed the same error. Years ago Mr, 
Calhoun told Mr. Webster that in condemning slavery, at the 
same time that he acknowledged constitutional obligations 
‘touching the institution, he was raising a storm which he 
would not be able to control, and which would sweep him, and 
such as he, away. 
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The words of. the great Carolinian were prophetic. Mr. 
Webster did assist, by condemning slavery, to raise a storm 
which he was not able to control, end which did sweep him 
away, not only politically, but which, no doubt, materially 
shortened the term of his natural life. He opposed slavery as 
a bad institution, and, by his weight and character, gave force 
to the anti-slavery cause. Yet he was willing to regard all 
constitutional compacts, and accordingly made speeches in de- 
fence of the fugitive slave law. But he could not stem the 
torrent which he himself aided to set in motion. He knew 
where to stop, but the New-England rabble did not. When 
he did stop, the torrent swept over him—the populace laughed 
him to scorn—ignorant fanatics called him traitor—the hissing 
canaille, led by Phillips and Parker, trampled over him—human 
earthworms, while the great orator was still in life, spoke in- 
sultingly of “his remains”—and so he, whose great heart and 
great intellect almost justified the epithet of God-like, in bitter 
mortification turned his face to the wall and died. And when 
the old lion was dead, unclean birds and beasts insulted his 
corpse, and now an ignorant, sweltering, blustering, smirking, 
insolent, odoriferous, ‘Natick shoemaker strides over his 
colossal figure in the United States Senate, the most august 
body in the world. ; 

Northern conservatives, then, commit a great error in gravely 
condemning slavery, while they put the seal of their disappro- 
bation upon anti-slavery agitation. Either slavery is right or 
wrong. If it is right, let Northern men boldly say so, and as 
boldly defend the institution. If it is as bad a thing as they 
seem to think, let them not only openly condemn, but openly 
agitate ; for then, at least, they will be consistent. As it is, 
fanaticism heeds their voice when they say slavery is wrong, 
but utterly disregards it when they say let the wrong alone. 
And they themselves command about as much respect as the 
man did with the satyr when he blew hot and cold out of the 
same mouth. 

He tells Northern men here, now, in all candor, that they 
will be forced to become wholly anti-slavery or pro-slavery 
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men. ‘There will be no half-way house. Seward has gotten up 
the “ irrepressible conflict,” and they will have to take part in 
it. Some may hope still to condemn slavery, and also condemn 
anti-slavery agitation. Let us tell such that they only 
strengthen the hands of their enemies. 

Many will think, “‘ these are hard sayings: who can hear 
them?” But more on this head after awhile. We return to 
the extract from the Philadelphia Bulletin. 

“Really Virginia is more to be pitied than condemned or 
ridiculed for her recent conduct.” 

The Bulletin assumes that Virginia has recently done some- 
thing to be pitied, condemned, or ridiculed. As for the Bulle- 
tin, it only pities. It stands forth a conservative journal, 
apologizing for, and pitying Virginia. And what has this 
State done? It has only taken a band of ruffians, rogues, 
and murderers, who invaded her soil, and endeavored to excite 
insurrection in her borders, and suspended them between 
heaven and earth, until they were dead, dead, dead. In doing 
this, she has maintained her own sovereignty, protected the 
lives of her citizens, rolled back the tide of servile war from 
the South, and, for awhile longer, saved the Union. For this 
the “ conservative” Bulletin pities, rather than condemns or 
ridicules her. 

‘‘ Her condition, as a State burdened with a slavery which 
is a continual nightmare to her, is deplorable.” 

The Bulletin assumes that Virginia is burdened with slavery. 
That is a very grievous burden indeed which enables Virginia 
to contribute her tobacco, with the other products of slave 
labor, in the balance of the Southern States, so that of the 
three hundred and fifty-six millions (in round numbers), in- 
cluding twenty millions of re-exported goods, exported for the 
fiscal year 1859, two hundred and fifty millions went from the 
slave States, leaving one hundred and six millions only of ex- 
ports from the so-called free States. This is a burden for you 
indeed. Let it be recollected that when the financial revul. 
sion of 1857 came, this same ‘ burden” enabled Southern 
merchants to command the Northern markets, and the products 
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of slave labor alone prevented one universal monetary crash in 
this country. When so many of the people of New-York and 
other Northern cities were thrown out of employment bythe 
revulsion of 1857, that many of them were glad of an oppor- 
tunity to go to praying for their own wicked souls, instead of 
praying against slaveholders, and thought themselves lucky if 
they could claim to be converted, and get a plate of soup, or 
slop, or something of the kind, let it be remembered that the 
Southern “ burden”—that is, negroes—not only kept up the 
credit of the country, but had a plenty of good corn bread and 
good fat bacon to eat, with flour fixings for Sunday; were in 
no danger of being turned out of house and home, and had a 
plenty of hats, blankets, coats, and shoes, to wear—albeit some 
of these shoes might sometimes have soles as trifling as the 
souls of some of the abolition shoemakers, perhaps including 
the Senator from Natick ; for these,abolition shoemakers fre- 
quently put brown paper soles to the shoes they make for the 
poor slaves, concealing the paper between two thin soles of 
leather. 

“‘Tt should be our endeavor, as people of the same con- 
federacy, to persuade her and convince her of the folly of re- 
taining her slaves, avoiding all exasperating allusions to its 
enormity.” 

This is cool impertinence, studied insolence, sottish vanity, 
stupid ignorance, stolid conscientiousness. “It should be our 
endeavor,” implies an idea of obligation on the part of the 
Bulletin to discharge a duty. This is what we call its stolid 
conscientiousness. Doctor Johnson was once inveighing against 
some one on account of some act which he disapproved of : said 
one of his companions, “ But we must at least allow him good 
intentions.” ‘Good intentions! Good intentions,’ answered 
the doctor, fairly rising out of his seat, ‘‘ Why, my dear sir, 
a Bengal tiger, with his tail over his back, is not more danger- 
ous than your genuine fool with good intentions.” Grant the 
Bulletin “ good intentions,” and the reply of the doctor is ap- 
plicable to it. 

“‘ As people of the same confederacy,” gives us an idea of 
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the wherefore the Bulletin thinks it its duty to persuade and 
convince Virginia of the folly of owning slaves. This, shows 
the ignorance, the vanity, and the patronizing air of the Bulle- 
tém—an air at which Southern people do not know whether to 
laugh or become angry. If a scoffing laugh could penetrate 
the integuments of such alligator-hided existences as the 
Bulletin, then we might laugh. But it requires such sledge- 
hammer blows to have any effect, that we can neither laugh 
nor strike, because, in neither case can we do justice to the 
subject. 

Under what great obligations should Virginia.and the South 
feel to the Bulletin for telling its readers that the Old Domin- 
ion ‘‘ should be suffered to learn quietly how greatly it would 
promote her peace and prosperity to gradually remove from. 
her svil-so dangerous and disquieting a class of people as the 
negro slaves!” What apatronizing air of a favor yranted 
there is in the bestowal of this advice! 

But there is falsehood in the assertion that negro slaves are 
a dangerous and disquieting class of people. Nothing better 
proves this than the result of the old cut-throat’s raid into Vir- 
ginia. Not a negro could be enticed or forced to rally under 
his standard. If our slaves are let alone, they are not danger- 
ous and disquieting. They can never successfully rebel ; 
though a few negroes, now and then, may be induced, by bad 
white men to murder a few unprotected women and children, 
or burn a few exposed houses. Indeed, the negro slaves have 
no disposition to rebel. 

As to their being a disquieting class of people, it is true 
there is a good deal of disquiet in connection with them; but 
they do not produce it. We are sitting quietly in our house, 
enjoying repose and our property. Here comes a band of rob- 
bers to invade our domain. Our double-barreled gun is loaded, 
and we turn its contents loose among the robbers. A great 
conflict ensues, and there are very disquieting scenes enacted, 
But are we responsible for the disquiet ? \ Can it be said of us, 
that because we protect our home and our fireside, we are a 
very disquieting man? 
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But why should we plead our case any longer? Here comes 
an advocate to plead for us, and he isa very able one—at least 
in his own estimation. He says to those who are disposed to 
condemn or ridicule us, that they are wrong. He only pities 
us for what we have done. The enormity of our crime in de- 
fending our own, should not be spoken of. No exasperating _ 
words should be used. We should be allowed quietly to see 
that. our having a home and property is very dangerous 
and disquieting, and we should be suffered in peace, and 
patronizingly persuaded in brotherly love, to divest ourself of 
anything that excited the envy or the cupidity of the robber 
band. We should not havea home and property, because this 
is dangerous and disquieting. Now, would you blame us for 
spitting in the face of our advocate in the first place, and as- 
suring him that we wanted none of his aid; and foy telling 
him in the second place, that he lied downright, when he inti- 
mated that it was we, or ours, which was dangerous or dis- 
quieling ? 

The foregoing is the case precisely of Virginia, John Brown, 
and the Philadelphia Bulletin. Virginia homes and Virginia 
property have been invaded by a band of robbers, thieves and 
plunderers. Virginia takes them and hangs them. ‘Then 
comes the Bulletin, and, under pretence of defending, abso- 
lutely attacks the State, whose soil has been violated—talks 
about pitying her—tells others not to condemn or ridicule her 
—her homes are very dangerous and disquieting, and she 
should be allowed, and persuaded, to divest herself of her prop- 
erty, and so model her hearth-stones as that they would not 
excite the envy and cupidity of rogues. And for this, we pre- 
sume, the Bulletin thinks that Virginia and the South should 
be very grateful, and applaud its extreme moderation, and for- 
bearance, and conservatism. Rather let the said Bulletin be- 
come a by-word and reproach with all the people : and instead 
of countjng it a conservative journal, and one fit to mould 
public opinion, let it be regarded as one of those stercoraceous 
sheets that are honored around the altar within the inner veil 
of the temple devoted to the pure and chaste goddess Cloa- 
cina. 
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Let us add one word about the ridicule and laughter of 
which the Bulletin and certain other journals speak. Marcus 
Valerius Martialis says :— 


“Risu inepto res ineptior nulla est.” 
. . 7 . “ 
Which being interpreted, means :— 


“ Nothing is so silly as the laugh of fools.” 


IV.—I DREAM. 


T prea of distant, sea-girt isles, 
Where brilliant birds glance through the sunny skies, 
And dark, deep forests gleam with emerald dyes, 
And bright-eyed Inez sings and smiles. 


My spirit walks where Zephyr grieves, 
With dainty sigh, thro’ golden orange groves, 
And the light fawn with dewy morning roves, 

? Mid murmurs of the coral reeves. 


My soul! how bright thy moments seem, 
Plunged in the bliss this walking reverie brings, 
But ah! remember whence thy pleasure springs, 

Thy joys, alas! are but a dream. 

Dec., 1859. 


V.—MILLARD FILLMORE, PANDORA’S BOX, AND DANIEL S. 
DICKINSON. 

Somewuart akin to the conservatism of which we discoursed 
in the prose article preceding this, is the letter of Millard Fill- 
more, written to the late Union meeting in New-York, and 
dated the 13th Dec., 1859—a letter read in common with one 
from Martin Van Buren, who acted such a dishonest and dis- 
honorable part in 1848, upon the nomination of Gen. Cass for 
the presidency, and whose course then has done so much for 
the cause of abolition. How comes it that he is writing to a 
meeting intended to benefit the cause of slavery? When has 
he been rebaptized, and his sins forgiven ? 
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But here is Fillmore’s letter : 


“ Burraro, Dec. 16, 1859. 

“GENTLEMEN: Your letter of the 13th reached me yesterday, enclosing 
a call for a public meeting in New-York city, headed 

‘ The North and the South—Justice and Fraternity, 

and inviting me to be present on the occasion. As no time is specified, I 
hasten to respond by saying that the objects of the meeting have my most 
hearty approval, but I have long since withdrawn from any participation 
in politics beyond that of giving my vote for those whom I deem the best 
and safest men to govern the country; and I have uniformly, since I was 
at the head of the government, declined all invitations to attend political 
meetings ; yet, in view of the pr@ent stormy aspect and threatening ten- 
dency of public events, did I feel that my presence at your meeting could 
in the least tend to allay the growing jealousy between the North and the 
South, I should, at some personal inconvenience, accept your invitation, 
and cordially join you in admonishing the country, North and South, to 
mutual forbearance toward each other; and to cease crimination and re- 
crimination on both sides, and endeavor to restore again that fraternal feel- 
ing and confidence which have made us a great and happy people. 

“ But it seems to me that if my opinions are of any importance to my 
countrymen, they now have them in a much more responsible and satis- 
factory form than I could give them by participating in the proceedings 
of any meeting. My sentiments on this unfortunate question of slavery, 
and the constitutional rights of the South in regard to it, have not changed 
since they were made manifest to the whole country by the performance 
of a painful official duty in approving and enforcing the Fugitive Slave law. 
What the Constitution gives I would concede at every sacrifice. I would 
not seek to enjoy its benefits without sharing its burdens and its respon- 
sibilities. I know of no other rule of political right or expediency. Those 
were my sentiments then—they are my sentiments now. I stand by the 
Constitution of my country at every hazard, and am prepared to maintain 
it at every sacrifice. 

“Here I might stop ; but since I have yielded to the impulse to write, 
I will not hesitate to express, very briefly, my views on one or two events 
which have occurred since I retired from office, and which, in all proba- 
bility, have given rise to your meeting. This I cannot do, intelligibly, 
without a brief reference to some events which occurred during my ad- 
ministration. 

“ All must remember that, in 1849 and 1850, the country was severely 
agitated on this disturbing question of slavery. That contest grew out of 
the acquisition of new territory from Mexico, and a contest between the 
North and South as to whether slavery should be tolerated in any part of 
that territory. Mixed up with this, was a claim on the part of the slave_ 
holding States, that the provision of the Constitution for the rendition of 
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fugitives from service should be made available, as the faw of 1793, on 
that subject, which depended chiefly on State officers for its execution, has 
become inoperative, because State officers were not obliged to perform 
that duty. 

“ After a severe struggle, which threatened the integrity of the Union, 
Congress finally passed laws settling these questions, and the government 
and the people for a time seemed to acquiesce in that compromise as a final 
settlement of this exciting question; and it is exceedingly to be regretted 
that mistaken ambition, or the hope of promoting a party triumph, should 
have tempted any one to raise this question again. But in an evil hour 
this Pandora’s box of slavery was again opened by what I conceive to be 
an unjustifiable attempt to force slavery into Kansas by a repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, and the flood of @vils now swelling and threatening 
to overthrow the Constitution, and sweep away the foundation of the govern- 
ment itself, and deluge this land with fraternal blood, may all be traced to 
this unfortunate act. Whatever might have been the motive, few acts 
have ever been so barren of good, and so fruitful of evil. 

“The contest has exasperated the public mind, North and South, and 
engendered feelings of distrust, and, I may say, hate, that I fear it will take 
years to wear away. The lamentable tragedy at Harper’s Ferry is clearly 
traceable to this unfortunate controversy about slavery in Kansas, and 
while the chief actor in this criminal invasion has exhibited some traits of 
character that challenge our admiration, yet his fanatical zeal seems to 
have blinded his moral perceptions, and hurried him into an unlawful at- 
tack upon the lives of a peaceful and unoffending community in a sister 
State, with the evident intention of raising a servile insurrection, which 
no one can contemplate without horror ; and few, I believe very few, can 
be found so indifferent to the consequences of his acts, or so blinded by 
fanatical zeal, as not to believe that he justly suffered the penalty of the 
law which he had violated. 

“T cannot but hope that the fate of John Brown and his associates will 
deter all others from any unlawful attempt to interfere in the domestic 
affairs of a sister State. But this tragedy has now closed, and Virginia 
has vindicated the supremacy of her laws, and shown that she is quite 
competent to manage her own affairs and protect her own rights. And, 
thanks to an overruling Providence, this question about slavery in Kansas 
- is now also settled, and settled in favor of freedom. The North has tri- 
umphed, and having triumphed, let her, by her magnanimity and gener- 
osity to her Southern brethren, show that the contest on her part was one 
of principle, and not of personal hatred, or the low ambition of a sectional 
triumph. 

“ Finally if I had the power to speak, and there were any disposed to 
listen to my counsel, I would say to my brethren of the South: Be not 
alarmed, for there are few, very few, at the North who would justify in 
any manner an attack upon the institutions of the South, which are guar- 
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ranteed by the Constitution. We are all anti-slavery in sentiment, but 
we know that we have nothing to do with it in the several States, and we 
do not intend to interfere with it. And I would say to my brethren of the 
North, respect the rights of the South; assure them by your acts that you 
regard them as friends and brethren. And I would conjure all, in the 
name of all that is sacred, to let this agitation cease with the causes which 
have produced it. Let harmony be restored between the North and the 
South, and let every patriot rally around our national flag, and swear up- 
on the altar of his country to sustain and defend it, 
“Tam, with great respect, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ Mintarp Fiuumore.” 


A more milk-and-ciderish affair, and gne more imbecile for 
good than the above letter, was never penned. Indeed, it is 
calculated to do harm. It is a pretty good abolition document 
—if we may apply the word good to abolition. If not, then 
we would say Fillmore’s letter is a bad abolition document, 
We shall proceed to point out some of its miserable follies. 

‘“‘My sentiments on this unfortunate question of slavery,” 
says the ex-president, ‘‘and the Constitutional rights of the 
South in regard to it, haye not changed since they were made 
manifest to the.whole country, by the performance of a painful 
official duty, in approving and enforcing the Fugitive Slave 
law. What the Constitution gives, I would concede at every 
sacrifice. I would not seek to enjoy its benefits without shar- 
ing its burdens and responsibilities.” 

Now, we wish to inquire why Mr. Fillmore calls the ques- 
tion of slavery an unfortunate one? If he had meant and 
said that it had been unfortunate from the fact that it, being 
a good institution, had excited the opposition of bad men and 
fanatics, for the same reason that Cain hated Abel—if he 
had said that it had been unfortunate, in that it had been 
more misunderstood, more misrepresented, more belied, than 
any other institution the world ever saw—then we could appre- 
ciate the use of the word unfortunate in its application to 
slavery. But the balance of the letter shows that the writer 
does not-use the word alone in its original sense, but employs 
it ‘to mean something criminal. Mr. Fillmore intends to use 
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the word in the sense in which misfortune is generally re- 
garded by the world. With mankind generally you cannot 
commit a greater crime than to be unfortunate. No use in 
blubbering and telling people you have had bad luck—you have 
been unfortunate. What did you have bad luck for? What 
were you unfortunate for? Why did you not have good luck, 
and why did you not command ‘the smiles of fortune? Never 
plead your misfortune with the mass of mankind, and expect 
sympathy on account of it. You may excite a sort of con- 
temptuous pity—a charitable sneer, by this course, but that is 
all. And if you are ever spoken of as the unfortunate Mr. 
So-and-so, our word for it, you have reached a tolerably low 
place in public opinion ; and so has slavery, in the opinion of 
Mr. Fillmore, when he calls it unfortunate. 

We were once present at the discussion of a bill which 
came up for the pardon of a man condemned to death for mur- 
der. Some men, who had been his feed counsel in the court 
which condemned the criminal, made long and eloquent 
speeches in his favor, and called him this “ unfortunate young 
man.” Some who had not been engaged in the court below, 
appeared for him, because, they said, they were convinced he 
was innocent, and they called him this “wnfortwnate young 
man.” Those who made speeches against him called him 
this “‘ unfortunate young man,” also. Some were actuated 
by pity in bestowing the epithet unfortunate upon him. Others 
intended to convey the idea of a great deal of criminality by 
the use of this word; and not the first one meant to exalt, 
dignify, applaud, or approve by the application of the term. 
Just so it is with Millard Fillmore, in the application of the 
word unfortunate to the institution of negro slavery. 

And now we would ask of you, Mr. Fillmore, why you 
call slavery unfortunate? Is it because slavery produces two 
hundred and fifty millions of the three hundred and fifty-six 
millions worth of exports from the United States? Is it be- 
cause slavery gives you cigars to smoke, and sugar to put in 
your coffee, and your coffee itself, together with the molasses 
that is an ingredient of your hasty pudding? Is it because 
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it gives you the shirt you put upon your back? Because it 
is the only labor which can be profitably employed in tending 
the rich soil beneath the malarious clime of the tropics—a 
clime which would kill the white man by the thousand! Is 
it because slavery produces cotton, and cotton gives employ- 
ment to so many laboring poor people in your section ? Is it be- 
cause ‘it keeps your factories running, and gives employment 
to your ship-owners and ship-builders, your jobbers in dry goods, 
and a large proportion of your mercantile and commercial 
classes generally ?_ Is it because it keeps employed your pau- 
pers, who, turned out of employment, would join your crazy 
band of fanatic Fourierites, Mormons, Free-lovers, Spiritual- 
ists, &c., in overturning the foundations of your society, and 
destroying your laws and constitution? Is it because slavery 
pays an annual tribute to this government of so many millions 
that you consider it unfortunate? Is it because owning 
slaves has produced and trained the Statesmen who originated 
this government, and who have thus far succeeded in preserv- 
ing and maintaining it, in spite of the efforts of abolition fa- 
natics to destroy it? ‘Think again, Mr. Fillmore, before you 
ever, a second time, call slavery wnfortunate, and blush for 
shame, either that you knew no better, or knowing better, pan- 
dered thus far to abolition prejudice ? 

Pandora’s box seems to be a favorite box with Mr. Fillmore. 
He can never write or speak on the subject of slavery, espe- 
cially as connected with the Kansas bill, without bringing in 
this box. (See his Rochester speech.) We have no objection 
to his saying what he pleases against the Kansas act, as we 
are ourselves half inclined to consider this whole Kansas busi- 
ness ‘ wnfortunate.” But when he says “ The lamentable 
tragedy at Harper’s Ferry is clearly traceable to the unfortu- 
nate controversy about slavery in Kansas,” thereby showing 
himself not so wise or not so honest as Wendell Phillips, who 
traces it to the right cause, ‘anti-slavery teaching ;” and 
when, in another place, the ex-president says that the Kansas 
act was ‘“‘ an unjustifiable attempt to force slavery into Kan- 
sas,” we have a right to inquire a little farther into what he 
says upon this head here and elsewhere. 
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In 1856, when Mr. Fillmore had gone to Europe, in order 
to keep from doing or saying anything which would render 
him an unavailable candidate fur the Presidency, just as* Sew- 
ard is doing now, and when, upon his return, in June of that 
year, he wished to utter something which would induce South- 
ern men to vote for him, he made a speech at Rochester, very 
different in spirit from that of the letter upon which we are 
now commenting. He then wanted Southern votes. Now he 
either has no expectation of being a candidate again, and can 
afford to speak his honest sentiments, returning to his first 
love upon the slavery question, as embodied in his cele- 
brated anti-slavery letter, which is part of the “ anti-slavery 
teaching,” that produced the ‘lamentable tragedy at Har- 
per’s Ferry ;” or, if he expects to be a candidate again, he is 
now in pursuit of Northern votes, and is trimming his sails, so 
as to catch the Boreal breeze. 

In the speech which he made at Rochester, in 1856, in order 
to catch Southern votes, he says: ‘‘ This repeal [of the Mis- 
souri Compromise] seems to have been a Pandora’s box [this 
same box again], out of which has issued all the political evils 
that now affect the country, scarcely leaving a hope behind ; 
and many, I perceive, are ready to attribute all of these to 
our Southern brethren. But is this just? It must be borne 
in mind that this matter origniated with a Northern Senator, 
and was sustained and sanctioned by a Northern President. 
I do not recollect that ever a petition from Southern States 
solicited this repeal; and how could Southern members of 
Congress refuse a boon thus offered by the North to the South ? 
It. could only be done by sacrificing themselves upon the altar 
of their country for their country’s good ; and this is certainly 
expecting too much from political men in times like these. 
The blame, therefore, it appears to me, with all due deference, 
is chiefly chargeable to those who originated this measure ; 
and, however we may deplore the act, it affords no just grounds 
for controversy with our Southern brethren—certainly none by 
which they should be deprived of their political rights.” 





* Seward was absent in Europe when this was written. 
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Now, it will be seen from this extract, that Mr. Fillmore 
said, at Rochester, in 1856, that the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise was ‘a boon offered by the North to the South.” 
In his letter to the Union meeting in New- York, 1859, he says, 
virtually, that the Southern people were the cause of this re- 
peal—that their object was to force slavery upon Kansas—that 
this effort was the cause of cut-throat Brown’s foray upon 
Virginia. Hence itis inferable that Mr. Fillmore now; be- 
lieves, if we are to take his words as any index of his belief, 
that the conduct of Southern people caused (and partly justi- 
fied, does he believe ?) the late abolition foray at Harper’s 
Ferry. 

To prove that we do Mr. Fillmore no injustice, let us scru- 
tinize his language. He speaks, in the foregoing letter to the 
New-York meeting, of “an unjustifiable attempt to force 
slavery into Kansas by a repeal of the Missouri Compromise.” 
Now, who were the agents of this effort to force slavery into 
Kansas? Of course Mr. Fillmore intends to imply that the 
Southern people attempted to force slavery into Kansas by a 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise. For whom else could be 
charged with such an attempt—not truthfully, I mean, but 
with any show of truth? He could not charge Douglas with 
it, God knows, as the Little Giant’s anti-Lecompton course 
abundantly testifies. He could not charge Northern people 
with it, fur he says in his letter of these, “‘ we are all anti- 
slavery in sentiment.” Then, of course, he does charge the 
Southern people with attempting to force slavery into Kansas ; 
and when he goes on to add that this attempt was the ‘cause 
of old Brown’s raid, he affirms in effect that the Southern peo- 
ple are chargeable with the raid, and, to this extent, justifies it. 

What good, then, does Mr. Fillmore’s letter do? It does the 
cause of slavery, as provided for by the Constitution, no good 
whatever. But it does help the abolition cause, by asserting, 
in effect, that the conduct of the South produced the Harper’s 
Ferry (white) insurrection. If the conduct of the South pro- 
duced this insurrection, then she is to blame for it. If it was 
her conduct alone which produced it, then she is wholly to 
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blame for it. If she partially produced it, then does she share 
the responsibility of it, and, to that extent, relieve John Brown 
of his moral, if not his legal, guilt. And to this complexion 
does Mr. Fillmore’s letter come, in spite of his saying that it 
was right to hang old Brown. For this reason we are correct 
when we say that Mr. Fillmore’s conservative letter is a pretty 
good abolition document. And-right here, by the way, let us 
make a note of what we mean by the word abolition. We 
call all anti-slavery Abolition, and all anti-slaveryites Abolition. 
ists. We know the difference these criminals make among 
themselves, and that they name themselves according to their 
grade of crime. There are the Abolitionists proper, the Free- 
soilers, the Black-republicans, those opposed to slavery exten- 
sion, those opposed to slavery in the abstract, &c., &c. But 
their principles all amount to the same thing, and practically 
tend to the same result. Hence we call them all abolitionists 
** for short,” because it would require too much writing to 
observe, in their nomenclature, all the nice shades of difference 
between them. 

But to proceed with Mr. Fillmore. He says, in the forego- 
ing letter, that the old bandit at Harper’s Ferry ‘“ exhibited 
some traits of character that challenge our admiration.” Now, 
we would like to inquire of Mr. Fillmore, what traits he saw 
in old Brown to admire. Was it his murderous heart, his 
treasonable intent, his thieving propensity, his hellish design 
to assassinate or have assassinated women and children, or 
what was it? We hope Mr. Fillmore will yet answer this 
question to the country. Let him say, and let any man of Mr. 
Fillmore’s pretensions dare to say, what he admires in old 
Brown. 

We pass for a while from the ex-president to another North- 
ern man. 

That Mr. Fillmore is mistaken when he says of the North- 
ern people, “ we are all anti-slavery in sentiment,” we think 
the following letter from that sterling patriot, Daniel S. Dick- 
inson, will show. We take it that he thinks the non-existence 
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of slavery at the North is proper, and its existence at the 
South is equally correct. But let the letter speak for itself: 


Bineuamton, Dec. 17, 1859. 

Str :—I have this day received your invitation of yesterday, in behalf 
of the committee of which you are a member, to attend the meeting at 
the Academy of Music, in New-York city, on Monday, called to denounce 
the late violations of law at Harper’s Ferry, and to declare an unalterable 
purpose%to stand by the Constitution in all its parts, &e. I approve of the 
object expressed, and would most gladly attend, but the late day at which 
your invitation was sent does not permit me. The last day-train of cars, 
which would enable me to reach New-York in season, will soon pass here, 
and I cannot consistently arrange my business to leave upon so short a 
notice. 

But, while I shall, much to my regret, be deprived of the pleasure of 
meeting the patriotic assembly, my absence will not ve material, for there 
has been, in my judgment, speaking enough on the subject, and quite. too 
much in proportion to the acting. The subject is by no means a new one 
to me, and I have nothing to say upon it, except what I said years since, 
in a responsible position ; but, perhaps, some of the sentiments will bear 
repeating. Although recent events have aroused the public mind from 
its lethargy, they have rather revived than increased the alarms which I 
have long experienced for the security of our institutions, and quickened, 
in the same manner, the indignation which I have long felt for all viola- 
tions of law and disturbers of the public peace. The peace of the South- 
ern people depends upon the peace of the existing relations between the 
races, and they cannot be expected to submit tamely to that officious and 
offensive interference, which destroys and degrades them. 

This nefarious sectional spirit can never be arrested by mere public 
gatherings, by well-wrought figures of rhetoric, nor by pzeans to the glo- 
rious Union, for all these have been stereotyped and set to music, and 
recited and repeated by good performers; but, if we would have peace, 
we must do justice with a practical hand, we must act as well as talk, 
and extract and crush out forever the insidiousness which grows like a 
canker at the very root of the Constitution. We must attend to our own 
concerns, take care of our disturbers, and leave other States, in all that 
relates to their domestic polity, “ free and independent.” 

The Southern States are numerically the weaker, but they are so, be- 
cause Virginia, the prolific mother of States and patriotism, voluntarily 
ceded the great Northwest, now forming a large portion of the “free 
North,” to the General Government, for the benefitof all. The institution 
of domestic slavery, which exists with them, is from its nature and interest 
peculiarly sensitive, and before we can do them or ourselves justice, we 
must take our stand-point with them, and feel what they have felt, and 
bear what fhey have borne ; we must see that the colonies, in casting off 
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the tyrannous exactions of the British crown, were baptized in blood at 
their birth, as “free and independent States,” and that the Constitution 
which united these States, was framed and adopted, as declared in its pre- 
amble, “to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessing of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” How 
far one portion of the States has treated another as free and independent, 
and under the practice of the last few years, how far justice has been 
established, domestic tranquillity insured, or the general welfare promoted 
in the relations of States with each other, let impartial history answer. 

Scarcely had we completed emancipation in our own State, before a 
clamor was raised for the repeal of the law permitting the citizens of other 
States, passing through this State, or sojourning in it, upon business or 
pleasure, for nine months, to bring with them the servants of their house- 
hold, and retain them and return with them, and the act was repealed 
without advantage to a single human being, in derogation of State comity 
and good faith, in a spirit of menace and hostility, in violation of all social 
propriety and commercial interest and commerce. 

Churches, North and South, which had long formed a strong band of 
union in their general associations, and had taken sweet counsel together 
in their conferences and organizations, became severed. The serpent of 
sectional discord had crawled into this Eden, where songs of redeeming 
grace and dying love were sung by children of a common father together, 
when if there had been a single spot on earth, exempt from the influences 
of this fell sectional spirit, it should have been there; and representatives 
from free States with true pharisaical sanctity, thanked God that they 
were not as other men, and dissolved the connection, because of the great 
sin of slavery! 

Publications for many years have been sown like dragon’s teeth over 
the land, calculated and intended to disturb the relations between master 
and slave—societies have been organized and endowed—funds raised and 
accumulated, arms and deadly weapons and munitions have been gathered 
together in buildings consecrated to the service of the Almighty, to cru- 
sade against slayeholders. 

Pulpits have been desecrated to the base service of sectionalism, mis- 
sionaries have been sent forth to war upon slavery ; strong combinations 
for the stealing and running off of slaves, and to prevent the reclamation 
of fugitives, have been formed; personal liberty bills, to defeat Federal 
laws and override the Constitution, have been passed ; all right of quality : 
in theory or in practice, in the common property of the Union, has been 
denied them, and one incessant tone of denunciation has been heaped upon 
slavery and the slave States and slaveholders, from one end of the free 
States to the other, until it has become incorporated into our whole sys- 
tem. It has not only furnished the virus for party inflammation in our 
political contests, where demagogues furnish the staple, and ignorance, and 
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prejudice, and passion, and fanaticism construct the fabric, but it enters, 
largely into our religious and social organizations. 

Last, though not least, comes the foray of John Brown at Harper’s 
Ferry, ushered in with stealth, fraud, robbery, murder, treason, and 
attempted insurrection. This miserable man and his associates have paid 
the highest human penalty for crime, and were it not for those who are 
as guilty as himself, but less manly and courageous, his ashes might rest 
in peace. But his history remains, and when it is attempted to invest it 
with saintly and brave and heroic virtues, the truth should be told, even 
though we would gladly be spared the recital. His course in Kansas was 
marked by every species of wrong and violence. His pathway can be traced 
by bloody footprints along his whole career from theft to murder. He 
went to the neighborhood of his exploits under a false name, and gathered 
arms and implements wherewith to enable infuriated blacks, if he could 
arouse them, to murder master and mistress and children, and the peace- 
ful, unsuspecting inhabitants generally; and then at the dark and silent 
hour of midnight, when not even the pale moon and trembling stars looked 
out, when honest men were sleeping, when thieves and murderers prowl, 
and evil hearis roam for their prey, the assassin whet his knife and bran- 
dished his bloody pike, and murdered the unsuspecting and defenceless ; 
and for this, his crime is invested with romance, and sugared over with 
panegyric, and he is called brave and heroic by those whose evil counsel 
and more evil sentiments urged him on, and by those who furnished the 
sinews for this unnatural and wicked war. What would have been a 
dastardly murder in others, was heroism in him, and the sentimental strug- 
gle for the privilege of clasping his hand, yet dripping with the blood of 
his victims; anti-slavery woman, gentle, kind and virtuous, passed by all 
other sorrow and destitution and suffering, that she might be permitted 
to go to the felon’s cell and nurse the murderer who had sought to arm 
and turn loose at midnight the ignorant, and lawless, and licentious, upon 
her terrified, shrieking, and defenceless sex. 

He has been canonized by the blasphemous orgies of those who demand 
an anti-slavery Bible and an anti-slavery God, as a second St. John in the 
wilderness of Harper’s Ferry, who was to prepare the way for their grim 
deity, and make his paths straight, by an “ underground railroad.” When 
the culprit, after a fair, impartial, and patient trial, had been condemned, 
and was expiating his crimes, bells were tolled, minute guns were fired; 
and gatherings were invoked, as though the spirit of a patriot or a sage 
was about to pass from earth to heaven, and it was declared that the gal- 
lows would henceforward be more glorious than the cross and crucifixion ; 
and could he have been executed between two of these instigators and 
apologists, it certainly would have borne one resemblance to that event, 
and but one only. 

His unfortunate family are now made the recipients of a noisy, ostenta- 
tious, and vulgar charity, that the* mischief of his example may be in- 
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creased and perpetuated, when, had relief to them been the object, no 
such parade day would have signalized it. 

The people of the Southern States have felt, and that most deeply, what 
every reflecting and patriotic mind has seen, and they have a right to 
demand, and will demand-of us, not mere lip service, but a practical ful- 
‘filment of constitutional obligations, that we retract and repeal our hos- 
tile legislation, that we return fugitives from service, and that we meet 
them in the true fraternal spirit of constitutional equality. This we must 
do, and do promptly, and when it is done, we shall again witness pacific 
relations. 

The Federal Government is bound to protect each of the States against 
invasion, and if forays and armed bands from one section, are to hover 
upon the borders of States for the purpose of invading their territory, to 
murder their citizens, destroy their property, and subvert their govern- 
ment, the State thus menaced and assailed, however powerful and ample 
in her own resources, may demand the security provided, and that with 
propriety, though no amount of force can ever maintain the Union. 

This sectional strife, as wicked as it is wanton and disgraceful, if per- 
mitted to proceed, cannot fail to produce more serious consequences than 
it has ever foreshadowed, and when its votaries shall have subverted all Con- 
stitutions and all laws, except such as conform to their own mad standard, 
they must close their career of blood and violence, with knives at each 
other’s throats, which have been blunted at the throats of honest men and 
their wives and children, 

I have the honor to be, &e., 
Sincerely yours, 
D. S. Dickinson. 


When, in our remarks upon the speech of Mr. Voorhies, we 
intimated that Northern conservatives had talked enough, and 
now we wanted them to act some, we had not read Dickinson’s 
letter. John C. Calhoun himself could not have written one 
more to the point, nor have indicated more clearly and truth- 
fully the policy to be pursued, in order to a continuance of 
this Union, and the continued prosperity and greatness of our 
people. Millard Fillmore has been President of these United 
States, and has thus been highly honored. But when impar- 
tial history goes to make up the record of our times, and assign 
the actors upon the stage of public affairs their proper grade 
and position, Daniel 8. Dickinson and Millard Fillmore will 
stand, the one Hyperion, the other a Satyr. We say this with 
regret : for up to the time of reading Fillmore’s late letter, in 
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which he can scarcely refrain from lauding old Brown, we 
entertained respect for him. But this last production of his 
shows him a weak, vacillating man, with a wishywashy mind, 
and no very decided opinions. His friends claim a great deal 
for him, and he has his influence with the do-nothings of the 
‘ country—men who are afraid to do or say anything, lest some 
one should be disturbed or offended. As to the amount of his 
influence, we say nothing; but he has some, and that some, 
being called upon to give its aid in securing the Union, by the 
only means by which it can be saved, to wit, the crushing out 
of the Abolition party, poor, weak, halting Millard hobbles up, 
with almost an apology for old Brown in his mouth, and tells 
the South, ‘‘ we are all anti-slavery in sentiment ;” and then ~ 
(precious consolation) tells us to “be not alarmed!” We 
thank him, we are not. 

Not after the manner of Fillmore is Dickinson. The latter 
marches up to the issue like a man: and if Howell Cobb, who, 
for many reasons, we think ought to be our next president, 
cannot gain the succession, the people of this Union ought to 
arise as one man, and make the patriot of Binghamton chief 
ruler of this great nation. 

Dickinson says, in his letter, that he has received an invi- 
tation to attend a meeting in New-York, ‘called to denounce 
the late violations of law at Harper’s Ferry, and to declare an 
unalterable purpose to stand by the Constitution in all its 
parts.” He ‘approves of the object expressed, and would 
most gladly attend,” were it not that he received his invitation 
too late todo so. But he writes a letter, and writes to the 
point—writes like a man—a patriot—a statesman: and this 
is saying much more than we can say for Fillmore, who writes, 
it is true, but oh! how vacillating and imbecile! Dickinson 
says everything we want him to say, while Fillmore says 
scarcely anything he ought to say, and that little he says in 
such a way. But we suppose if ts his way. 

There was once living in Virginia a stiff, pompous man, who 
used to sometimes run for the legislature. He was a general 
somebody, and we will call him General Buncombe. When 
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he was a candidate, he was very affable and polite, shaking 

hands with everybody, and making himself generally very 

agreeable. ‘There was one John Jones among the sovereigns 

to whom Gen. Buncombe, when a candidate, played the agreea- 

ble, but who was most outrageously neglected when the Gene- 

ral was not upon the course. One day, honest John approached | 
the military character, and said to him: ‘‘ General Buncombe, 

there is one thing I don’t understand: when you are a candi-° 
date, you will run half way across the square to speak to me ; 

but when you are no candidate, you will pass me a dozen 

times a day, and never turn your head. How is this, General ?” 

‘¢Oh!” replied Buncombe, “it is only a way with me! only a 

~ way with me, by G—d!” “Well,” drawled out Jones (for 

he drawled out his words through his nose at great length), 

‘all I’ve got to say is, the way you’ve got with you is a d—d 

bad way.” This is all we’ve got to say of Mr. Fillmore’s way. 

It may be his way, but it is the way John Jones spoke of—only 

we don’t intend to swear. 

Mr. Dickinson says that upon the subject of slavery, with 
the conservative men of the North, “there has been speaking 
enough and quite too much in proportion to the acting.” Now 
this is what we intimated before reading Dickinson’s letter. 
And here we would ask Northern conservatives, if one of your 
own men tells you you talk too much and act too little, will 
you not believe him, though you might disregard us? But 
even though you should disregard us we will tell you again 
what you ought to do, instead of passing so many resolutions. 
To lay down your platform as a programme for action is well 
enough. But many of you seem to think when you have 
passed the resolutions, and made flaming speeches, that is 
quite enough without any action. Now let us tell you, in 
plain and few words, what you ought to do. You ought to 
put down this abolition party in your midst. But as long as 
many of you attend the Union meetings and then go and vote 
the Black-republican ticket, you can’t accomplish this. As 
long as many of you, like Mr. Fillmore, write letters ostensibly 
to help the conservative cause, but in the very same letters 
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give “aid and comfort” to the enemy, by averring that 
Southern slavery is wrong, so long all your efforts will be 
impotent for good. Southern slavery is not wrong: it is 
right, and it has the sanction of nature and of nature’s God. 
This is so in the vey appearance of things, and we challenge 
the world to disprove it. 

You ought to stop your people from stealing our negroes, 
and robbing us of our property, in which they have given us 
just cause of war against you, as we shall prove in some 
subsequent article. It is your duty to comply with your con- 
stitutional obligation for the rendition of our fugitive slaves. 
You should not only see that the federal law, providing for 
their rendition is promptly and efficiently executed, but you 
should pass State laws to render the constitutional provision 
more efficacious. Instead of doing this, however, many of 
you have nullified the Federal law by State enactments, and 
have decreed condign punishment for Federal officers in your 
midst, who dare to execute the law of the confederacy. Now, 
do you think that Southern people can or will stand all this ? 
They have borne and forborne for a long time; but their for- 
bearance is appreaching an end. They shall not bear nor for- 
bear any longer, if we have a voice to be heard, or a pen to 
influence their actions. They have stood everything. They 
could get along very well with the thefts that were committed 
upon their property. They seemed to be unmoved at all the 
denunciation that was heaped upon their heads by fanatic 
Pharisees, But when anti-slavery teaching produces the prac- 
tical and legitimate result of a foray upon our borders—when 
your leading abolitionists aver that they expected it—when 
your philosophers declare a horse-thief and murderer the 
equal of Christ—when your women declare old Brown a 
Northern Moses, to lead negroes out of the bondage of a South- 
ern Egypt—and when such a man as Mr. Fillmore, who has 
had the confidence and the suffrages of Southern people, comes 
forward, ostensibly to uphold our constitution and laws, but 
really half-way apologizes for old Brown, telling the Southern 
people that their conduct in endeavoring to force slavery upon 
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Kansas was the cause of the old cut-throat’s conduct, and as- 
sure the Southern people that all Northern people are anti- 
slavery in sentiment—then we ask you candidly, Northern 
friends, is it not time we should arm for the defence of our 
homes and our firesides? Has not forbearance ceased to be a 
virtue ; and can you expect us to forbear any longer? Can you 
blame us for doubting that patriotic resolutions and flaming 
speeches can be our guard and our protection? In the lan- 
guage of Mr. Dickinson, ‘‘ This nefarious sectional spirit can 
never be arrested by mere public gatherings, by well-wrought 
figures of rhetoric, nor by peeans to the glorious Union, for all 
these have been stereotyped and set to music, and recited and 
repeated by good performers ; but if we would have peace, we 
must do justice with a practical hand; we must act as well 
as talk, and extract and crush out forever the insidiousness 
which grows like a canker at the very root of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

So much for Daniel 8. Dickinson for the present. Now, we 
have other observations to make upon the subject of Mr. Fill- 
more’s letter, between whose views and the professed creed of 
the Blazk-republican party, there is no practical difference 
whatever. The Black-republicans believe that slavery is an 
evil; say they are opposed to interfering with it in the 
States ; but are in favor of such a policy as will prevent its 
extension to the territories. And this is- Mr. Fillmore’s posi- 
tion precisely. 

We wish to combat some of these errors, and others, which 
are only ramifications of the fountain-head views and feelings 
of the Abolitionists. We have given our reasons for calling 
all anti-slaveryites Abolitionists. Another reason for our doing 
so is the fact that they all, including Mr. Fillmore, look to the 
ultimate extinction of slavery. Some of them are for abolish- 
ing the institution by means of “ Kansas work,” John Brown- 
ism, fire and sword. One poor goose, at least—the “ learn- 
ed blacksmith”—is in favor of buying the Southern negroes, 
and setting them free—robbing the South indirectly, by means 
of protective tariffs, in order to avoid the appearance of rob- 
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bing her directly of her hundreds of millions invested 
in slaves. Precious simpletons, the peaceful Mr. Burritt 
must think we all are! Wonder if this prodigy of wis- 
dom is in favor of doing away with the principles of his peace . 
congresses—or pieces of congress, whatever he may choose to 
call them—in order to justify old Brown’s raid. He could do 
so as consistently as Mrs. Stowe’s preacher brother does, when 
he turns loose his flood of gibberish about Sharpe’s rifles, in- 
stead of preaching the peace of Christ. He could do so as 
consistently as the old reprobate Brown, when in the midst of 
his violations of all the commandments of the Old Testament, 
and all the precepts of the New, he lies in the presence of God 
and eternity, by professing so much veneration for the Bible. 

But to return. Others of the Abolitionists, most of the Black- 
republican party, wish to abolish slavery, so they say, simply 
by hemming it in, and suffering it to die out of itself—which, 
by the way, the Southern people will never submit to, as long 
as they have a cent of money, a breath in their bodies, or a 
hand to raise for the advancement of their interests. When- 
ever they actually need territory for the expansion of slavery, 
they will take their swords in hand and their muskets upon 
their shoulders, and conquer it if they cannot get it otherwise. 
They combined world cannot prevent our necessary expansion ; 
and this in all we want, in spite of the mistaken notions of 
some of our own zealots. . 

Mr. Fillmore, as we have shown, agrees practically with 
the Black-republicans in their professed creed. Yet he fights 
against some of their latent principles, and is willing to take 
part in Union meetings, while such Black-republicans as the 
Natick shoemaker ridicule these meetings. Now we leave Mr. 
Fillmore to fight the radicals upon those points upon which 
they differ, more in appearance than reality, and we will take 
the fight up where he leaves it off. He shall whip the leather- 
smelling Wilson, the successor (we ere utterly horrified at the 
idea) of Daniel Webster in the United States Senate, and then 
we will endeavor to show him that he deserves, if not a lashing, 
at least a correction. 
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And, by the way, we must be allowed to throw in a para- 
graph here concerning shoes, as long as we have the shoe- 
makers upon the board. The other day, since writing our 
paragraph concerning the brown paper soles of some of our 
Yankee shoes, we came across a paragraph in the newspapers 
confirmatory of what wesaid. It is taken from the Shoe and 
Leather Reporter, published somewhere at the North, we pre- 
sume, and reads as follows: 


“ PasTEBOARD SHOES.—These shoes are coarse brogans, such as sell at 
retail for $1 and $125. What is usually the sole, in this case, is only 
very thin, poor leather—it may be sheepskin. The welt is very thick, 
coarse leather, to which both upper leather and sole are sewed or pegged. 
The deficiency inside is supplied by thick yellow pasteboard. The shoes 
thus appear to have very good stout soles. <A very little wear carries 
away the thin skin of a sole, and the yellow pasteboard presents itself, and 
the cheatery is thus exposed, too late for the purchaser. We have seen 
all this.” 


Dr. Lee, in the Field and Fireside, adds, after inserting the 
above paragraph in his paper, from which we take it: ‘‘ We 
believe some of our planters have been thus swindled the past 
season.” And we will take occasion here to say that if Dr. 
Lee will find out from the swindled planters where they bought 
these pasteboard shoes, and let the merchants who sold them 
state from what Northern house or manufacturers they were 
obtained, we should not be surprised to find them traced right 
into the shop of Henry Wilson. Even if they are not, how- 
ever, Mr. Wilson can better employ his talents for usefulness 
by persuading his brother shoemakers to manufacture better 
shoes for the “poor negroes” than by spouting his abolition 
rhodomontade in the United States Senate. It would be a 
good idea, any way, for him to quit the Senate, and go back 
to his shoe-shop. Doubtless he is better at making’ shoes than 
making laws—unless he does actually use pasteboard for soles. 
In that event, he had better be allowed to remain in the Senate. 
For nauseating as his speeches are to the whole country, the 
Southern planter at least, whose duty as well as pleasure it is 
to provide good shoes for his negroes, can better stand even 
Wilson’s speeches than he can the unmitigated meanness of 
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putting pasteboard in shoes manufactured for the “ poor slaves.” 
The man who would do that, would steal the coppers off of a 
dead negro’s eyes. And still some of the Northern shoe manu- 
facturers do it, while the air hanging over their section is being 
burdened with howls of pity for the “ poor negroes.” 

Now we do not aceuse all Northern shoemakers of the great 
abominafion of pasteboard shoes. But conservative men should 
see that this unmitigated meanness is put down in their midst 
—this crying for the Southern slave, and sending him the 
most worthless shoes. We don’t know but that the patriots of 
the North had better suspend even their efforts against the 
damning, blighting abolition party, until their united effort 
shall wash out from their borders—if need be by turning the 
ocean upon them—the deep, dark, foul stain of such abolition 
shoes as are described in the Shoe and Leather Reporter. The 
makers of these shoes can justify themselves only in one way. 
They may be attempting to abolish slavery by killing all the 
Southern negroes, by means of giving them pleurisies and 
pneumonies, the result of their pasteboard shoes. 

We have told how Dr. Lee could serve the South and his 
country ; that is, by tracing up the pasteboard shoes to their 
proper source. This he ought to do, and publish the guilty, 
criminal, outrageous manufacturers. By doing so he can 
render our section better service than by urging the propriety 
of re-opening the African slave trade. For by doing this he 
gives the abolitionists an opportunity to misconstrue Southern 
sentiments, and supplies them with a good weapon to fight us. 

Now again for Mr. Fillmore’s letter. As we have said, we 
leave the conservative abolitionists to fight ihe radical ones, 
and we will take up the fight where the former leave it off. 

The object of the meeting to which Mr. Fillmore was in- 
vited, and which gave rise to his letter, was stated in the hand- 
bill, which heralded its call, to be “ Justice and Fraternity” 
between the North and the South. Mr. Fillmore could not 
attend the meeting, but he states that the ‘objects of the 
meeting have his most hearty approval.” It is necessary, in 
order to arrive at the exact purport of Mr. Fillmore’s letter, to 
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inquire what was the immediate cause of the meeting in New- 
York. It was old Brown’s foray, and the meeting was called 
to condemn that foray. Had the South, or any of her citizens, 
committed any sin against the North which-was to be con- 
demned by this meeting? Not by any means. And yet Mr. 
Fillmore writes as if the South had, equally with the North, 
been guilty of some crime. Hence he says that he would 
*‘ cordially join in admonishing the country, North and South» 
to mutual forbearance toward each other; and to cease crim- 
ination and re-crimination on both sides.” 

Mr. Fillmore reminds us of a contemptible pedagogue to 
whom weonce went to school. This depraved excrescence upon 
humanity used to have his partialities and antipathies in school, 
which he showered, the one upon those whom he happened to 
like, and the other upon those whom he disliked. There were 
two boys going to school to him, whom we will call Peter and 
Paul. Peter he loved, and Paul he hated, simply because Paul 
so far excelled his beastly nature in everything that constitutes 
a human being, that this was a constant rebuke to him, which 
he was always ready to revenge. Peter was a clever fellow 
enough, and would have been cleverer, had it not been for the 
baneful influence of the pedagogue’s love, which love he had, 
because it was the teacher’s pecuniary interest to love him. 
But Peter was mischievous, as all schoolboys are, and in- 
dulged in his mischief and violations of the rules of the school 
with impunity. It so happened that he and Paul sat together, 
and whenever the former was so outrageous in his violations of 
law that Scampy (the pedagogue), could not look over it any 
longer, he would speak as follows: ‘“ Peter, you and Paul are 
behaving so badly that I must punish you.” 

Paul, now, might be as innocent as a lamb; but this made 
no difference with Scampy. He would call the two boys up, 
and, in great fury, strike Peter a few blows, so as to be sure 
not to hurt him, and then fall upon Paul and flail him as if he 
had been an ox—thus “ robbing Peter” of his just due, “ to 
pay Paul,” that to which he was not at all entitled. Just so 
it is with Mr. Fillmore. Peter (the North) has been sinning 
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most outrageously—so much so that Mr. Fillmore thinks it will 
not do to let him go unrebuked any longer. So he calls him 
up, and with him Paul (the South), making the latter the 
scape-goat for the former. He strikes Peter a few blows, and 
thrashes Paul most unmercifully. As we have shown in 
another chapter, he lays the opening of the “ bad box” (Pan- 
dora’s) ‘‘ into which we have got,” to poor Paul (the South). 

Now we would ask, in all candor, is it just or generous in 
Mr. Fillmore, when he is invited to attend a meeting, called to 
condemn old Brown’s conduct, to lay the lash upon the back 
of the South, instead of upon that of the infamous crew that 
put the old horse-thief forward to do the dirty work, which 
they have sought so long to have done, but which their own 
base hearts, steeped in treason as they are, have always been 
too cowardly to undertake ? 

There is a subtle essence, or spirit, oozing through the pores 
of the words which go to make up Mr. Fillmore’s letter that 
betrays his real feeling, in spite of all his efforts to conceal it. 
He has succeeded, but to a very limited extent, in exercising, 
as he wishes to do, the art cultivated by Talleyrand, of con- 
cealing his ideas by means of language. When he admonishes 
the ‘ North and South to mutual forbearance toward each 
other ;” advising them to “cease crimination and recrimina- 
tion on both sides ;” applying the derogatory epithet ‘* unfor- 
tunate” to slavery ; speaking of the “ performance of a pain- 
ful official duty in approving and enforcing ihe fugitive slave 
law ;” intimating that the rights of the South touching slavery, 
guaranteed her by the Constitution, are *‘ burdens and responsi- 
bilities ;” speaking of the “ disturbing question of slavery ;” 
calling slavery a “‘ Pandora’s box ;” intimating that the South 
‘attempted to force slavery into Kansas by a repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise ;” throwing the blame of the “ flood of 
evils now swelling and threatening to overflow the Constitu- 
tion, and sweep away the foundation of the government itself, 
and deluge this land with fraternal blood,” upon the “ unfor- 
tunate act” of repealing the Missouri Compromise, for which 
he says himself the North is responsible, and should not there- 
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fore blame the South; saying and intimating various other 
things derogatory to the South and slavery ; it is evident that 
our good ex-president, in being called upon to condemn John 
Brown’s treason, instead of doing so with a vim, shows that he 
is in the exercise of a ‘ painful duty,” to do so ever so little, 
and improves the gracious opportunity to administer very de- 
cided rebuke to the South for bringing so much trouble upon 
the country. The tone, the spirit, the import, of Mr. Fillmore’s 
letter are evident ; and what we say about it cannot be contro- 
verted. 

Our ex-president says that the North and the South should 
be admonished to ‘ endeavor to restore again that fraternal 
feeling and confidence which have made us a great and happy 
people.” 

And how can this be done? Not by condemning slavery, 
as Mr. Fillmore does, but by the Northern people opening their 
eyes to see the benefits of the system: see how much slave 
labor has contributed to make us a “great and happy peo- 
ple;” see how many Northern people it furnishes with em- 
ployment; how much shipping it enlarges: how many facto- 
ries it keeps going; how many merchants it supplies with mer- 
chandise ; and what a glorious moral effect it has had in train- 
ing Southern statesmen to conduct the ship of state. The 
man who shuts his eyes upon these things, either does so will- 
fully, or “* fanatical zeal blinds his moral perceptions,” as Mr, 
Fillmore says in reference to John Brown. 

When Nicodemus went to Christ to learn of him, and showed 
himself not an apt scholar in appreciating the doctrines of the 
Great Teacher, Jesus said unto him, ‘“‘ Art thou a master in 
Israel, and knowest not these things?” So we would say to 
Mr. Fillmore, with regard to the true effec s of slavery upon 
this age, and upon the world, “ Art thou a master in Israel, 
and knowest not these things?” Our good ex-president is ev- 
idently behind the times. He belongs to a past age when he 
gives vent to his anti-slavery sentiments—when he fails to see 
that slavery is an important element of empire in this country, 
notwithstanding Mr. Senator Seward calls it an “ aristocratic 
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column in the edifice of National Democracy,” and says that 
‘‘the unsubstantial base of that column is concealed by 
scourges and chains, and serpents hiss from among the leaves 
that wreath its capital.”—A splendid piece of rhetoric, whose 
falsehood in sentiment we shall, after awhile, consider. 

No one thing has contributed to make us so powerful as a 
nation as slavery, and Mr. Fillmore ought to know it. Even 
the London Times and the British people are beginning to have 
a little sense beat into them; and the present generation will 
not pass away, before the world will understand that the sys- 
tem of negro slavery at the South is the best thing for the 
negro and the world. Does Mr. Fillmore imagine that he 
can make a white man of a negro, or confer freedom upon 
the stupid African? As well expect to change his skin, 
or the spots upon the leopard. Our ex-President is very foolish 
to attempt to change the order of Nature, or the decree of 
Heaven. When will men learn to take things as God made 
them, and not undertake to teach lessons to the Most High, in 
the economy of his universe ? 

Harmony, then, can be restored between the North and the 
South, only by the North opening her eyes to see how much 
blessed. she is in connection with the institution of slavery, and 
by putting down the fanatical and knavish demagogues in her 
midst, who war upon the institution. When did the South 
ever war upon the North, or any of her institutions? When 
did she attack even the accursed factory system of New and 
Old England, which has enslaved more white people whom 
God designed to be free, than any and all other causes com- 
bined. And oh! what enslavement this factory system does 
bring. Negro slavery elevates the African far above the posi- 
tion which Nature has assigned him. The factory system of 
the North and England takes white people and drags them 
down, down, down. ‘They are made slaves, some of them far 
below the Southern negro. 

In the Svuth it is different. Where there are two classes of 
people, one bond and one free, as in the Southern States, the 
line of demarcation is broad and distinct between the two 
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castes. There is no sinking the white man in the Southern 
States to the condition of aslave. We care not how poor he 
is, nor where he works, in the factory or elsewhere, he has cer- 
tain rights, and a certain dignity, over and above the rights 
and dignity of laborers in free States, which neither his em- 
ployer, nor any one else, would dare invade. The Southern 
poor white man is always looking up, up, up. The tendency 
of the laboring whites in other parts of the world is down, 
down, down. And why is it that in the Southern States no 
one dare invade even the dignity, let alone the rights, of a poor 
white man? Why is it that the poor white man South is al- 
ways looking up? 

It is on account of negro slavery. Here negroes are the 
menials and the drudges. The color of the African’s skin is 
the badge of his position, while the white skin, in whatever 
position found, secures respect for itsowner. It shows that he 
belongs to the superior, or, if you please, the aristocratic race. 
The negroes are the plebeians—the whites the patricians, and 
the white skin guarantees social position. Your wealthy na- 
bob dare not, at his peril, insult it. The poor white man 
South will not brook insult, for he knows that insult is not for 
his race. The man who should attempt to address him upon 
any other than terms of equality, would assuredly be knocked 
down. No poor white man South will be “treated like a 
negro.” He has the inferior race ever before his eyes to warn 
him not to approach their level. He has no menial service to 
perform, for negroes do all the drudgery. He is too proud, 
and justly too proud, to perform any such service. He pro- 
perly leaves that for negroes todo. Hence the fact that ne- 
gro slavery at the South constantly exerts an elevating influ- 
ence upon the white race, at the same time thatit elevates the 
negro far above the condition in which Nature has placed him. 
You can never degrade the laboring whites in the Southern 
States to a low condition, because they belong to the aristo- 
cratic race, and will not be sunk to the level of negroes. And 
such are the good wages they receive, that they almost always 
hire a negro to do the menial service in their families. This is 
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the glory of negro slavery in the South—that at the same time 
it makes the negro infinitely better off than in his native home, 
it keeps the poorer classes of white people jealous of their rights 
as freemen—and makes them proud, brave, and independent 
They would be the last people in the world to give up the in- 
stitution, and the first to shed their blood in its defence. And 
why is this so? Because they and their children are more in- 
terested in it than the wealthiest planters and the largest 
owners of slaves. 

We once heard an old man make some very sensible 
remarks about the existence of slavery at the South. Without 
owning a slave, he was one of the warmest friends of slavery, 
and so were all of a large family he had raised. Whenever 
the question of ‘Southern rights” was agitated, he and his 
boys would become almost furious upon the subject. And, by 
the way, let it be said to the credit of the non-slaveholders 
South, and in proof of what we have been saying, that they are, 
and always have been, when the question of Northern aggres- 
sion upon slavery was up, the warmest champions of our 
institutions, and showed more feeling than the slaveholders 
themselves. 

But what the old man we started to tell about said, was 
this: “I am now very old; my day has past; I have been a 
laboring man all my life, but I have always been able to 
have a negro to do the drudgery in my family. When I didn’t 
own one, I was able to hire one. I hope my children will be 
able to do the same after Iam dead and gone. I want the 
institution of slavery preserved for their benefit. I am afraid 
—yes I know, that if negroes were not here to do menial ser- 
vice, unfortunate white people would have it to do. If slavery 
were abolished, my children and my grand children might 
have it todo. I want the institution of slavery preserved for 
the benefit of my children.” 

We are like the old man, we want the institution of slavery 
preserved for the benefit of our children. If there were no 
negroes here, when we laid down to die, we might be tortured 
with the fear that our children, through misfortune, might 
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become menials and slaves. But if we could die with the 
assurance that negro slavery would be perpetual, we could 
at least leave our children the heritage of a white skin, which 
would, through all ages, guarantee to them and theirs social 
position. We should feel that we were leaving our descend- 
ants ranked among the white aristocracy, and that they would 
always be proud, free, and independent. 

Without negro slavery, however, the white skin is not a 
guarantee against bandage. It is not so in New-England, 
nor old England, nor elsewhere upon the globe, but in the 
States where negro slavery exists. A white skin in manufac- 
turing countries is no security against slavery of the most 
abject kind, though the actual slave may be nominally free, 
as it is often the case, in the Southern States, that the nominal 
slave is actually free. Nothing is so enslaving as the factory 
system out of the Southern States. In these States, negro 
slavery counteracts the baleful influence of even the enslaving 
factory system. This is the reason that Southern manufac- 
turers, with the advantage over Northern ones of having the 
staple produce at their own doors, cannot make the factory 
business profitable. You can’t make factory operatives in the 
Southern States slaves, as they are in factories elsewhere, and 
hence those who use their labor cannot compete with those 
elsewhere, who can and do make the worst kind of slaves of 
their operatives. God grant that it may always be so. God 
give us negro slavery always, so that our poor white people 
may be kept jealous of their rights as white men and free men ; 
that they may have actual slavery in their midst, so that 
they may watch their own condition, have something with 
which they may contrast their own position, and always be 
warned when capital and power are pushing them on toward 
bondage. And particularly may we always have slavery in 
our midst, to counteract the baleful factory system, whose 
shadow falls like a blight and a desolation upon so many 
homes in Old and New-England. This mighty abomination 
exists at the North, and nothing is so destructive of «life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” as this. Yet it is an 
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institution with which Southern people have never interfered. 
On the contrary, they have been fleeced of millions to support 
this wery factory system, which makes slaves of so many of 
their Northern brethren. 

Well, this factory system is only one of the mighty evils that 
are afflicting the North. Yet, if the North chooses to tolerate 
these evils, it is no business of ours, and we do not interfere 
with them. Why then cannot the North be induced to let 
alone slavery in our midst, which Mr. Fillmore thinks an evil, 
but which we know to be a great blessing? And when Mr. 
Fillmore is written to, to attend a Union meeting, held to 
condemn the treason of Old Brown, why does he lecture the 
South, at least equally with the North, as if the South inter- 
fered with the internal policy of the North, as the North does 
with her’s ? Why does he admonish d0¢h North and South to 
‘endeavor to restore again that fraternal feeling and confidence 
which have made us a great and happy people?” Why does 
he not rather say to the North, you are the cause of all this 
want of ‘fraternal feeling and confidence,” because of your 
onslaughts upon slavery ; and in order to restore that fraternal 
‘‘ feeling and confidence,” these assaults must cease? Now, 
if Mr. Fillmore can say—if he dare say, the South has ever 
encroached upon the rights of the North, he might talk as he 
does. But he cannot truthfully say so. 

We have already spoken of Mr. Fillmore’s applying the epi- 
thet “‘ unfortunate” to slavery. We said that it was intended 
to be derogatory, and the connection in which he uses the 
same word in other parts of his letter, shows that we were 
right. For instance, after denouncing the Kansas Act, he goes 
on to call it “ this wnforlunate Act.” Again, he speaks of the 
“ unfortunate controversy about slavery in Kansas.” Nor is 
this all. Not only does Mr. Fillmore call slavery, in a deroga- 
tory manner, “ unfortunate,” but he goes farther than this ; he 
connects other degrading epithets with it. For instance, he 
speaks of “this disturbing question of slavery,” and “ this 
Pandora’s box of slavery.” We do not intend to charge Mr. 
Fillmore with falsehood. Far from it. But there are two 
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implied false statements in the quotations just made from our 
conservative ex-President’s letter. There is an implied state- 
ment that slavery is, of itself, disturbing, and that the South- 
ern people are responsible for all the disturbance which has 
grown out of the attacks made upon their homes and firesides. 
This statement, whether the man who makes it intends to 
state a falsehood or not, is unqualifiedly false, and we call up- 
on Mr. Fillmore to make good his implied charge that the 
South and slavery have created all the disturbance in the 
Union. 

We want to say a few words more about Mr. Fillmore’s ter- 
rible ox, and we want to show that from the manner in 
which he legitimately uses the phrase ‘‘ Pandora’s box,” here 
and elsewhere, when he calls slavery that box, he intends to 
speak of it as “the sum of all villanies,” and the source of 
all evils. Now, who was this Pandora, and what was the na- 
ture of the box which she had? We will first give the ac- 
count of our old friend Peter Parley, whose authority, prob- 
ably, Mr. Fillmore has adopted ; and then we will quote from 
Professor Anthon, to show that Pandora had no boz at all, but 
raised the lid of a jar, which stood in the house of her hus- 
band, Epimetheus, and turned all the evils (including slavery, 
Mr. Fillmore would think) out of that. Old Peter Parley’s 
account of the doz is found in his mythology, p. 29, and thus 
reads : 


“ Pandora, whom the ancients believed to be the first woman who was 
ever created, was made of clay by Vulcan. When she had received life, 
all the gods gave her different valuable presents ; and Jupiter presented 
‘her with a beautiful box, to be given to the man whom she married. Pan- 
dora carried it to Prometheus, but he would not receive the gift. She 
then married his brother Epimetheus. When the box which she present- 
ed to her husband was opened by him, innumerable evils and distempers 
issued from it, and dispersed themselves over the world, where they still 
continue. Hope alone remained at the bottom of the box, without which 
the affections, afflictions, and sorrows of life could not be borne.’ 


Now for the account of Professor Anthon, taken from his 
Classical Dictionary : 


“ Panpora, the first created female, and celebrated in one of the early 
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legends of the Greeks as having been the cause of the introduction of 
evil into the world. Jupiter, it seems, incensed at Prometheus for having 
stolen the fire from the skies, resolved to punish men for this daring deed. 
He, therefore, directed Vulcan to knead earth and water, to give it human 
voice and strength, and to make it assume the fair form of a virgin, like 
the immortal goddesses. He desired Minerva to endow her with artist- 
knowledge ; Venus to give her beauty ; and Mercury to inspire her with 
an impudent and artful disposition. When formed, she was attired by the 
seasons and graces, and each of the deities having bestowed upon her the 
commanded gifts, she was named Pandora (all gifted nav, all, and dépov, a 
gift). Thus furnished, she was brought by Mercury to the dwelling of 
Epimethus, who, though his brother Prometheus had warned him to be on 
his guard, and to receive no gifts from Jupiter, dazzled with her charms, 
took her into his house, and made her his wife. The evil effects of 
the imprudent step were speedily felt. In the dwelling of Epimetheus 
stood a closed jar, which he had been forbidden to open. Pandora, under 
the influence of female curiosity, disregarding the injunction, raised the 
lid, and all the evils hitherto unknown to man poured out, and spread 
themselves over the earth. In terror at the sight of these monsters, she 
shut down the lid just in time to prevent the escape of Hope, which thus 
remained to man his chief support and comfort. * * * It is deserv- 
ing of notice that Hesiod, and all the others, agree in naming the vessel 
which Pandora opened, a jar (70s), aud never hint at, her having brought 
it with her to the house of Epimetheus. Yet the idea has been universal 
among the moderns” [including old Peter Parley and Mr. Fillmore], 
“that she brought all the evils with her from Heaven, shut up in a bor 
(rvgs). The only way for accounting for this is, that, at the restoration 
of learning, the narrative in Hesiod was misunderstood.” 


Now, if we were disposed to criticise this account of the 
Pandora affair, we would ask how came Hope in the box or 
jar either, with all the evils? And®we would say, it did seem 
to us, that when the evi/s were turned loose to do all the harm 
they could (mind you, they could do no hurt as long as they 
were boxed up), Hope ought to have been turned loose too, to 
counteract their efforts. What good could she do boxed up, 
or jarred up? The Pandora scrape is rather a lame affair, 
whether we take the box of Mr. Fillmore and “old Peter Par- 
ley, or the jar of Professor Anthon, supported by Messrs. 
Homer, Hesiod, and others. But it is no part of our busi- 
ness now to criticise this Pandora affair. Our only object is 
to show that it was a terrible affair, whether we receive the 
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box or jar version, and Mr. Fillmore knew it, and knowing it, 
he could not express a worse opinion of slavery than by call- 
ing it Pandora’s box. The difference between the box and 
slavery, however, really is, if Mr. Fillmore knew it, that the 
box was a very pretty thing, but was chokefull of ugly 
things, while the word slavery is a very ugly one applied 
to white men, as it was when it got its odium, but is choke- 
full of blessings. , 

Besides showing what.a terrible thing the Pandora’s box 
affair was, we had another object, in giving a full account of 
the matter. It was to induce Mr. Fillmore, for the future, in 
his allusions to slavery, and the Kansas Act, to alter somewhat 
the forms of expression used. He has employed the phrase 
Pandora’s box often enough. Let him, hereafter, speak of 
Pandora’s jar, by way of variety. He will see from the ex- 
tracts we have given, that he would have high authority for 
doing so; and we don’t know but the alternate for Pandora’s 
box would be better anyway, since it would be suggestive of 
the jars into which Mr. Fillmore thinks slavery has got the 
country ; though he might urge on his side, that his term was 
equally suggestive, since slavery has got the country into a 
bad doz, as well as into jars. Still he would have to admit 
that the argument of variety has force in favor of the future 
use of Pandora’s jar, for awhile, at least, instead of Pandora’s 
box. We do not desire, be it understood, to have the word 
box struck out of the speeches and letters of Mr. Fillmore al- 
ready written and deliveréd. Let them stand as they are, else 
it would destroy the variety contemplated in contending for 
the future use of jar for box. We commend this matter to 
Mr. Fillmore’s most serious and prayerful attention. 

Mr. Fillmore speaks of his ‘ painful official duty in approv- 
ing and enforcing the fugitive slave law.” He also says he 
would not “ seek to enjoy its [the Constitution] benefits, with- 
out sharing its burdens and its responsibilities.’ By these 
“burdens and responsibilities,” he means the obligations 
which the Constitution imposes with regard to slavery. Now, 
if Mr. Fil lmore is the enlightened statesman, and the man 
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disposed to feel and act rightly, which he has the reputation of 
being, he should, unless he believes the Southern people and 
their institutions to be monstrous, take a pleasure in giving 
them their constitutional rights. But instead of this, he says 
it was painful for him todo so. Why painful? It could have 
- been for no other reason than that he believed the fugitive 
slave law to be an outrage upon humanity, and its execution 
as still worse. 

If our good ex-President, then, instead of opening his eyes, 
and throwing aside his prejudice, so that he can see how much 
slavery has done for the negro, the country and the world, and 
then calling upon his countrymen to do the same, goes on, 
even though indirectly, in a letter written to a meeting called 
for rebuking John Brown’s murders and thefts, to tell his 
people that slavery is a great abomination, how can he expect 
them to heed his feeble voice of caution against violating the 
laws of his country? His voice against slavery, even though 
sometimes speaking by implication only, is trumpet-tongued, 
while he speaks in a feeble whisper about the “ painful duty” 
of bowing to the “ burdens and responsibilities ” of the Con- 
stitution ; that is, he and others like him mean to use about 
this language to the Northern people :—*“ It is true that Southern 
negro slavery is agreat abomination. ‘ We are all anti-slavery 
in sentiment,’ and we mean to pursue such a course as will abol- 
ish it in the end. But it is upheld now by law and the Con- 
stitution, and until such time as we can change these, and 
pursue such other policy as will eventually crush it out, you 
must abide by the Constitution and the laws. We know it is 
very “ painful” for you to do so, but still let us do so at every 
sacrifice. This thing will have an end after awhile.” 

But at this point, in steps Seward and says :—‘ My country- 
men, you see that Mr. Fillmore is just as much opposed to 
slavery as you and [ are, and considers it as great an evil as any 
of us. He Says, however, that you must return the fugitive,— 
the poor, bleeding fugitive slave, because the Constitution and 
laws require it of you. He says it is ‘ painful,’ but you must 
neverthelss do it. He admits a great deal in saying that 
your constitutional and legal obligation is a ‘ painful’ one, 
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. Why is it ‘ painful?’ It is not because in conforming with 
the requirements of that obligation, you do an act which out- 
rages justice, humanity, and every command of Heaven? 
You can take upon yourself no obligation that requires you to 
do these things. There isa ‘higher law’ that releases you 
from any such supposed obligation. Hence I trust you will 
never retnrn the poor, bleeding fugitive, whose footsteps are 
hounded by his cruel master upon this hallowed soil of the 
Northern States, sacred to’ freedom. The Constitution and 
laws of the country may stand in the way of over-scrupulous 
and not very: penetrating minds like Mr. Fillmore’s—those 
which cannot look through the letter of the law, to see in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of our free institutions ; but to minds 
like yours and mine, which will see and direct us to do right, 
in spite of laws made null by the “ higher law” of God, these 
things which bar the blindly conscientious ex-President, are 
no barricr at all.” 

Does not Mr. Fillmore see that in condemning slavery, he is 
playing into the hands’of William H. Seward? All that he 
and those of his notions of philosophy, who are a great num- 
ber in the Northern States, want, is an acknowledgment, on 
the part of Mr. Fillmore and others, that slavery is wrong, and 
they can accomplish the balance. Little do they care for Con- 
stitution and laws. 

The truth is, there will never be that harmony between the 
North and South, which Mr. Fillmore invokes, until he and 
others stop telling the Northern people that slavery is wrong. 
They may preach peace, peace, from now till doomsday ; and 
unless they base their hopes for peace upon some more sub- 
stantial basis than that of charity for Southern slavery, there 
will never be any peace. And Mr. Fillmore and other politi- 
cal philosophers of his class need not lay the flattering unction 
to their souls, that slavery is soon to have an end in the South, 
by peaceful means, and that, therefore, the Northern people 
will not much longer have to exercise the spirit of forbear- 
ance against what some of them consider ‘ the sum of all vil- 
lanies,”’ 
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If the Southern people are not determined to see their whole 
country sunk, before they will submit to any dictation from 
the North, or the world ; if they are not determined to sacrifice 
the life of every man, in this section, before they will tolerate 
interference with their domestic affairs; if the husband is not 
ready to sacrifice his wife, and the wife the husband ; if child- 
ren would not give up their parents, and parents their children ; 
if the mother would not thrust the infant from her hgeast upon 
the blade of the assassin; ifour people would not do these 
things before they would submit to any interference with the 
subject of slavery, by outside influence, then we have greatly 
mistaken their temper; we have over-estimated their patriot- 
ism and their devotion to the great principle of liberty for those 
whose nature will allow them to have liberty ; and we would 
blush to think that we belonged to such a craven, cowardly 
race ; and would think the sooner that they too were made 
slaves, the better. 

Slavery at the South can be abolished only in two ways. 
If it is ever to be abolished (and we have no idea it will be 
in hundreds of years, if ever), it will be by the peaceful 
operation of laws over which neither abolitionists nor men 
have any control—the laws of nature and of nature’s God— 
or it will be when war has pillaged and laid waste our homes ; 
when sire and son sleep in the warrior’s grave; when mother 
and babe are murdered; and when the storm of battle has 
swept over, and ravaged our fair fields. We are determined 
that slavery shall be abolished only in one of these ways; and 
it is time the North and the world knew it. We have sworn 
upon the altar of our country to protect our rights, and in the 
fulfilment of that oath we will live and die. The wild beast 
of the forest will turn and rend the invader of her lair, much 
more will men, who wear the image of their God, vent their 
honest rage upon those who seek to burn and plunder their 
homes and firesides, either directly themselves, or who, by 
their teachings, influence the gathering of the robber-band, 
to make inroads upon their domain. 

We wish to state here how it happens that we have taken 
up Mr. Fillmore’s letter and commented upon it, and Dickin- 
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son’s, to the exclusion of others, written upon the same 
occasion. It happened in this way. The two letters men- 
tioned above were the only two we had seen when we began 
to write. In fact, they are the only two We have seen up to 
the writing of this paragraph. They were the letters of two 
representative men, and were in such marked contrast in 
tone and sentiment, as to challenge the comparison we have 
instituted, between them. Besides, we desired to show the 
people throughout the Union, what little hope there is for the 
safety of the country in such positions and views as those of 
Mr. Fillmore, and those who think like them. They do the 
cause of anti-slavery good service. 

We say these things of Mr. Fillmore with regret: for up to 
the date of his letter to the New-York Union meeting, we not 
only had great confidence in his patriotism, but in his ability 
and judgment. We never believed him tobe a brilliant 
man, but then we thought he could be trusted to take a com- 
mon sense viéw of the slavery question. We knew that he 
was formerly an anti-slavery man, and that when he was a 
candidate for the vice-presidency (the election to which acci- 
dentally made him President), his celebrated anti-slavery letter, 
written from Buffalo in 1838, was quoted against him with 
a good deal of effect. We knew, also, that when he had 
gotten to be President, a sense of responsibility made him 
national and conservative, and we thought he had abjured his 
abolition heresies. As much as in us lay, we gave his admin- 
istration our feeble support: and when he was a candidate for 
the presidency in 1856, we gave him credit for being as sound 
upon the slavery question as any practical purpose required : 
and, though we did not vote for him, because we knew there 
was no chance to elect him, and there was a chance to elect 
Mr. Buchanan, who occupied every way a better position, still, 
in various speeches upon the stump, we spoke in the highest 
terms of his national and conservative course. In this frame 
of mind we continued until we read Mr. Fillmore’s letter, 
called forth by the foray of Old Brown. We then gave him 
up to the great anti-slavery party of the country. Relieved 
of the responsibility of the presidency, or determined to seek it 
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again at the hands of the ‘ moderate” anti-slavery men, he 
now returns to his first love, as set forth in the following 
letter : 

Burrato, Oct. 17, 1838. 

Sir :—Your communication of the 15th inst , as chairman of a committee 
appointed by “ The Anti-slavery Society of the county of Erie,” has just 
come to hand. You solicit my answer to the following interrogatories: 

Ist. Do you believe that petitions to Congress on the subject of slavery 
and the slave trade ought to be received, read, and respectfully considered 
by the representatives of the people ? 

2d. Are you opposed to the annexation of Texas to this Union, under 
any circumstances, as long as slaves are held therein? 

3d. Are you in favor of Congress exercising all the constitutional 
power it possesses to abolish the internal slave trade between the States? 

Ath. Are you in favor of immediate legislation for the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia ? 

I am much engaged, and have no time to enter into argument, or explain 
at length my reasons for my opinions. I shall, therefore, content myself, 
for the present, by answering all your interrogatories in the affirmative, 
and leave, for some future occasion, a more extended discussion on the 
subject. 

Minzarp Finimore. 

It will be seen from the above, as well as Mr. Fillmore’s late 
letter, that he is altogether an anti-slavery man. We have 
not got our consent to call him an abolitionist, though he gives 
‘aid and comfort” to the abolition party. He is as good a 
Black-republican as any of them; and so Mr. Corwin, in 
effect, says, in an extract from his speech lately made in 
Congress; and Corwin, you will recollect, was one of Fillmore’s 
cabinet officers. Now he, as-well as Collamer, another-mem- 
ber of Fillmore’s cabinet, is a Black-republican, and the 
former, in a speech which he made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the 8th day of December last, holds the follow- 
ing language: ‘Mr. Fillmore, prior to his election as vice- 
president of the United States, did express, in a very formal 
manner, every opinion held by the (Black) republican party 
of this day.” Our good ex-accidental president is given up, 
body and soul, to the abolitionists. 
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VI.—ANNIE DREW. 


Or all the girls who’re in the town, 
There’s none like Annie Drew, 

With rosy cheeks of peachy down, 
And eyes of swimming blue. ° 


Her teeth are burnished, costly on 
Her neck is lily white, 

That peeps between her jetty curls, 
Like morning through the night. 


Her hand is dainty, nice, and fair, 
With tapering fingers small, 

But should it touch you, then beware 
The potent witch’s thrall. 


No airy bird, with warbling throat, 
*Mid sky of azure blue, 
Can charm the ear with sweeter note 
Than gentle Annie Drew. 
Dec. 13, 1858. 
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BY J. A. TURNER. 


Herscue V. Jounson was born in Burke county, Georgia, on 
the 18th September, 1812. After passing through the pre- 
paratory course inthe schools afforded by the county of his 
nativity, he entered the freshman class of Franklin College in 
January, 1831, and was graduated in 1834. Admitted to the 
bar in September of the same year, he opened a law office in 
Augusta, where he continued till 1839. Thence he removed 
to Jefferson county, and there, also, engaged in the active 
duties of his profession. 

As early as 1840, he entered the political arena, and is said 
to have done his party good service in the campaign between 
Van Buren and Harrison. 

Tn 1841, his name was prominently before a convention 
assembled in Milledgeville to nominate candidates for Congress, 
according to the general ticket system. But being a member 
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of the convention, he withdrew his name, and urged his friends 
to vote for Howell Cobb. 

In 1843, he was nominated to fill a vacancy in Congress; 
but the Democracy, that year, lost the battle, and he was 
defeated. 

In the Spring of 1844, he located in the vicinity of Milledge- 
ville, and was the member of the Democratic electoral ticket 
for the 7th Congressional District in the contest between Polk 
and Clay. Such was the power with which he wielded his 
battle-axe in favor of Polk and Democracy, that he acquired 
for himself the sobriquet of ‘‘ The Coon Killer.” 

In 1815, his name was prominently before the Democratic 
gubernatorial convention. But before the ballotings com- 
menced, a letter was read from him forbidding the use of his 
name in connection with executive honors. 

In 1847, his friends again urged his name before the guber- 
natorial convention. Upon the first ballot he received a num- 
ber of votes nearly equal to those received by Col. Towns, his 
successful competitor. His name was then withdrawn. 

Shortly after the inauguration of Governor Towns, Hon, 
W. I. Colquitt resigned his seat in the Senate of the United 
States, and Johnson was appointed by the Executive to fill the 
vacancy. He took his seat in the Senate on the 14th February, 
1848, and sustained the measures of Mr. Polk’s administra- 
tion. He at once took a high position in the councils of the 
nation, and elicited warm commendations from Mr. Calhoun. 

During the last mentioned year, he was a member of the 
National Convention which nominated Gen. Cass, and took a 
very active part in the campaign which followed. 

It was during the seggion of Congress which succeeded the 
defeat of the venerable Michigander that the famous ‘‘ South- 
ern Address” was put forth. Johnson’s name was appended 
to that document. 

In 1849, he was elected by the legislature Judge of the 
Superivr Courts of the Ocmulgee Circuit, and discharged the 
dutiesof his office faithfully, honestly, and with ability. 

It was during his administration of justice that the excite- 


ment concerning the compromise measures arose. His feelings 
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threw him with the Southern Rights party, though as an in- 
cumbent of the bench he abstained from taking his usual 
active part in party politics. 

After Georgia had decided in her convention of December, 
1850, to abide by the compromise measures, a*union of the 
two wings of the Democracy, divided upon these measures, 
took place, perhaps more through the instrumentality of Judge 
Johnson than of any other man. 

He was sent as a delegate to the National Convention of 
1852, and was also nominated by the Democracy as one of the 
electors for the State at large, in the contest between Pierce 
and Scott, and was elected. 

Having been chosen by the Democratic party as a candidate 
for Governor, he resigned his seat on the bench in August, 
1853, was elected to the gubernatorial chair on the first Mon- 
day in October, and was inaugurated on the 9th November. 

After occupying the Executive chair two years, he was 
again nominated by his party in 1855, and elected by a large 
majority. 

His term of office expiring in November, 1857, he has since 
that time been in private life, residing upon his plantation in 
Jefferson county. If we may judge from the expressions 
through the public press, it would seem that his friends design 
making an effort to invest him with the robes of the federal 
Senatorship at the next session of the legislature. 

Well do I remember, though at that time but a boy, when 
Johnson first made his appearance in public life in this part of 
the State. It was in the year 1844, as a member of the Elec- 
toral ticket put forward by the Democratic party in order to 
seek the vote of Georgia for Polk. fe was the candidate for 
elector of the 7th Congressional District, then represented by 
Hon. A. H. Stephens, who had been for a number of years 
actively and successfully engaged in public life, and who had, 
even at that early day, acquired a reputation for such elo- 
quence, such withering sarcasm in debate, as to have yained 
for himself the appellation of ‘‘ the Randolph of Georgia.” 
Johnson had not been so much in public life, and was a mis. 


erably poor speaker. The first time I heard him on the hus- 
‘ 
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tings was the year mentioned (’44). It was in the village of 
Eatonton. He and Colquitt were to address the people. John- 
son got up first, and madé a few cold, phlegmatic remarks. 
He was up but a short time—appeared timid, ungainly, con- 
fused ; committed several provoking blunders, which confused 
him-still more. His audience had no patience with him. If 
I remember correctly, he was not greeted with a single round 
of applause. All heartily wished him down, and soon down 
he sat, after making a complete failure. A worse run-aground 
was never witnessed. Boy asI was, I felt sorry for him, for I 
thought he seemed mortified. But his confusion was soon lost 
sight of, and he allowed to sink into the obscurity which I 
have no doubt he coveted, by means of every eye being fixed — 
upon the “invincible in debate,” the remarkable man Colquitt. 
Such was the effect of the wild, rugged eloquence of this fiery 
orator, that no one had time to think of Johnson. 

But soon after this there was to be a “ free discussion” in 
Eatonton—a thing bearing a very striking resemblance to a 
‘‘ free fight,” and therefore when such is going on, you may 
always “count me out.” But this en passant. 

In this ‘ free discussion,” Johnson and Baxter—the latter 
a very intelligent man and amiable gentleman, but not a 
popular orator—were the champions of dem»cracy, while 
Stephens and Meriwether—himself of no mean abilities, and 
of large experience—were to uphold the cause of Whiggery and 
Clay. An easy victory was anticipated over Johnson and 
Baxter. Besides the eloquence and ready powers of debate of 
Stephens, it has often been remarked that the speech of Meri- 
wether on that day was the best and most eloquent he ever 
made. If I remember correctly the order of debate, first 
Baxter spoke, then Meriwether, then Johnson followed with 
half of the time allotted him, then came Stephens, and 
Johnson closed with the remaining portion of his allotted time. 
At any rate, the tug of war was between Johnson and Stephens 
—the former having the close. This was arranged in the order 
of debate, in order to put the two orators on each side more 
nearly on terms of equality. 

VOL. L—=NO.1 o) 
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Johnson’s first speech was somewhat after the order of the 
one I have already described, though somewhat better. Bax- 
ter’s was a good argumentative speech. Meriwether’s was full 
of ability, taunt, and invective. Stephens’s possessed all the 
usual attributes of this cultivated orator—playfulness, wit, 
sarcasm, invective, irony, ridicule, eloquence, pathos, anecdote. 
When he sat down, Whig rejoiced, Democrat seemed. cast 
down, and the field was in possession of those who fought for 
Henry Clay. The most overwhelming defeat brooded over the 
Democratic banner. 

True, Johnson was to reply. But what could be expected 
of him ?—him who had already made two failures before the 
audience that was his on this occasion? But he arose to oc- 
cupy his remaining time, and it was evident that the very 
depths of his soul had been stirred. He had been the sleeping 
lion, and now he was stung to madness. Rage planted elo- 
quence in every feature, and he had not spoken a dozen words 
before his audience saw that thunderbolts were forging in his 
brain and bosom. He spoke a few words more, and now as 
he launched some barbed dart of irony, tipped with the 
sulphurous fire kindled in the ccnflict—some winged shaft of 
sarcasm dipped in wormwood and gall—against those who had 
wantoned with his feelings, and presumed upon his inertia, 
round after round: of applause greeted him, cheer after cheer 
made the welkin ring, and he mounted higher and higher in 
the heavens of genuine, burning oratory, soaring upon the 
wings which bore Demosthenes in his rugged, fiery eloquence. . 
Everything gave way before his impetuous, scathing, blighting, 
blasting invective. He rushed upon his foes with the clangor 
of the trumpet, and the flash of the battle-axe. Like Richard 
Coeur de Lion, among the scimetars of Saladin, he strode on, 
right on, dealing his stalwart blows right and left, and every- 
thing was borne down by his ponderous arm. Like the sleep- 
ing lion aroused from his lair by some careless intruder, he 
sprang upon his victims, tore their flesh, crunched their bones, 
and beat their bodies to a jelly by hurling them against the 
earth that trembled to the thunders of his infuriate howls. 
Like the mad bull in the arena, he rushed upon those who 
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pricked him with their spears, gored into their vitals, tossed 
them into the air, and trampled them under his feet. Like 
Murat, he changed the phalanx of his foes, and spread ruin 
and devastation before him. Like Junot, whom the French 
named ‘ the tempest,” he rushed upon the arguments of his 
opponents, and swept them like gossamer before him. He not 
only slew the Hectors with whom he had to contend, but, like 
Achilles, hitched their dead bodies to his chariot wheels, and 
dragged them in implacable and bitter triumph over the field 
of battle. Whigs even were forced to admit that he had won 
back the field which had been so ingloriously lost to the 
Democracy. 

From this time forward, Johnson’s reputation as an orator 
was established; and now there is none to question his abili- 
ties, or deny him unsurpassed eloquence, when properly aroused. 
Were I an orator, I know of no man—not even ‘ the terrible 
Toombs” himself—whom I would not sooner meet on the 
stump than Johnson. His ponderous logic, his fine knowledge 


of facts, but above all, his crushing, withering sarcasm, render 
him invincible. 


But it is not as a stump orator, or politician alone, that John- 
son excels. He possesses a fine belles-lettres taste and scholar- 
ship, and frequently addresses literary societies, always winning 
applause, and at each successive effort soaring higher. I heard 
him deliver a short address a few years ago, upon awarding 
the premiums to some sophomore prize declaimers, which, as 
a piece of fine rhetoric and tasteful eloquence, blended with 
chaste composition, stands a model in the English language. 

Goy. Johnson is about forty-seven years of age, of large and 
portly make, and commanding appearance. If the measure 
of his attainments and fame should be his ability and his merit, 
fortune has nothing too good or too high for him. 

Stump-speaking is of itself a particular department of the 
art of oratory. It requires in the possessor of this particular 
department a certain degree of ferocity to please the people. 
The orator must be ready to show his teeth. The Spaniards 
love to see bulls fight. Our people haven’t the opportunity to 
indulge in this kind of sport. If they had, I believe most of 
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them would “ risk one eye” occasionally. But as they cannot 
enjoy this bloody luxury, they sometimes fight cocks. Occa- 
sionally all New-York—press, pulpit, priest and people, run 
mad over a prize-fight. Failing this, the details of some affair 
of honor—which doesn’t always mean an honorable affair— 
serve to appease for awhile the morbid cravings of their animal 
instincts. But none of the things I have mentioned has be- 
come an institution with our people. They are animal, it is 
true, but not quite so much so as the Romans, who had their 
gladiatoria] contestants, who, sword in hand, had to fight to 
the death. Nor are they quite as bloody as the Spaniards, 
whose appetites demand that a human being more than occa- 
sionally shall be gored to death by a bull. Yet they love to 
see fighting of some sort going on, and failing the particular 
kinds I have mentioned, they will put up with a war of words 
upon the stump. ‘True, if some popular champion should, once 
in awhile, use something else besides words, and smash his 
competitor’s nose, it will raise him a degree higher in the niche 
of fame. But this is not absolutely necessary, if he will sub- 
stitute hard words for hard blows. A man upon the stump 
may wish from the bottom of his bowels not to indulge in 
either; but there is a demand for one or the other commodity, 
and one or the other he must supply, if he expects to be popu- 
lar. If he can supply both, so much the better for him. Let 
me add, that a man who can use very hard words will be ac- 
counted ahead of one who can talk and fight both only 
moderately hard. So, on the other hand, if one man is a most 
powerful fighter—a fighter in the superlative degree—he will 
be able to take his stand in advance of one who is only a 
moderate fighter and talker both. Thus it will be seen that 
there is a chance for almost every one, who is not born with- . 
out a tongue, or those appendages at the extremities of his 
arms, which might be termed nose-smashers. For what could 
a man’s fist have possibly been made for, if not to draw blood 
from his neighbor’s proboscis ? 

Of all the men I have ever heard speak, Johnson and Toombs 
are the greatest masters of invective, and consequently the 
greatest stump-orators. I have often heard it mooted which 
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excels asa popular speaker. Perhaps for a short speech Toombs 
does. For a long one, it is quite questionable whether he does 
or not. Toombs is always ready. It takes a good deal to 
arouse Johnson, so that he shall show to the best advantage. 
Johnson has to wait to get up a good head of steam. ‘Toombs 
keeps a full supply constantly on hand. ' In fact he is a steamy 
fellow, and a constant use of the safety-valve is essential to 
“his salvation. It is absolutely necessary to his prosperity that 
he should blow off rather frequently. Johnson can better afford 
to “ nurse his wrath to keep it warm,” without danger of burst- 
ing. Toombs would put on the same head of steam to goa 
mile that he would a million. Johnson would have to go some 
distance before he got to running well. Toombs is obliged to 
talk. Johnson can sometimes be silent. If Toombs were a 
vinegar cask, he never could be prevailed upon to hold the 
cider longer than for it to become a good, sharp, wholesome 
beverage. Johnson could keep it until it would dissolve ten- 
penny nails. 

Toombs, besides some logic, and much invective, has a good 
deal of wit, humor, pleasantry, and blarney. Johnson has 
none of the latter four, but has much logic, powerful invective, 
and fine rhetoric. Johnson can’t take any side but what he 
believes to be the right one, and to defend the wrong would be 
as weak as a child. It makes no kind of difference with 
Toombs—he is just as powerful on the wrong side as on the 
right ; and if there were a thousand other sides besides the 
right one and the wrong one, he could make, not only a re- 
spectable, but a brilliant showing for any one of them. If you 
were fighting with Toombs he would box you, and bite you, 
and scratch you, and kick you, and cuff you, and slap you, 
and punch you, and gouge you. Johnson would stand up 
straight, never closing in, never grappling, never tustling, but 
would greet you with powerful, sledge-hammer blows every 
pop. If anything funny occurred in the fight, Toombs could 
not keep from laughing. Johnson would be too much in earn- 
est to cachinate. Give Toombs a battle-axe and set him to 
work upon you, and he could not, to save his life, help hitting 
you sometimes a light blow. Sometimes he would turn the 
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handle round and punch you; sometimes he would even take 
the axe in one hand and pinch you, or twist your nose with 
the other. Not so with Johnson; he would strike you with 
the blade of the axe every time, coming down with both hands, 
until he finished you. If you were Toombs’s victim, he would 
take time to torture, and sport, and toy with you, like a cat 
does with the mouse, before destroying you. Like the lion, 
Johnson would put an end to you at one blow if ke could; for 
whatsoever his hand findeth to do he doeth it with his might. 
Johnson defeated, would be the peer of Toombs victorious ; 
while Toombs, if it is possible to imagine him beaten, would 
be the worst whipped man in creation, because he would be 
used to it.. Toombs would perhaps excel Johnson in a little 
scrimmage, while Johnson would be dead sure always to pre- 
vail in a bear fight. 

It must be borne in mind that in what I have been saying 
for some time back, I have been viewing Johnson and Toombs 
from a stump-speaking point of view. Their powers in this 
line are but a small portion of their capabilities. They are 
giants in intellect. And should the friends of Johnson succeed 
in placing himin the United States Senate, Georgia will be 
more ably represented in¢hat august body than any other State 
in the Union. 


VIII.—THE OLD COB PIPE BEHIND THE CLOCK. 


Tue old cob pipe behind the clock 
Hath many a pleasant tale to tell, 

For ’tis the key to memory’s lock 
That opes the bosom’s inmost cell. 


Enwyrapt within its wreathy maze, 
Amid the scenes of quiet mirth, 

I’ve seen the loved of better days, 
The dearest friends to me on earth. 


Beside the fire my father sat, 
My good old mother by his side, 
While mewing round their feet the cat 
To win their kindly notice tried. 
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And we, the children, sat around 
The blazing fire with cheery smile, 
And each some fond eadearment found 
In tender looks of love the while. 


And as our brother whiffed the smoke 
In purple wreaths the fire beside, 
He stirred our mirth with many a joke, 

And oped the fount of pleasure wide. 


In distant lands now, far away, 
Our wayward brother restless roams, 
But oft in memory through the day, 
And dreams by night dear Richard comes. 


Since far away from home he strays, 
We keep the key to memory’s lock 
Hard by the hearth-stone’s cheerful blaze, 
His old cob pipe behind the clock. 
May 12, 1859. 


. IX.—WILLIAM C. DAWSON. 


Wituiam C. Dawson was born in Greene county, Georgia, 
on the 4th day of January, 1798. After going to school to 
Dr. Cumming, a man so celebrated in the annals of Presbyte- 
rianism in this State, and after attending upon the instruction 
of one or more other teachers, he entered Franklin College at 
an early age, and graduated about the year 1816, aged eigh- 
teen or nineteen. From college into the lawyer’s office, is the 
history of almosi all aspiring American youths. Young Daw- 
son entered the office of Thomas W. Cobb, in Lexington, as 
soon as he had graduated, and after pursuing his legal studies 
for a time with this distinguished man, completed them at the 
law-school in Litchfield, Conn. Thereupon he settled in 
Greenesboro’, in 1818, when about 21 years of age. The tes. 
timony of a distinguished cotemporary of his is, that he ‘‘ soon 
won for himself a high reputation as an advocate.” 

When about 23 years of age, he was, in 1821, elected Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the State of Georgia, and 
held the office for about 12 years. During these 12 years, 
there was frequently a party majority against him, and that, 
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too, during times of high political excitement. But such was 
his personal popularity, that he continued to be elected from 
year to year, notwithstanding the fact mentioned. Indeed, it 
was a remarkable fact in the history of Georgia politics—a re- 
cord which does not always present the most amiable traits in 
human character—that the party in opposition to Judge Daw- 
son was scarcely ever able to array its members against the 
winning manners, fine address, and splendid tactics of the sub- 
ject of this sketch. This fact made him a favorite with his 
party for ‘ trying occasions ;” and if Judge Dawson sometimes 
failed, it was because it is not in human nature always to suc- 
ceed. 

On the 2d day of December, 1828, Judge Dawson was elect- 
ed by the Legislature (Irby Hudson being Speaker, and Thos. 
Stocks, President) to compile and arrange the Laws and Re- 
solutions of the State, in conformity with an Act passed on the 
12th day of December, 1809. He was then thirty years of 
age. In seventeen months after his election, the compiler com- 
pleted his work, which was submitted for examination to a 
Board of Commissioners, consisting of David B. Mitchell, 
Samuel Rockwell, Iverson L. Harris, Everard Hamilton and 
Wm. Y. Hansell. The commissioners reported that they had 
‘carefully examined” the work of the compiler, and took 
‘‘ great pleasure in bearing testimony to the scrupulous fideli- 
ty and great ability evinced in the execution of the trust 
confided to him.” 

Gov. Gilmer thereupon issued his proclamation approving of 
the Compilation, on the 16th day of June, 1830. 

In the year 1834, when Judge Dawson was thirty-six years 
of age, he was elected a member of the State Senate from the 
county of Greene. He had all along been a member of the 
Troup party in Georgia. As a natural consequence, when the 
States Rights Party, or, as its enemies called it, the Nullifica- 
tion Party, was organized, in 1833, his antecedents threw him 
into that party. It was as a member of this organization that 
he held his first seat in the Georgia Legislature ; and he went 
out of office, and out of life, a consistent party-man. For more 
than a third of a century he kept ranks, and was never known 

. 
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to “bolt.” First a Troup man—then a States Rights man— 
then a Whig—then a Constitutional Union man, he died an 
** American ”—having never changed his party organization, 
not even to join the hue-and-cry raised against Gen. Scott, the 
legitimate and fairly made nominee of his party, and a man 
who, had he been elected, would have filled the Executive 
Chair with ability and patriotism, whatever may have been 
said and done by heated partizans in the thick of party fights. 
It is melancholy to think of the mass of vituperation and false- 
hood through which every man who serves his country must 
wade in order to gain the stand-point from which he may pro- 
mote the interests of the Republic. Let the people think of 
this, ‘and apply the remedy before it is too late. 

I have spoken of Judge Dawson’s consistency as a party- 
man. This is not saying that his party was always consistent 
with itself, or true to its own principles. If the annals of the 
world contain the record of a consistent party, or one always 
true to its professions, I have yet to read the historic anomaly. 
And what I say of parties will remain true, so long as their 
foundation is the aspirations of ambitious men, instead of 
strict principle, as we the sovereign people suffer ourselves to 
be made to believe. 

Hence, when I say that Judge Dawson was a consistent party- 
man, it does not imply that his party-faith was never changed 
as to detail, but rather the contrary. For he who adheres strict- 
ly to party is sure to act, or believe, inconsistently, at some 
period of his life. But this I can say of Judge Dawson—that 
in the general tenor of his political course—in his catholic con- 
servatism—in his enlarged patriotism and devotion to country, 
he was always consistent. And if sometimes inconsistent in 
the means used to attain the noble end which he always had 
in view—if sometimes wrong in the position which he assumed, 
nevertheless he was oftener consistent and oftener right than 
generally falls to the lot of mortals. 

I trust that in making these remarks, [ am not treading upon 
forbidden ground, and that they will be tolerated for the use- 
ful lesson they contain. Parties are notoriously faithless to the 
principles they profess ; and for Judge Dawson to have entire- 
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ly escaped their inconsistencies would have rendered him more 
than human. And in his connection with party, he only fell 
into the errors which the greatest and best of earth have alike 
fallen into, and I fear will continue to fall into. 

It is known to all men that Judge Dawson was never a bit- 
ter, malignant partizan, and the remarks I have made might 
have been made with equal propriety in speaking of Clay or 
Cass, or Webster or Jackson, or any other man, who was, or is, 
a devoted member of party. I am glad to have it in my power 
to illustrate my position concerning party, by the use of so fair 
a fame as that of Judge Dawson ;—a man who, like the Che- 
valier Bayard, was ‘‘ without fear and without reproach.” And 
if what I say of party connection be true with regard to such 
illustrious names as those of Clay, and Cass, and Dawson, how 
much more true is it with regard to the rigid adherence to 
party, and the bitter partizan malignity of the swarms of 
“scurvy politicians” who do so infest the fair Republic of 
America. , 

But to return. In 1834, at thirty-six years of age, Judge 
Dawson entered the legislature of Georgia as a member of the 
States Rights party. The Union party of that day was in the 
ascendency, and Wilson Lumpkin occupied the gubernatorial 
chair. If I am not mistaken, the last party had a majority 
in the Legislature, though I have not now the ‘record before 
me. During the session of 1834 the case of James Graves 
came before the Legislature. ‘ James Graves, a Cherokee In- 
dian,” says Stephen F. Miller, ‘* had been convicted of murder, 
and sentence of death passed on him in Murray Superior Court, 
in.1834. The offence was committed in the Creek nation, 
which claimed to be an independent power. Counsel applied 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, and obtained a 
mandate from one of the judges to carry up the record, and to 
stay execution of the sentence, serving the Governor and At- 
torney General of the State with notice of such proceedings. 
The Executive laid the whole subject before the Legislature, 
which was referred to the Committee on the State of the Re- 
public, of which Mr. Dawson was a member.” The majority 
of the committee made a report which was not acceptable to 
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Judge Dawson, and other minority members. The Judge, 
therefore, introduced a minority report, embracing the Resolu- 
tions of 1798, and though he failed to have them passed, it 
gave him an opportunity to make an eloquent speech, and es- 
tablish his reputation as a gpeaker of fine capacity in the Sen- 
ate, as he had already done in the forum. 

Having served out another term in the State Senate in 1835, 
Judge Dawson, in the spring of 1836, raised a volunteer com- 
pany, and marched against the Creek Indians, who had broken 
out into hostile movements upon our western frontier. ‘ Gen. 
Scott,” says Mr. White, “‘ who had at that time taken the con- 
duct of the Florida war, gave him a separate command, and 
detailed him upon a special service, which he performed to the 
satisfaction of that gallant soldier.’ Here, no doubt, feelings 
of intimacy and friendship sprang up between Scott and Daw- 
son, which induced the latter to support the former, when de- 
serted by his party in 1852. Besides the presumed friendship 
spoken of, there was Judge Dawson’s loyalty to party, which I 
have already mentioned ; and, besides, there was really nothing 
to hinder a faithful Whig from supporting his nominee for the 
Presidency in 1852. 

An anecdote in connection with the Scott canvass, in the 
year mentioned, may come in properly at this place. It is 
illustrative of Judge Dawson’s spirit of wit, humor and ready 
retort, of which I shall speak more particularly presently. 
But to the anecdote. 

Judge Dawson was speaking in the Court-house in Eaton- 
ton, urging Gen. Scott’s claims, and telling how he came to be 
nominated. At this juncture, some one in the crowd inquired, 
“Judge, don’t you think the nomination of Gen. Scott was just 
a make-shift any how?” “T think,” replied Dawson, quick as 
lightning, “that it would take a mighty big shift to cover 
him.” The drollery of this answer, whose wit consisted of a 
bad pun upon the word shdft, set the whole audience, Demo- 
crat as well as Whig, in a roar. At the same time that the 
witticism was droll, in that it represented a General in a 
woman’s garment, and was just far enough removed from 
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coarseness on one hand and polished retort on the other, to be 
well suited to a mixed audience—at the same time that it was a 
pun upon the word shift, and gave that term altogether a differ- 
ent meaning from that intended by the. interrogator—at the same 
time that it seemed to answer the querist in his own words: 
and still adroitly evaded an answer, it conveyed to the audience 
the speaker’s idea of the huge proportions of the character of 
Gen. Scott, as a man and a warrior. Let those who have seen 
and heard Judge Dawson speak, bring to mind his manner and 
action, and they will readily perceive that his answer, cited 
above, was a capital hit, and effective—for effective Dawson 
always was. 

With Judge Dawson’s reputation as a lawyer, author, leg- 
islator, and soldier, it is not surprising that, in 1836, when 
thirty-eight years of age, he was nominated upon the general 
Whig ticket for Congress. All of his associates upon the 
ticket were defeated, but his personal popularity, and great 
reputation, bore him triumphantly through. He was elected 
a United States Representative from the 4th of March, 1837, 
for two years. During the same year (1836) that his 
election took place, General John Coffee died, and Judge 
Dawson was elected to fill his unexpired term in Congress, 
so that he took his seat in the House of Representatives on 
the first Monday in December, 1836. He at once assumed 
a prominent position as a debater, working man, and influ- 
ential member, and was again elected in 1838, and in 1840. 

From about the year 1836 to 1840, and especially during 
the latter, was a time of great political excitement in this 
State. ‘In 1836, the States Rights party of Georgia refused 
to support Mr. Van Buren for the Presidency, and voted for 
Judge White of Kentucky, alleging many bitter things against 
the “Little Magician of Kinderhook.” In 1840, Mr. Van 
Buren was upon the turf again, and his competitor in the 
race was Wm. H. Harrison, now nominated by a general 
national Whig convention, whereas, in 1836, he had not been 
so unanimously brought out as a candidate of the Whig party, 
now first consolidated as a national organization. As soon as 
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it was known that Harrison was to be the only competitor of 
Van Buren, many intelligent and influential States Rights 
men in Georgia declared that they would support the latter, 
in preference to the former, because they alleged that the for- 
mer was a Federalist, &c., &c. These were led by Colquitt, 
Cooper and Black. ‘The most ultra States Rights men all de- 
clared for Van Buren, but the large body of the party went 
for Harrison. Among those who adhered to the fortunes of 
the Cincinnatus of the West, there was in Georgia no more 
influential and prominent man than Wm. C. Dawson; and it 
is supposed that he had as much, or more, to do with mould- 
ing the destinies of the States Rights party of Georgia than 
any other man in the State. 

Between him and the “ gallant Harry of the West,” had 
sprung up a most intimate personal and political friendship. 
High-toned and chivalrous alike in their personal bearing, 
and in the political ends which they aimed at, no wonder they 
should have coalesced in their views and feelings. And as 
Henry Clay was the life-blood and soul of the Whig party, no 
wonder that Wm. C. Dawson preferred the leadership of a bold, 
undaunted, open and frank political general, to following in 
the footsteps of the crafty sage of Lindenwold, whose heretical 
nose at last led him off in pursuit of the Congo race of human 
beings at Buffalo. At any rate, so it was, Judge Dawson went 
for Harrison instead of Van Buren, and with him went the 
States Rights party of Georgia. And in view of little Van’s 
subsequent course, scarcely a man in this State will now blame 
the Judge, whatever may once have been thought of him by 
some. 

In 1841, a governor for this State had to be elected. A 
new order of things had arisen in Georgia. Previous to 1840, 
all parties in the State had, in Federal elections, united upon 
the Republican candidates. But by the time the presidential 
election for 1840 came on, the Federal and Republican parties, 
as distinct organizations, had ceased to exist. The “era of 
good feeling” had been established during the administration 
of the free-and-easy Monroe. Even before that, Mr. Madison 
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and Mr. Jefferson, with their Resolutions of ’98-’99, had so 
completely routed the Federalists under the leadership of the 
courtly elder Adams, that he is said to have advised his son 
John Quincy, that if he had aspirations to gratify, he must 
cast off his old federal garments, and assume the robes of 
young Democracy. John Q. took his father at his word, 
and by way of showing his faith by his works, reported to a 
Republican Administration that there was a scheme on foot— 
- ‘Cas a last resort,” but as a present, fixed purpose—among 
the New-England States, to “disrupt the ties that bound 
them to the Union.” It was denied in some quarters, but was 
probably so, For when the Embargo, and other war measures 
stopped the means by which they were sucking out the life- 
blood of the Union, by cutting off the opportunity to make 
money out of what they considered merely a money-making 
copartnership, then indeed the “ties that bound them to the 
Union” were in reality “disrupted,” and they prepared to roll 
off, like leeches, from a body out of which they could no longer 
~ suck out the nourishment. 

But so it was, as I have said: the “era of good feeling” 
came on during the Administration of Mr. Monroe, and the 
Federal and Republican parties ceased to exist as distinct or- 
ganizations. A successor to Mr. Monroe had to be chosen, 
and in the election of 1824, John Q. Adams, Clay, Jackson, 
and Crawford all ran as Republican candidates. The election 
was thrown into the House, and Adams was the successful 
man. Four years for him to rule the American people was 
enough for them to tolerate, and so in 1828, they hurled him 
from power, and supplied his place with the man of the iron 
heart, Andrew Jackson. They did not exactly “want a king 
to rule over them,” as did the Israelites in the days of Samuel, 
but they were tired of a minus quantity—a King Log—and 
wanted a hero and a man to guide their destinies. And him 
they found in the most remarkable man, in many respects, the 
world ever produced. 

The masses of the two old parties—Republican and Fed- 
eral—grew tired of the “era of good feeling’”’—of ‘ masterly 
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inactivity,” and longed to be moulded into shape again. Many 
of the ruling spirits of the old Republican party could not 
brook the mastership of Jackson. Clay revolted against it, 
and Calhoun shrank from it as he would have done from the 
stifling blast of the murderous sirocco. The great orator of 
the West preferred “ war, famine, and pestilence” to it. They 
were Republicans, but would not be Democrats, or members 
of the Jackson party. Hence was organized the Whig party 
out of material from both the old parties, but under the lead- 
ership of a Republican—Henry Clay. Calhoun went against 
Jackson, but he could not afford to follow in the wake of Clay, 
or longer obey the behests of party. He was not a gregarious 
animal, but, like the regal king of beasts, preferred to tread 
alone the road which his own giant intellect hewed out for 
him. He was not a carrion crow, or a greedy vulture, to fol- 
low the scent of the putrid shambles of party, but like the 
royal bird of Jove, he preferred to pierce alone the heights of 
air which no eye but his could gaze into, and no pinions but 
his could scale. 

Time wore on, and the stand which South Carolina took 
against the tariff, precipitated the formation of opposition par- 
ties to Democracy, or Jacksonism. General Hamilton and his 
followers thought that the Federal Government had no more 
right to tax the sugar, which they used in their tea, exorbi- 
tantly, than England had to tax the tea itself of their fore- 
fathers. Mr, Calhoun fully agreed with Hamilton, in his 
opposition to Jackson, and though he had no more use for 
Clay than he had for the hero of New-Orleans, yet he did 
much toward creating the elements of opposition to Democ- 
racy or Jacksonism, which afterwards all consolidated upon 
Henry Clay. The great Kentuckian, the undaunted Tennes- 
seean, and the fearless Carolinian, like the three heroes in one 
of Lever’s novels, were engaged in a triangular duel, and the 
other two fired at Jackson. ‘ 

The States Rights party of Georgia, being mainly the old 
Troup party, went with Calhoun. The Union party went 
with Jackson. The occasion of the great contest against Jack- 
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son, then President, was his proclamation to force General 
Hamilton, and Mr. Calhoun, and the Carolinians, to pay their 
tax on sugar, and other duties which a protective tariff de- 
manded. The great cry was against the tariff, and the test 
of payment or non-payment of tariff duties, was centred upon 
certain hogsheads of sugar, which General Hamilton imported 
for the express purpose, as was alleged, of defying the Federal 
Government. The people of Georgia were made to believe 
that a protective tariff, a duty upon sugars, &c., was the great- 
est outrage upon earth, and a high-handed Federal measure. 
It is true that in 1816, Mr. Calhoun, who was now leading 
the anti-tariff forces, was a. great tariff man. It is true that 
the Republican party was then, to some extent, the tariff par- 
ty, while the Federalists were anti-tariff. It is true that in 
the days of the Embargo, the Republican party was the coer- 
cion party, and all the distinguished names of that party, with 
the solitary exception of John Randolph, had voted Mr. Jeffer- 
son power to enforce the Embargo Act, which Massachusetts 
had formally nullified. They were willing, as all other men 
have ever been, to coerce, but not to be coerced. And soa 
portion of them determined, in 1833, to nullify the tariff. 

Although the body of the States Rights, or Troup party, in 
Georgia, went with the South-Carolinians, a portion of them 
joined the Clark party to form the Union party, that adhered 
to the fortunes of Jackson. This gave the Union party the 
majority, which they held with little interruption until they 
staked their all upon Mr. Van Buren in 1840, and lost. 

One reason that a portion of the Troup party went with 
Jackson, in preference to Calhoun, was the fact that there had 
been considerable antagonism between one of their favorites, 
Mr. Crawford, and the great Carolinian. It had been sup- 
posed, too, that Mr. Calhoun had not been as friendly to the 
Indian policy ef Governor Troup, in 1825, as was desirable. 
Hence all the Troup party would not join him in his anti- 
tariff movement, and enough of them went with the old Clark 
party to give Jackson and the Union party the ascendency in 
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Georgia, which they continued to hold until 1840, as I have 
stated. 

In 1840, the States Rights pasty of Georgia became the 
Whig party of this date, and succeeded in carrying the State 
for Harrison against Van Buren, as a swelling torrent sweeps 
everything before it, and that too, in spite of the accession to 
the Union, Jackson, or Democratic ranks, of Colquitt, Cooper, 
Black, and their followers. 

The battle fought, the clouds rolled away, and the names of 
Union and States Rights were gone. It was henceforth Whig 
for the men who had constituted the States Rights party, and. 
Democrat for those who had constituted the Union party. 

In 1841, a governor had to be elected under the new order’ 
of things in Georgia. The first term of Gov. McDonald was: 
about to expire, and the Democrats intended to run him a sec-: 
ond time. The Whigs, elate with recent victory, yet knew 
they had a difficult task before them, to beat the popular’ 
candidate of the Democracy. They brought out, therefore, 
their best nag upon the field. It was Judge Dawson, supposed 
to be the most popular man in Georgia. ‘lhere was much in- 
terest in the election, the Democrats striving to retrieve their 
Waterloo defeat in 1840, and the Whigs anxious to consoli- 
date their newly won strength.’ Every nerve was strained by 
the friends of the two candidates. 

Dawson had to run against a receding tide. It had reached 
its highest flood in the excitement of 1840, and now it neces- 
sarily began to ebb. Besides this, he had voted to increase 
the duty on tea and coffee included in the list of articles taxed 
to raise revenue for the support of the government. Our peo- 
ple were appealed to, to beat him on this account. They had 
heard too much in stump speeches and 4th of July orations 
about the tea taxed by King George—the memory of what had 
been said in 1833 about the tax upon General Hamilton’s: 
sugar, which bears such close relation to tea and voflee, was- 
too fresh in their minds for them to vote to place a man in the« 
gubernatorial chair, who had cast his vote to increase the tax 
upon their morning and evening beverage. It was little less 
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than downright treason, they thought, to have done so. If 
Dawson played off coon-skins, hard cider, &c., upon the De- 
mocracy in 1840, they very effectually repaid him in 1841, 
upon the tea and coffee sensation. It is alleged that in certain 
places in Georgia, Judge Dawson’s opponents went so far as to ° 
have a cheap and dear coffee deposited in the stores for sale, 
and when a man called for a few pounds, he was asked which 
he wanted to buy, McDonald coffee, or Dawson coffee—the 
former being the cheap article, the latter the dear. Probably 
this assertion is true, and probably false. I make this paradoxical 
declaration, because many partisans are just mean enough to 
resort to such means to defeat an opponent, and because many 
others are just mean cnough to assert a thing to be so whether 
true or not. 

But be this as it may, Dawson was beaten, and McDonald 
‘elected ; and if the former took the place of Coffee in Congress 
in 1836, coffee kept him out of the governor’s chair in 1841. 
‘Such is a sample of the record of party action generally asserted 
by partisans to be based upon principle. 

Judge Dawson, following the example of most politicians, 
did not resign his office as congressman, during the pendency 
of the gubernatorial convention ; but construing his defeat as 
a mark of disapprobation on the part of the people of Georgia, 
he laid down the commission which he held to represent them 
in the Federal Legislature, as soon as the result of the election 
was known. 

Thus, in 1841, at the age of 43, Judge Dawson was thrown 
out of office for the first time in twenty years. He then re- 
turned to private life, and pursued and practised law with the 
diligence and industry for which he was always noted. 

In 1845, Judge Dawson was appointed by Gov. Crawford 
to fill a vacancy upon the bench of the Ocmulgee circuit, oc- 
casioned by the resignation of Hon. Francis H. Cone, the Nes- 
tor of the Ocmulgee bar. He consented to fill the duties of 
this position until the meeting of the Legislature, when he 
positively declined being a candidate. Judge James A. Mer- 
riwether was elected to the vacant Judgeship. 
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Such a man as Judge Dawson was not destined long to re- 
main in private life. In 1847, he was elected, being then 49 
years of age, to fill a term in the United States Senate. Of 
this body he was a dignified and industrious member. He dis- 
tinguished himself in 1851, by being one of the first, if not the 
first, to take decided grounds against the foolish mummery which 
the nation was enacting touching Louis Kossuth. Never was 
position more justly and more patriotically taken. To say 
nothing of the fact that Kossuth forsook his people, under 
rather equivocal circumstances, he did not deport himself, 
after reaching our shores, in such a way as to command our 
highest respect. Instead of behaving himself as an exile 
should, who had been received as a refugee in a hospitable 
country, showing himself modest and appreciative of the cir- 
cumstances of delicacy under which he was placed, he forgct 
all propriety, and endeavored, like the French minister Genet, 
to seduce our citizens from their loyalty to the policy of non- 
intervention marked out by their government, and to make 
them revolutionize their governmental policy in order to go.and 
build up one for him. 

Nor does the record of Kossuth show him to be that disinter- 
ested and self-sacrificing patriot we delight to honor. While 
his countrymen were left at home todie by Austrian bayonets, 
he was revelling in sumptuous, if not regal splendor, surround 
ed by a retinue of courtiers in Washington city, running up a 
bill for fine liquors, fine cigars, &c., which amounted to be- 
tween four and five thousand dollars, for a very short time. 
And then grave legislators agreed to pay this unnecessary 
and exorbitant charge out of the public treasury, which they 
had no more right under our’ Constitution to do, than they 
had under the Decalogue to steal. Five thousand dollars ex- 
pended by Congress to pay the total expenses of a set of rev- 
ellers, and yet not one cent ever paid to build the Wash- 
ington monument, or buy the American Mecca—Mount 
Vernon ! 

It is such conduct as this, on the part of a reckless Con- 

, gress, and on the part of a giddy-headed adventurer upon our 
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shores, that serves to bring the name of a foreigner in disre- 
pute with a class of our citizens. Why cannot all men think 
alike on this subject? What need of two parties on this issue? 
There is one proper ground to occupy, and only one, and I be- 
lieve that moderate men of both parties would stand upon that 
common ground, if they could only be as united in action as 
they are in sentiment. That ground is this—to eschew all 
intermeddling in the affairs of our government by foreign influ- 
ences, especially of European princes, potentates, and nobility— 
to exclude from our shores all paupers not able to make a living 
for themselves, and all criminals who would be likely to dis- 
turb the elements of our social system—not to stimulate by 
improper legislation an increase of the tide of foreign immi- 
gration upon our shores—but, at the same time, when an in- 
dustrious foreigner, having the elements of a good citizen within 
him, comes by due course of the tide of population to our 
country, to give him the liberty of acquiring by his toil a home 
among us, and clothe him with the rights of citizenship only 
when he has complied with the requisitions of our laws to that 
end. It seems to me that is all that any native can ask, or 
any right-thinking foreigner would demand. 

But I must return from this digression. As I have said, 
Judge Dawson made a dignified and useful Senator, and served 
out his term with profit to his State, and honor to hinself. 
“On the 4th day of March, 1855,” says Mr. Miller, ‘ the pub- 
lic life of Mr. Dawson terminated with his commission as a 
United States Senator. He returned home to enjoy the society 
of his friends and neighbors, and the respect of all parties in 
Georgia.” The Whig party in this State had given place to 
the American party composed ‘of the body of the Whig party, 
and a considerable number of Democrats, but not enough to 
make up for those who, under the leadership of Stephens and 
Toombs, had joined the Democracy. 

After Judge Dawson’s public life had terminated at 58 years 
of age, he contemplated returning with renewed energy to the 
practice of the law. A few months prior to his death, he wrote 
to one of his sons in Columbus: “TI shall return to the prac- 
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tice with all diligence in the Spring, and have nothing to draw 
my attention from it, and shall expect to be pointed at, in a 
short time, by the people, and have them say, ‘‘ There is a 
rising and promising young min, who will soon make his mark 
at the bar.” ‘He always contended,” says his son, “ that he 
was never over 30 years of age, and that he was as able and 
active at 58 years of age as at 38.” 

The author of this sketch saw Judge Dawson at several of 
the courts after his return from Washington City, and recol- 
lects hearing him express himself in the same vein as that in 
which he wrote his son. He seemed in fine health and spirits, 
straight and erect as ever, and no one who did not know some- 
thing of his age would have taken him to be over 40. He 
several times, after his return home, would get in a circle of 
young lawyers, and say to us, ‘‘ We young men must do thus 
and so.” ‘* We young men must not allow the courts to be so 
dull.” ‘Tam going to be admitted to the bar soon, and then 
we shall have some fun.” ‘ These old men,” he would say, 
pointing around to Reese, and Hill, and Foster, ‘ don’t have 
any fun; but we'll have some,”’boys, when I get to practis-_ 
ing.” It was by such expressions as these—such habits of 
easy, but never obtrusive familiarity—that he endeared him- 
self to all his associates, and especially to all young men. 

But Judge Dawson did not live to bless his boon compan- 
ions, young men and old men on the circuit, with the genial 
flow of wit; and humor that always animated his presence, 

He died suddenly in Greensboro’, on the 5th day of March, 
in the 59th year of his age. 

‘The announcement of Judge Dawson’s death,” says Stephen 
F. Miller, “‘ took the country by surprise and melted all hearts. 
Telegraphic despatches gave the afflicting event the widest 
circulation. The press everywhere noticed it in terms suited 
to the standing of the deceased, of respect for his character, 
and sorrow for his death.” 

The scenes which were witnessed at the burial of the dis- 
tinguished dead were solemn and imposing. ‘These cannot be 
better described than in the words of an eye-witness, Mr. 
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Goulding, who, as the senior officer of the Masonic Grand 
Lodge of Georgia present, conducted the funeral ceremonies. 
This gentleman says : 

* 

‘‘On the 7th of May, having been informed of the sudden death of our 
worthy and honored Grand Master, Wm. C. Dawson, I hastened to the 
village of Greensboro’ for the purpose of attending his funeral. Being 
the senior officer of this Grand body present, it became my mournful duty 
to conduct the solemn ceremonies. In this I was assisted by Worshipful 
David E. Butler, Senior Grand Warden, being the only other grand officer 
present. At 3 o’clock, p. m., San Marino Lodge convened in their room, to- 
gether with a number of the brotherhood from the neighboring counties 
of Warren, Hancock, Morgan, ‘Taliaferro, Newton, Putnam, and* other 
parts of the State. A processiou in accordance with the usages of our 
Order was formed, and proceeded to the-residence of the deceased. A 
strong desire being manifested by the people generally to behold, for the 
last time, the face of the honored dead, the procession, composed of hun- 
dreds, passed through the chamber, where he lay in an open coffin, and, 
with pensive eyes, looked the last time upon him for whom, while living, 
they entertained feelings of so much kindness and respect. The remains 
were escorted to the Presbyterian Church, where an appropriate sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Mr. Axson, President of the Greensboro’ Fe- 
male College. The body was then conveyed to the village cemetery and 

. deposited in its final resting-place, with the solemn burial services pecu- 
liar to our Order. The occasion was indeed a solemn as well as an inter- 
esting one. Every one present seemed to feel the force of the sudden 
blow which had fallen upon the community and stricken down a strong pil- 
lar of our social fabric. To the Masonic Fraternity especially the scene 
was truly affecting, calculated to impress every mind with awe and fill 
cach bosom with the deepest sorrow. Their beloved and honored chief, 
who had for thirteen years been to them as a father and a governor, was 
taken from them, and they were now left to look for a new leader, and 
search for a new object around which the broken tendrils of their affec- 
tions might be entwined. The interest of the occasion was materially en- 
hanced by the presence of the faculty and about one hundred of the 
pupils of the Southern Masonic Female College. An appropriate posi- 
tion was assigned them in the procession, next to the relatives of the de- 
ceased and near the body of their Masonic father. The presence of these 
pupils was peculiarly appropriate. They are the members of an institu- 
tion under the immediate control and patronage of the Grand Lodge of 
Georgia, at the head of which had so long stood our illustrious brother. 
This school was with him an object of deep solicitude. It was his de- 
light to speak of the pupils in the affectionate relation of daughters ; 
hence, it was peculiarly fit and proper that the children should follow 
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to the grave the remains of a fond and loving father. It was a sight upon 
which angels might look down with admiration—to behold one hundred 
young ladies, all dressed in robeg of spotless white, the chaste emblem of 
innocence and virtue, marching with solemn tread in the funeral proces- 
sion of their friend and benefactor. While the vast number of Brethren 
present surrounded the grave, forming the mystic chain peculiar to our 
burial-service, these young ladies were alined within the large circle in the 
form of a crescent, thus symbolizing the invisible bulwark which Masonry 
rears around female weakness, virtue, and innocence. 

“T have thus briefly and imperfectly sketched an outline of the solemn 
obsequies of a distinguished man and an illustrious Mason. William C. 
Dawson is dead ; his mortal remains now slumber in silence beneath the 
sod, but his memory, like the evergreen, symbol of immortality, shall con- 
tinue to flourish in perpetual verdure in the remembrance of a grateful 
people and in the hearts of a trusting and affectionate brotherhood.” 


Judge Dawson, at the time of his death, had been for thir- 
teen years Grand Master of the Masonic Grand Lodge of 
Georgia. ‘Of the two hundred subordinate Lodges in Geor- 
gia,” says Mr. Miller, ‘‘ perhaps there were but few, if any, 
which did not drape their rooms in mourning, and pass reso- 


lutions of sympathy and honor on account of his death. Such 
an instance of universal grief, of such genuine outpouring 
of the Masonic heart, is not to be found elsewhere in the annals 
of the Order.” 

At the Annual Communication of the State Lodge in Octo- 
ber, 1856, the committee appointed “to prepare a suitable 
tribute to the memory”’ of their late Grand Master, through 
the Deputy-Grand Master Rockwell reported the following 
beautiful and touching sentiments in their preamble and reso- 
lutions: ‘It has pleased the Almighty Disposer of events to 
remove from our earthly temple to a higher and holier one, as 
we devoutly trust, our late Grand Master, Most Worshipful 
Wm. C. Dawson, who for thirteen years has presided over 
our deliberations, guiding them by his wisdom, controlling 
them by his firmness, and dignifying them by his manly and 
Masonic bearing. While we bow in humble submission to his 
allwise decree, and acknowledge the solemn importance of- 
the momentous truth that man is born to die, we deem it: 
our Masonic duty to place on record a fitting testimonial of- 
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our affection for him as a brother, and our deep and abiding 
reverence for him as a man. * * * * * 
In the death of our late Grand Master, we have sustained a 
loss which human wisdom cannot measure. Our onward prog- 
ress in prosperity has received a check which a close imita- 
tion of his bright example can alone enable us to overleap 

Our Masonic fabric is weakened by a breach of which the 
broken column among our mystic emblems will perpetually 
remind us ; but the living sprig of evergreen which a brother’s 
hand has deposited with his perishable dust in the last home 
of all the living, with its symbolic teachings, triumphantly 
assures us that his undying spirit will live forever, as we cheer- 
fully hope, in the.realms of a blissful immortality.” 

On account of the appropriate beauty of the remarks, I ap- 
pend the following extract from the report of the Right Wor- 
shipful Deputy Grand Master, A. Hood, of the first Masonic 
District: “‘ It would seem needless to remind you, my brethren, 
that since our last Annual Communication, Death, that fell 
destroyer, has been in our midst. All our hearts feel the sad 
and melancholy bereavement we have sustained in the death 
of our much loved Grand Master, Wm. C. Dawson. Our 
Grand Master’s chair, which is now temporarily filled by one 
of your chosen substitutes—the absence of that Brother whose 
cheerful countenance and urbane manner lent a charm to 
our Annual Convocation—remind us of our sad bereavement, 
and teaches us the sad but truthful lesson that, ‘ In the midst 
of life we are in death,’ and that ‘we know not the day nor 
the hour when the Son of Man cometh.’ To ws he was in- 
deed a friend and a brother. Who of this Grand body whose 
privilege it was to have met with him here year after year, as 
it were in our annual /ove-feast, but feels the sad loss we have 
sustained ? While dwelling on our loss, we should endeavor 
to recall the many excellences of character which endeared 

“him to us, and that secured our respect and affection while 
living, heartfelt tears at his death, and a memory precidus to 
all who esteem goodness so thoroughly manifested, and so 
purely preserved. He was indeed happily constituted. Of 
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manners gentle, of affections mild, his manner and heart won 
that confidence that was never forfeited, his goodness and 
greatness that-love and affection that was never lost or im- 
paired.” 

But not only in Georgia did the Masons speak out in such 
decided and affectionate tones their love and respect for the 
memory of the deceased. In the commercial metropolis of 
the Union, the Most Worshipful Grand Master of New-York 
thus spoke: “ In a*communication recently received from the 
R. W. Wm. 8. Rockwell, Deputy Grand Master of Georgia, 
was conveyed the melancholy intelligence of the death of the 
Grand Master of that State, the Most Worshipful the Hoh. 
Wm. C. Dawson. His death will not only be felt by the Craft 
in that jurisdiction, but the whole country will sympathize 
with them in their loss. » He was a zealous Mason, a true pa- 
triot, and a highly honorable and noble statesman. For years 
he had been Grand Master, and for years a member of the 
United States Senate, representing Georgia. In both of these 
prominent positions, his amiability and wisdom won for him 
the esteem and respect of all his peers. He had a strong hold 
upon the affections of his brethren, and was beloved by all 
who knew him. But he has gone to his eternal home. His 
spirit has fled to God who gave it; but his memory will re- 
main deeply impressed upon our hearts, to flourish there as 
the green bay tree. Thus for a brief period do our bright 
lights display their effulgence in sparkling and glittering rays, 
and then pass from us forever.” 

A committee of the Grand Lodge of Georgia reported that 
the ‘eminent public services,” of Judge Dawson— “his re- 
splendent virtues as a citizen, and his unswerving devotion to 
the tenets of their cherished and time-honored Order, and the 
elevated position which he so long held, and so nobly adorned 
as Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Georgia, all conspired 
to render it proper that they should perpetuate his memory and 
virtues in some enduring and substantial manner.” The sum 
of $1,200 was therefore appropriated by the Grand Lodge for 
the purpose of erecting a monument over the remains of the 
distinguished dead, in the cemetery at Greensboro’. 
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Not only did the Masonic order thus testify their apprecia- 
tion of the character of the deceased ; but various meetings of 
the members of the bar throughout the State, added to the 
honors that were shown the memory of the illustrious deceased. 
During the session of the Supreme Court of Georgia, held in 
Macon, in June, 1856, Judge Nisbet prefaced a motion for the 
appointment of a committee to draft resolutions appropriate to 
the occasion, with some touching and beautiful remarks, in 
the language and style for which he is so remarkable. Among 
other things, he said of Judge Dawson: ‘On the wayside, at 
village taverns, in the court, in legislative halls, among the 
people, in the highest circles of the Federal city, and under his 
own roof, surrounded with his family and friends, he was al- 
ways cheerful, affable, genial, kind, and just. No one sym- 
pathized more promptly or more sincerely with the troubles or 
joys of others. His hand was always open to the claims of 
charity, and to public objects he ever gave an early and effect- 
ive support. Under all circumstances he was a gentleman and 
an honest man. Is not thathis highesteulogium? For what 
are talents, or riches, or honors, without these attributes which 
constitute the gentleman ?” 

In response to the resolutions presented by the committee, 
Judge Lumpkin replied most appropriately, as he is incapable 
of doing otherwise. After alluding to the honors which had 
clustered around the brow of the deceased, he thus spoke: 
‘¢‘ But, after all, it is as a man that those who knew the de- 
ceased best, will love to contemplate him. ‘There was a daily 
beauty in his life which won every heart. He was benevo- 
lent, liberal, and charitable, in the best and broadest sense of 
those terms. His mansion was ever the home of the most ele- 
gant hospitality, and the invitation was, ‘Come one, come all.’ 
The flatterers of George IV., of England, were accustomed 
to speak of that royal debauchee as the ‘first gentleman in 
Europe.’ How much more properly might Wm. C. Dawson be 
held up to the imitation of all, and especially the young, as 
the first gentleman in Georgia. To the bar and people his 
example, in this respect, has been of inestimable value. May 
it long be remembered !” ° 
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In estimating the character of Judge Dawson—in taking 
into account the elements of that remarkable success which 
always attended him, the first thing which strikes us is the 
great personal popularity of the man. He possessed, by na- 
ture, in a remarkable degree, the power to please; and, hav- 
ing the sagacity to perceive that this was the strongest card 
which he could play, he cultivated, to its extreme point, his 
capacity in this respect. He never suffered an opportunity to 
escape him of making himself agreeable to man, woman, or 
child. As he himself said, he never allowed any one to be 
desponding in his presence. 

Lacon says, if you want a woman to love you, fill her to 
overflowing with self-love, and all that runs over will be yours. 
The remark which the eccentric clergyman applies to woman 
alone, is applicable rather to mankind generally. John Wilkes, 
whose homely features made him the butt of Hogarth’s pencil, 
boasted that he could give any man in England the start, and 
then pass him in winning his way to woman’s heart. No one, 
male or female, could come within the sphere of Aaron Burr’s 
colloquial powers, without bowing to the magic of the potent 
spell which he wove around them. One of the homeliest men 
I ever knew was most successful in winning his way to every 
heart with which he came in contact. Some of the best look- 
ing men I have ever known were not only repulsive to the 
sterner, but also to the softer sex. With all their good looks, 
they did not possess the tact to make themselves agreeable. 
This, of itself, is a talent or gift, and a great one. 

I have somewhere seen it stated, that the great art of con- 
versation consists in making every one satisfied with himself,, 
and therefore easy. I believe this to the uttermost. Who has 
not seen a gay and hilarious crowd instantly become sombre 
and mum upon the entrance into their midst of an unconge- 
nial spirit, who, by some single ill-timed remark, threw a 
damper upon the whole party? Perhaps what he said was 
intended for his own glorification alone, without considering 
the feelings of those by whom he was surrounded, and the in- 
tention was so glaring, that the hearts of those around—the 
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heart, always a sensitive thing—shrank away and shut itself 
up in-its inner fastness, aghast at the selfishness of the crea- 
ture that sacrificed everything to its own ylory. Perhaps some 
remark was uttered which wounded the self-love—which 
touched the vanity of the listeners. Perhaps something was 
said to arouse their antagonism. It may be that their reli- 
gious prejudices, or their political dogmas, were trenched upon. 
If so, woe to the speaker. He had committed a faux pas, and 
to that extent injured himself with those to whom his words 
were addressed. 

Judge Dawson never committed a faux pas of this kind. 
When he entered a crowd, by a hasty, intuitive glance, he dis- 
covered what manner of people he was among. He soon 
gauged their calibre—soon found the mood of those around 
him—soon took the sounding of the waters of mind upon which 
the bark of his manner and conversation was to sit. If he 
found himself amid the shallows, he entered the light canoe of 
wit and vivacity, and shot about like an arrow among the 
shoals, quick-sands, and islets, that lay abouthim. If he found 
that he had entered into a capacious harbor, he got into a ves- 
sel that would draw great depth of water, and moved slowly 
and dignifiedly along, with the heavy ordnance of his colloquial 
powers bristling along the sides of his man-of-war, ever and 
anon discharging with telling power his heavy’ artillery—not 
avainst those with whom he was conversing, but against some- 
thing else in their favor. He was fighting their battles. Yet 
his ordnance was never charged with bitterness or calumny. 

A certain Georgia politician used to remark jocularly of 
himself, ‘‘ When I am with the Baptists, it is we Baptists; 
when I-am with Presbyterians, it is we Presbyterians; and 
when I am among the Methodists, it is we Methodists.” Judge 
Dawson was not exactly what this politician said he was, but 
was somewhat similar to him. If he was among the Metho- 
dists, of course he would not speak lightly of John Wesley, 
but might, with great: propriety and truth, laud the efficacy of 
the itinerant system as a means by which the poor have the 
gospel preached unto them. If among the Baptists, certainly 
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it was not necessary for him to enter upon a learned disquisi- 
tion touching the Greek word baptizo, but he might, with 
much more propriety, descant upon the acknowledged demo- 
cratic features of the Baptist form of church government. If 
among the Presbyterians, there was no use whatever in men- 
tioning Michael Servetus in connection with John Calvin, nor 
in speaking of the course which John Knox pursued toward 
Mary, Queen of Scots; but he might, much more in accord- 
ance with his own interest, and the pleasurable feeling of his 
hearers, speak of the orderly and decent walk of the Presby- 
terians, and the propriety of deportment which they require 
of their children on the Sabbath, and in the house of God. 
In saying this I trust I shall not be suspected of sectarianism 
in bidding them God speed, even if I do have to go out of my 
way todo so. For I must say there is more rudeness at church 
with Young America, these latter days, than I have ever known 
before. And, as sure as the young scamp is born, I mean, 
at a more convenient season, to read him a lecture on the 
subject. 

But to return to Judge Dawson, If he was among Whigs, he 
did not see fit to say too much about the folly and wickedness 
of taxing the farmer to support the manufacturer. If he was 
with Democrats, he saw no use in talking too much about 
Martin Van Buren’s Buffalo hunt, or the terrible squatter 
sovereignty of Stephen A. Douglas. When in the presence of 
Union men, he did not call them ‘“soap-tails,” nor have too 
much to say about grape-vines and swinging limbs. If with 
Southern Rights men, he did not mention Nashville in con- 
nection with Hartford. If with Know-nothings, he said nothing 
about proscribing Roman Catholics. If with the opposite side, 
he did not speak disrespectfully of the Pope’s big,toe. And 
so by an excegding propriety of deportment, he rendered him- 
self attractive toall with whom he came in contact. This was 
the great secret of his success. He knew when to speak, and 
when to be silent. And when he spoke, he knew what to say, 
and when and where to say it. This is the acme of wisdom, 
and Judge Dawson was, certainly, a wise man. There are 
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those to whom this inestimable privilege is denied. They 
cannot help ‘‘ speaking their mind.” Whatever arises in them 
must out. Speech—sometimes an oath—is the safety-valve 
by which they let off steam. If they didn’t do it, they would 
burst their boilers. Generally it is set down to their account 
as a grave offence. But it is their misfortune—not their 
crime. 

As a public speaker, Judge Dawson was what he was in 
private conversation—-pleasant and agreeable. Even his polit- 
ical enemies would listen to him. This can be said of but 
few men. The subject of my notice was lively, vivacious, and 
persuasive—frequently eloquent—in his addresses to popular 
assemblies. Sometimes he became very indignant, indulged 
in invective, and loudly and soundly denounced something or 
somebody. But there was a play of good humor and kindly 
feeling all the way through. I care not what your political 
sentiments, or political connection may have been, you always 
felt that Judge Dawson was not aiming his shafts at you; and 
even if his darts had been pointed at your very heart, you would 
have found there was more to make you smile than to make 
you weep—more to make you grasp in friendship the hand 
that propelled them, than to make you seize them, and hurl 
them back against the champion that assailed you. 

If he whipped you it was because he loved you, and wished 
to reform you. He chastened you as a father would a son, in 
order to turn you from the error of your ways. And the best 
thing about him was, that he never closed the door of repent- 
ance. With him there was no unpardonable sin, 


“ But while the lamp held out to burn, 
The vilest sinner might return.” 


Had you attempted to pludge a nai uake the Judge’s breast, 
and then brought forth fruits meet for repentance, it would 
have been all he would have required of you as a precedent in 
full absolution for your offence; and the only reproach you 
would have heard would have been, go and sin no more. He 
would not stop forgiving at seventy times seven, but his for- 
givings were without number—his forgiveness without bounds. 
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Hence you never felt driven from him, never felt those implac- 
able feelings of revenge nestling in your heart that a man 
must feel who sees the door of repentance closed against him. 
And for this reason is true what has been remarked of him— 
that his public-speeches made more converts than those of any 
other man in Georgia. If he found a man on the fence, he 
was sure to persuade him down on his side of it before he 
got through. Nine speakers out of ten will drive the hesitating 
man down on the other side. 

An anecdote may be related illustrative of Judge Dawson’s 
great tact asa public speaker, in managing a difficult and 
delicate point. In Putnam county there is a good old exhorter, 
a pious man, and kind, though humble, Christiaa gentleman— 
just such a one as Judge Dawson wuld not have wounded for 
all the world. But it so turned out in one of his cases of some 
importance that the man of whom I speak stood in the way 
of a verdict in favor of the Judge’s client. His testimony 
was directly to the point. It was touching the value of cer- 
tain property in dispute. Judge Dawson got up, and sub- 
mitted the witness to a very thorough, but very kind, cross- 
examination, his little eye sparking with great good humor, 
and beaming with unspeakable kindness all the time. He, 
finally, got the witness a good deal confused, and made him 
confess that he was a poor judge of the value of the property. 
And when he went to address the jury, he very skilfully and 
kindly wrought up the testimony, so as to obtain a verdict. 
The old exhorter’s veracity was not impeached—not attempted 
to be impeached—for it was unimpeachable. But the Judge 
surrounded it with good-humored ridicule—ridicule without a 
sting—made the old man think more highly of himself instead 
of wounding his feelings—made the jury think more highly of 
him as a man of God, but yet persuaded them that he did not 
understand anything about the value of the property in ques- 
tion, and so succeeded in winning his cause. ‘The old man’s 
judgment told him that the jury had gotten rid of a plain piece 
of testimony, through Judge Dawson’s ingenuity, and yet, at 
the same time, the Judge had touched springs in his heart 
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which set it to overflowing with loving kindness toward the 
successful advocate. He was puzzled what to think, believe, 
or say about the matter. Finally, however, he remarked to 
some neighbors, as they rode from town with him, “I would 
hate to be a nigger and belong to Judge Dawson, for he could 
give me the biggest sort of a beating, pat me on the head at 
the same time, and make me believe that he* was just loving 
me, and did not want to hurt me.” It was by this spirit of 
loving kindness that the Judge often succeeded in his efforts 
at the bar, and elsewhere. 

While I am on the subject of caaiiiies at the bar, I will 
give one or two more specimens of the Judge’s wit or play- 
fulness at the forum. In this county there was a rather noted 
character, by the name ef Crabtree, who often had dealings 
with the criminal, as well as civil side of the court. He had 
for a long time been suspected of unlawful trade with negroes. 
At last some of the neighbors determined to set a trap, in order 
to catch him. So they sent to him a slave with some meal, 
and a white man or two went.to watch him. The meal, J 
believe, was bought, but for the lack of some technicality, the 
evidence was not suflicient to convict. 

By the next Superior Court, the same neighbors had sent 
some meat to Crabtree, who again bought of the negro, but, 
as before, escaped on account of some technicality. Judge 
Dawson, this time, as on the former occasion, was employed 
by the prosecution. Although he knew there was but small 
hope of convicting, on account of the defect of which I have 
spoken, he got up, and began to address the jury as follows, 
professing great confidence as to the result: ‘ Gentlemen of 
the jury,” said he, “the prisoner has been long suspected of 
unlawfully trading with negroes. Everybody is satisfied of 
his guilt, but we have never, until now, owing to the great 
cunning of the prisoner, been able to bring exactly the right 
sort of testimony before you. At last court, I told you that 
we had set a trap which would catch the cunning fox. But, 
gentlemen, we forgot one thing, and failed ; we forgot to grease 
the triggers ; we only baited with meal. This time we baited 
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with meat—greased the triggers well—fixed everything right, 
and so caught the cunning animal, which we have taken from 
the trap, and brought here for you to provide a cage for him.” 
The Judge had his fun, and raised a laugh at Crabtree’s ex- 
pense. But this was all. The old fox was too cunning to be 
caged. 

A few courts after this, Crabtree was indicted for some minor 
offence, and Judge Dawson again appeared against him. ‘ Gen- 
tlemen of the jury,” he said, ‘this is a curious sort of a tree. 
I have been cultivating this Crabtree for a number of years. 
For some time I saw no good fruit coming of my labors. But 
still I continued to dig about it and prune it, and you know, 
several court’s ago, I trimmed it up, and greased it well. Now 
I begin to see some littie good resulting from my work. It 
has been one or two courts that Crabtree did not appear before 
you at all; and now he comes before you charged with a much 
smaller offence than usual. But he must quit offending at 
all. If he does not, I shall consider him ungrateful. For 
you can be my witnesses, gentlemen, that I have not slighted 
him in the least, just because he is nothing but a Crabtree. 
I have treated him just as tenderly as if he had been a fig tree. 
Now I shall dig and dung about him once more; and if, by 
the time I come back again, the tree doesn’t have something 
else on it besides crab apples, I shall be compelled to cut it 
down.” 

But I must pass to another characteristic of Judge Dawson, 
and that was the extreme facility he had of using to advantage 
every mental endowment which he possessed. In the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, he went upon the principle that a nimble 
penny is better than a slow pound. He had no idle capital. 
Everything that he possessed, in the way of intellect, was put 
at interest, at a high rate, and often compounded. His per- 
ceptive faculties being large and acute, he depended chiefly 
upon these in storing his mind with what would be useful in 
the active pursuits of life. As Ben Jonson said of Shakespeare, 
he “ knew little Latin and less Greek.” His mind was never 
troubled with the ponderous lore of the schools. Even in his 
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professions of politics and law, he was not very extensively con- 
versant with the standard classics of these departments. He 
read what he needed in the newspaper, the pamphlet, and 
perchance the elementary book, to prepare himself for his 
conflicts upon the hustings, and in the Senate, while he perused 
the statutes, and books of practice, to give him facility in the 
forum. As to the balance, he read the book of nature; and in 
that he was well read. He studied man, the noblest study of 
all, and with this volume he was well acquainted. Almost all 
his learning was acquired by experience and observation. He 
might have exclaimed with Burns: 


“ Gie me a spark o’ nature’s fire, 
That’s all the learning I desire.” 


That spark he had, and having that, he possessed what all the 
lore of ancient and modern times, as it stands recorded in 
musty tomes, could not have given him. 

Another element of Judge Dawson’s success was the fact 
that he never unwisely threw himself against the popular cur- 
rent. What folly men sometimes commit, especially good and 
honest men, when they unnecessarily throw themselves, like a 
feather, in the wake of the mighty, rushing torrent of public 
opinion, and are swept forever and eternally away! Am I to 
be told that we must control popular opinion? Very well! 
if it can be done, then let it be done. But what is the use of 
a man’s throwing himself where he will be submerged, over- 
whelmed, and buried beyond the hope of resurrection? I don’t 
mean that a man must do anything criminal because the rab- 
ble are all engaging in crime. I don’t mean that he must 
steal because every body else is stealing. I don’t mean that 
he must murder because all other men are shedding blood. 
But I do mean that if an issue arises, perhaps wrong in itself, 
but not very criminal, and a man sees every body else going 
in favor of a certain course, he must not throw himself in the 
track of the multitude, and be crushed beneath their feet. 
Where real and great principles are at stake, and the course 
proposed to be pursued would lastingly and permanently sac- 
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rifice those principles, one had better die than do wrong. But 
where mere questions of policy are concerned, there is no use 
in a man’s attempting to stem the popular current, when it is 
impossible for him to do so, and when, by jumping upon the 
tide, he might eventually control it. If I see a steam engine 
coming toward me at full speed, there is no sense in my throw- 
ing myself directly in front of it because I perceive that it is 
going in the wrong direction. In that event Iam killed. If 
I can succeed in jumping upon the engine, however, I may 
also succeed in turning it into the right track, to my own ad- 
vantage and that of others. Many good and honest men com- 
mit an error right at this point. They see that the crowd are 
going wrong, and, for that reason, they refuse to go with it, and 
are repudiated by it then and forever. ‘Their capacity for use- 
fulness is destroyed for all time, when by going for a little 
while in the wrong direction, with the crowd, it might event- 
ually be brought back in the right track. If I see a herd of 
horses come thundering toward me, meeting me in the direc- 
tion in which I and they too should go, must I necessarily 
stand still and be crushed beneath their murderous fetlocks ? 
Would it not be better for me, if I could possibly do so, to run 
ahead of the horses awhile, and get them, in the end, to follow 
me in the right path, if I could, and by some of the art of Rarey, 
prevail upon them todo so? Though Judge Dawson would 
have been as far from doing what he conceived to be actually 
wrong as any one in the world, yet | have no doubt he acted 
upon the principle which I here suggest, and he was wise in 
doing so. 

I wish it understood that in speaking as I do, I refer to ques- 
tions of mere expediency alone—questions purely of policy— 
and not to questions where principle is permanently and deeply 
involved. A man had better die, I repeat it, at all times, than 
do wrong. 

One thing remains to be spoken of, and that is Judge Daw- 
son’s connection with religion—the state of the account be- 
tween himself and his God. That account, of course, has 
never been seen by mortal eye, and what I say in this regard 
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must be merely speculation. Archangels keep the record of 
man’s deeds in the flesh, and though the cherubim and the 
seraphim may gaze at the items as they stand upon the jour- 
nal, God alone posts the ledger and enters the balance. But 
if one may say, from a constant orderly walk—a respect for 
religion on all occasions—a regard for the golden rule—an ex- 
alted spirit of forgiveness—a possession of the charity of which 
St. Paul speaks—a melting of the heart in humble and con- 
trite tenderness, I should say that Judge Dawson lived and 
died a Christian. True, he was not a member of the visible 
church. But Christ said, ‘‘ Other sheep I have which are not 
of this fold.” Will the “ unco guid,” and “ rigidly righteous ” 
point me to faults which Judge Dawson had ? I reply : 


“ Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman, 
Tho’ they may gang a kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human. 


“Who made the heart, ’tis he alone 
Decidedly can try us: 
He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias.” 





X.—THE LITTLE BIRDS AND THE LITTLE NEST. 


TuREE little birds upon a tree 

Sat singing whit-to-whit, to-whee ; 
Said number one to number two, 

‘¢ Sweet little miss, I love but you. 
Behold my scarlet plume and crest, 
My orange trowsers and my vest; 
Was ever bird arrayed like me? 
To-whit, to-whit, to-whit, to-whee !’”’ 


Said number three to number two— 
“ Sweet bird, I dearly love but you; 
My vest is common as you see, 
To-whit, to-whit, to-whit, to-whee ! 
I have no scarlet plume nor crest, 
But, oh! yon cosy little nest, 

I builded that, sweet one, for thee, 
To-whit, to-whit, to-whit, to-whee !” 
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Said number two to number one, 
‘‘ Well done, Sir Fopling bird, well done! 
I see your scarlet plume and crest, 
But then I want a little nest ; 
You dandy birds, like dandy men, 
Aren’t worth a dime for every ten ! 
Good morning, sir, with number three ' 
I'll fly away !—to-whit, to-whee !” 
June 8, 1859. 





XI—DOUGLAS AND LINCOLN—SLAVERY AND TERRITORIES.* 

[The following article was written fur De Bow’s Review in the Fall of 58. The 
editor did not “ think it best to publish it.” With great respect, we differ from 
him, and hence produce it here, as discussing principles of great importance to 
the South.} 

Waite we begin to pen this article, it has been decided by 
the people of Illinois whether Lincoln or Douglas shall be their 
next U. 8. Senator. The mails have informed us which of the 
competitors for federal honors has been successful ; and the 
mails have borne over the country, in pamphlet form, the last 
discussion between the two great stumpers, at Alton, in Illi- 
nois. We propose to take a brief view of the subject-matter 
of this discussion, as well as of certain points germane thereto. 

The election which has just taken place in Illinois was one 
which assumed an importance that scarcely ever, if ever at all, 
attached to a State election. This was owing to the fact that 
this election involved the temporary success, or defeat, of no 
less a personage than Judge Douglas; and the success, or de- 
feat, of Judge Douglas, was of considerable importance, because 
of his great talent—because he had been a leader among the 
Democracy—because he was the author of that enigma, the 
Kansas bill—because he was construing it differently from 
some of its supporters—because it was alleged that he had 
proven recreant to former professions—because it is believed 
that he is making moves upon the political chess-board to 
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check-mate certain presidential aspirants—because he wishes 
himself to be a Morphy, while another shall prove but a Har- 
witz at the Charleston Convention——and, finally, because he 
is in open rebellion against the powers that be at Washington 
city. 

It appears that Judge Douglas, in the recent campaign in 
Illinois, has contended manfully that ‘all men are not born 
free and equal ;” and that this sentiment in the Declaration 
of Independence was not intended to apply to negroes. The 
foregoing Jeffersonian dogma is not true in its full sense of 
any race of people. It is true ina political sense of Amer- 
ican citizens; and this is all that can be said with truth. 
Though we cannot dwell upon this subject at full length, we 
premise our remarks upon it, simply by saying that Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s sentiment answered very well the purpose for which it 
was intended. In the days of the Revolution, there was an 
upheaval, from the very mud-sills, of all political dogmas, and 
all governmental maxims. Kings and tyrants had had it all 
theirown way. ‘The pendulum was far beyond its just balance, 
over on their side; and when it was cut loose, it was perfectly 
natural it should pass beyond its just balance over on the side 
of democracy. It is no more an eternal principle in physics 
that a pendulum will pass beyond a perpendicular, when it 
swings back to seek that perpendicular, from -which it was 
forced, than it is an eternal principle in metaphysics, that when 
men make a radical change in their opinions, they pass beyond 
a just medium, and err on the other side. The divine right of 
kings, the superiority of patricians, the moral and mental 
endowments of the aristocracy over and above the masses— 
these were the dogmas of the ante-Revolutionary period. 
Then came a change, and, during the Revolution, these royal 
maxims gave place to the democratic one, that all men are 
born free and equal. This is just as far—perliaps, asa citizen 
ofa democratic government we should say, almost as far—from 
the truth as the royal dogmas to which we have alluded. But, 
as we have said, it answered very well for a revolutionary 
period, and accomplished the purpose for which it was designed. 
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At one point we must agree with Mr. Lincoln against Mr. 
Douglas. We believe that the founders of the government 
did intend their maxim of equality and freedom to apply to 
the universal human family—to Ethiopians as well as Euro- 
peans——to negroes as well as white men. The fathers of the 
revolution, and those who immediately succeeded them, were 
undoubtedly anti-slavery, and, no doubt, looked to a final ex- 
tinguishment of slavery in this Union. Yet they never did, 
and never could, have set in motion any machinery by which 
this was to be accomplished by the Federal Government. 
The Federal Government has no more jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject than his odoriferous highness, the Emperor of Domingo. 
Our fathers, doubtless, thought the States would ultimately 
abolish slavery. Yet they never intended to control the States 
in their action upon this subject; and as these have seen fit to 
pursue a different policy in this matter, from that contemplated 
by the fathers, as they have in some other matters, the opinion of 
our ancestors have no more to do with shaping our policy with 
regard to slavery than the opinions of the man in the moon. 

Our fathers were undoubtedly mistaken in their notions of 
the negro. Hence ‘this man Brooks, of South Carolina,” of 
whom “ this man” Lincoln speaks, was right when he “ once 
declared that when this Government was first established, no 
one expected the institution of slavery to last until this day.” 
‘¢ When he said so,” continues Lincoln, “he stated a fact 
which I think is fully established by the history of the times.” 
(So do we think so.) “ But he said that, though the men who 
framed this government were wiser and better than the men 
of these days, the men of these days had experience which 
their fathers had not, and that experience had brought them 
the invention of the cotton gin, which had made the perpetua- 
tion of the institution of slavery a necessity.” 

The founders of this government may have been wiser and 
better than their sons. But touching negroes, they did not 
have as much knowledge as the present generation. . What 
said one of the most illustrious and most gifted of the sires of 
the Revolution? Patrick Henry, in one of those immortal 
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philippies which he thundered against royal George, said, “ I 
have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, and that is 
the lamp of experience. I know of no way of judging of the 
future but by the past.” These remarks were not only true 
of the mighty orator, but of his co-laborers—and not only true 
of them, but of the world. We have no inspiration to tell us 
that slavery for negroes is right or wrong; but we are left 
to gather our knowledge at this point, as at most others, by the 
lamp of experience—from the records of the past. Our fathers 
had no such lamp as ours—had perused no such records as 
those which we have read. There were problems before them — 
and the world which had to be solved. Our day has witnessed 
their solution, and we are wiser, guoad these problems, than 
our fathers. 

Much folly is uttered about the wisdom of our ancestors. 
It is very proper that we should revere their memories, and 
invoke their reverence, in support of truth. But it should 
never be invoked to sanction error. Jeremy Bentham, in his 
notices of popular fallacies, has pointed out the error of talking 
so much about the wisdom of the ancients. So faz as ex- 
perience, and other things which go to make up wisdom and 
knowledge are concerned, we have decidedly the advantage. 
Counting the lapse of time, we are the aged generation—we 
are the ancients. 

There is one thing we must say, before passing from the 
neighborhood of the paragraph which contains the truths that 
‘this man Brooks of South Carolina” had the manliness to 
avow. Weknow not whether he is precisely quoted by Lincoln 
or not. If so, he himself had not exactly reached the goal of 
truth, though he was far on his way towards it. Mr. Brooks 
is quoted as having said that the “invention of the cotton 
gin had made the perpetuation of the institution of slavery a 
necessity.” If correctly reported, Mr. Brooks lacks somewhat 
of being exactly right. Negro slavery has a broader basis 
than tke cotton gin. It is founded in a decree of the Almighty 
Maker of heaven and earth, the King of kings and Lord of 
lords—Him who, like the potter, makes one vessel unto hono 
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and another unto dishonor—the God who gave spots to the 
leopard, and a black skin to the Ethiopian—who blended the 
rose and the lily in the cheek of the Caucasian, and who made 
the face of the African like the raven’s wing. Nor will we 
go to the talk that is used about the “ sable sons of Ham” to 
find this decree. It is written in the face of the negro, so that 
he who runs may read. It is found in his physical organiza- 
tion, and in his moral and mental conformation. It is written 
in the annals of the past, in the experience of the present age, 
and is deeply engraven wherever we turn our eyes and open 
them to behold truth as it really presents itself. All these 
things—all these lights, save one—our fathers had before 
them; and yet such was the dazzling splendor of the false 
light which flashed in their faces from their dogma of universal 
equality and freedom, that they were blinded to the fact of 
negro inferiority. Such, too, was their universal philanthropy 
that they would have been willing to go in the face of what is 
really God’s decree, though they did not see it as such, to en- 
deavor to raise the negro from his degraded position, and place 
him on the same platform with the white man, by giving him 
the name of freedom. But actual experience has shown the 
present generation that the negro is more elevated upon the 
Southern plantation than anywhere else, and that without his 
master he returns to barbarism, as the sow that was washed 
to her wallow in the mire. It is the nature of a negro to be 
a barbarian, as it is the nature of a sow to love the mud. 

Mr. Douglas, then, we think is wrong, when he says the 
framers of this government did not intend to include the negro 
in their abstractions. He should do like Brooks—grapple the 
bull boldly by the horns, and contend that our fathers were 
mistaken in their notions of the negro. His arguments to 
prove negro inequality are good, and we dislike to see him in 
a false attitude at this point, as well as at several others. 
How far he panders to the prejudices of his hearers—how far 
he is justifiable in doing so at all, we will not pretend to say. 
It does not follow, be it distinctly understood, that because the 
negro is a,slave, therefore he must be mistreated. God forbid. 
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The golden rule, ‘ Do unto others as ye would have them do 
unto you,” is applicable to the master in his intercourse with 
his slave. The negro must be made as happy as the nature of 
the case will admit of. And itis undoubtedly true, that all the 
objects designed to be reached by the sentiments of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, are more attainable by the negro under 
the joint government of the State and his owner, than under 
any other condition—all save the chimera (to the negro) of 
liberty. Judge Douglas well says, “‘ we ought to extend to 
the negro race, and to all other dependent races, all the rights, 
all the privileges, and all the immunities which they can ex- 
ercise, consistently with the safety of society. Humanity re- 
quires that we should give them all those privileges—Chris- 
tianity commands that we should extend .those privileges to 
them.” These are noble sentiments, nobly expressed, and we 
honor the speaker for them. 

We wish to say, en passant, if the reader will pardon the 
digression, that we trust no one will suppose that because we 
have spoken highly of some of the opinions of Brooks of South 
Carolina, we therefore canonize him for beating Sumner. This 
man—isto homo—possibly deserved what he got, more for being 
a fool, probably, than a knave: yet it was not for Brooks to 
behave as he did. Order, it has been said, is Heaven’s first 
law ; and law and order both required that Brooks should have 
acted differently. But while we do not approve, we have no 
heart to condemn. The young Carolinian was brave, gener- 
ous, unfortunate. Let Heaven judge him. 

“Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us: 
He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias.” 
We merely wish to put ourselves right about Mr. Brooks—we 
do not canonize him. The calendar of our saints is short and 
scant. Mr. Brooks is not upon it. Yet we say again, he was 
a brave, big-hearted, generous young man. Peace to his 
ashes! God rest his soul! 
Let us return to Douglas. In the main, this gentleman says 
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everything a Southern man could ask of him; yet at several 
points he is to be condemned. One of these points is his con- 
duct touching the Lecompton constitution. We do not find 
fault with him because he contends for the principle that when 
a convention frames a constitution it should be submitted to 
the people for their ratification or rejection. We say the prin- 
ciple is right, that it should be submitted. But Douglas goes 
further, and says that it must be. This he has no right under 
heaven to say, nor any one else, save only the framers of the 
constitution. Earlier precedent is against this submission. 
Later precedent is in its favor; but this does not determine 
what must be done, but only what should be done, even if it 
determines that. 

But let us see what the Judge says at this point. He pro- 
ceeds: ‘‘And here I may repeat what I have said in every 
speech I have made in Illinois, that I fought the Lecompton 
constitution to its death, not because of the slavery clause in it, 
but because it was not the act and deed of the people of Kansas. 
I said then, in Congress, and I say now, that if the people of 
Kansas want a slave State they have a right to have it. If 
they want the Lecompton constitution, they had a right to 
have it. I was opposed to that constitution, because I did not 
believe it was the act and deed of the people, but on the con- 
trary, the act of a small, pitiful minority, acting in the name 
of the majority. When at last it was determined to send that 
constitution back to the people, and accordingly, in August 
last, the question of admission under it was submitted to a 
popular vote, the citizens rejected it by nearly ten to one, thus 
showing conclusively that I was right when I said that the 
Lecompton constitution was not the act and deed of the people 
of Kansas, and did not embody their will.” 

Who are “the people” of Kansas? If Judge Douglas had 
contended all along that a mere majority of the residents, or 
even the legalized voters of a Territory, without any other con- 
dition, constituted “the people” of that Territory, he would at 
least have been consistent. But such has not been the Judge’s 
opinion, and hence he is inconsistent, and the world knows it. 
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His position, in common with that of the Democratic party, has, 
until recently, been, since the beginning of this Kansas agitation, 
that those who acted under title of the law were properly ‘the 
people,” in opposition to those who acted contrary to law, even 
though these latter might be largely in the majority. The 
Black-republicans alleged, all the time, that those who favored 
the Topeka movement in Kansas were in the majority, and 
therefore rightly ‘‘ the people” of Kansas. Judge Douglas con- 
tended that even though these Topeka people might be in the 
majority, still they had acted contrary to the organic law of 
the Territory, and therefore were not “the people.” Now he 
speaks as if all that is necessary to constitute the inhabitants 
of a Territory, or any portion of them, “the people,” is that 
they shall be a majority, even though they act in open defiance 
of the law. We repeat that he is very inconsistent. If he had 
contended, all the while, that a mere majority of the inhabit- 
ants, or legal voters, of a Territory, without any other consid- 
eration, constituted “the people” of that Territory, and if he 
had contended, all the while, that a constitution must neces- 
sarily be referred to the people before it could, in reality, be a 
constitution, then, though wrong in these opinions, at the be- 
ginning, as he is wrong in them now, he would have possessed 
the jewel of consistency. But such is not the case. He has 
abandoned his former positions, and leaves the world to inquire 
why he did so. We shall not attempt to answer. According 
to the former opinion of Judge Douglas, the Lecompton con- 
stitution was the ‘‘act and deed of the people of Kansas,” even 
though it might be true that it was “ the act of a small, pitiful 
minority.” And why? Because this ‘small, pitiful minority,” 
in the opinion of Judge Douglas, was acting ander authority 
of the organic law. Not only was this the opinion of Douglas 
and the Democratic party, but this “small, pitiful minority” 
was recognized as ‘the people” by Congress, by two adminis- 
trations, and, in some respects, even by some of the Black- 
republicans themselves. 

Not only is Judge Douglas inconsistent with himself, but 
another charge may be laid at his door—that in addition to his 
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want of fidelity to his oft-repeated principles, he has proven 
unfaithful to the party which has elevated him to power, and 
with which he has professed to act, and has generally acted. 
But before proceeding to speak of the Judge’s sin against the 
Democratic party, let us say a few words more concerning his 
sin against the South, and against the country. He offered 
our section a salver of fruit, plucked from the tree of discord, 
and as she was about to eat that fruit, or imagined she was 
about to eat it, he stretched forth his hand and turned it to 
ashes upon her lips. It was like the apples of Sodom, that 
grow upon the dismal shores of the Dead Sea. It was like the 
drink that forever haunts the parched lips of Tantalus. No 
sane man—and we must confess that according to this test 
there were many, very many, insane people at the South—no 
sane man believed that Kansas could ever be a bona fide slave 
State. Everything was against such a contingency. South- 
ern men, in the first place, do not go, with their slaves, to the 
latitude of Kansas. The attraction between slave-labor and 
the cotton and sugar growing soil of the Southwest, is too great 
to allow of any such thing. 1t would be like causing water 
to run up hill, to turn the tide of planters emigrating with 
their slaves—to turn this tide from Arkansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Texas up into less favored regions. Even when a 
planter does emigrate, he does not go to the region of Kansas. 
But grant that he did, how few planters emigrate to the West, 
compared with the hordes which pour out from New England 
to people our Western lands? And then, besides the emigration 
from New-England, there was the balance of the earth to send 
her teeming population to Kansas, to shape her laws, and model 
her policy against the institution of slavery. The people of 
the South are not migratory in their habits; those of the North 
and of Europe are. Into Kansas the South sent but a small, 
comparatively still rivulet of emigrants, while from the balance 
of the world, New-England especially, went a mighty rushing 
torrent. To use a homely expression, the South emptied her 
population into Kansas through the spigot, while the balance 
of the world emptied theirs through the bung. Which was 
likely to fill it soonest ? . 
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But grant that the South could have sent pro-slavery voters 
enough into Kansas to have passed pro-slavery laws, and to 
have made a pro-slavery constitution, based upon the will of a 
large majority, instead of a “small, pitiful minority,” aided 
by the factious conduct of the Topekaites, of what avail would 
this have been, since the South does not possess slaves enough 
to people new Territories? How many Southern emigrants to 
Kansas carried slaves with them? A mere handful—enough 
to make the number of negroes in the Territory about 100. 
And yet there were people at the South who expected Kansas 
to be a slave State! Why, you might make forty thousand 
pro-slavery constitutions for a new State, and pass so many 
pro-slavery laws, that eternity’s scroll would not suffice to have 
them written down, and yet, without the flesh and blood, 
muscle and sinew, to make the slaves, you would not have a 
slave State. There was folly, there was insanity, there was 
madness at the South, on the subject of making Kansas a slave 
State. The fwror has now passed away, and we trust we may 
be permitted to state facts without danger of being hung, 
drawn and quartered for treason to our section. 

The South had not the negroes to spare, in order to make 
Kansas a slave State. In Texas alone, there is land enough 
to employ profitably every slave which we own. The Gulf 
States do not raise slaves enough to supply the home demand. 
Maryland and Virginia raise negroes for sale ; but so great is 
the demand for their labor in the Southwest, that the old 
States of Georgia and South Carolina can scarcely buy a negro, 
because New-Orleans is the great slave mart, and thither 
slaves for sale are hastened as fast as steam can carry them. 
And if the planters of Georgia and Carolina cannot obtain 
Virginia and Maryland slaves, was it to have been expected 
that the Kansas adventurer possessed the means to overbid 
them in the market? And if the Gulf States can neither 
raise nor buy negroes enough to supply their own wants, are 
they going to roam off to Kansas to enter into the unequal 
contest there with their slaves ? It is madness to think so. 

We have seen it estimated that in the Mississippi valley 
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there are uncultivated lands enough to make ten millions of 
bags of cotton. Now, our average crop of cotton is three or 
four millions of bales. Our slaves number three or four mil- 
lions. So we see that at the South there is but one bag of 
cotton made for every negro. Hence there aré ten millions of 
negroes—two or three times as many as we now have—needed 
to cultivate the vacant lands of the Mississippi valley, besides 
those that are needed in Texas and other Southern States. 
Besides the negroes needed to cultivate the lands of the Missis- 
sippi valley, thousands could find employment in throwing up 
the levees, which should be almost as the Chinese wall around 
the mighty Father of Waters. Then there are forests without 
limit to fell, miles of railroad without number to build, 
and countless hogsheads of sugar to be made upon the fertile 
acres of the Southwest, all requiring slave labor. And yet we 
talk of colonizing new Territories with the handful of slaves in 
our midst. Go and crush out the fanaticism from Exeter Hall 
—gvu throttle the idiocy of New-England—go sweep from the 
ocean the navies of the world, engaged in putting down the 
slave trade, and supply their places with slave ships, to bear 
to our shores unnumbered sons of Ethiopia, and then we may 
talk about making Kansas a slave state. 

Slave labor is profitable in Kansas, it is said. And so it 
may be; but it is more profitable in Louisiana and Texas. 
Slaves will go where the best price is paid for them. The 
best price will be paid for therm where cotton and sugar are to 
be made—where railroads are to be built—where levees are to 
be thrown up—and that place is not Kansas. 

Hence we said no sane man expected Kansas to be a per- 
manent slave State. The most that any of us could expect 
was that when, by the aches of the ftee State men in Kansas, 
the slave State men gained an advantage, which would allow 
them to knock at the door for admission into the Union with a 
pro-slavery clause in their constitution, ‘ our natural allies” at 
the North, of whom many supposed Douglas to be the chief, 
would then have an opportunity to show their faith by their 
works, and to make an unmistakable exhibition of their fidelity 
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—no very difficult task, considering the occasion, even for an 
anti-slavery man at heart. And what was that occasion ? 
Simply a call for admission into the Union, of a State osten- 
sibly slave, but really free; a State which would have come 
into the Union temporarily, tolerating the institution of slavery, 
but whose inhabitants would have abolished the slavery clause 
in their constitution just as soon as they could have gone 
through with the forms required by their organic laws. We 
say they would have abolished the slavery clause in their con- 
stitution, and their slavery laws; for slavery, in fact, they had 
not to abolish. We say that even an anti-slavery man might, 
with a very good grace, have voted for the Lecompton con- 
stitution, inasmuch as there has never been any danger, any 
probability, scarcely a possibility, that Kansas would become 
a slave State, even with her Lecompton constitution. How 
much more ought Douglas, with all his fair professions, to 
have voted for it. 

By having Kansas admitted uhder the Lecompton Con- 
stitution, the South would not really have gained a slave State, 
but she would have had the fact established that she had allies 
at the North, who would see justice done her—who would see 
that a State should not have the door of the Union closed in 
its face, because she tolerated slavery—who would see that 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise should not prove a mere 
barren victory, productive of nothing but the most malignant 
sectional hatred—who would see that the South should have 
ground whereon she might build the hope of remaining in the 
Union, upon terms of equality. This is what the South would 
have gained ; and the country would have gained in this—that 
all our people would have seen that such rebels as Jim Lane, 
and his infernal crew, could not set at defiance the organic and 
statute law of even so frail a thing asa Territory. Judge 
Douglas stood pledged, by everything which can make obliga- 
tion holy, to see that these advantages should accrue to the 
South, and the whole country. And yet, in the hour of need, 
he sided with the enemies of the South, whom he had de- 
nounced, and the faction in Kansas whom he had branded as 
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rebels. In his own words, he “ fought the Lecompton Con- 
stitution to its death.” He murdered the child which came 
from the offspring of his own loins. 

Such was his offence against our section—such his offence 
against his and our country. And his offence against the De- 
mocratic party was, that by opposing the action of the party, 
he has fettered its hands, and prevented it from accomplishing 
the good which it promised to do the country. We speak not 
as a Democrat, we speak not as a partizan, when we say that 
Judge Douglas has greatly injured the country in the stand 
which he has taken against Buchanan’s administration, in its 
policy of admitting Kansas with the Lecompton Constitution. 
As to any other opposition, save that upon this point, it becomes 
us not, in this paper, to utter a word. We are speaking now 
solely of Mr. Buchanan’s policy, and the course of Judge 
Douglas, as they affect the equality of States and sections, and, 
through the principle involved, the whole country. And the 
strangest part of this whole matter is, that Southern men and 
Southern presses, who, last year (1857), were denouncing the 
administration because Gov. Walker strongly recommended 
the submission of the Lecompton constitution to the people, 
are now upholding Douglas in his war against the administra- 
tion, although Douglas holds the identical position held by 
Walker, for whose alleged sins these men and presses were 
going to devour the Presideat and his cabinet at one meal. 

But we must hasten on. Judge Douglas takes the very 
objectionable ground that the “absence of local legislation in 
a Territory protecting slavery, excludes it as completely as a 
positive prohibition.” If this be true, then the Kansas bill, so 
far as the good of the South and of the whole country is 
concerned, had better be in the depths of hell than upon the 
statute book. ‘Douglas holds that under the Dred Scott deci- 
sion, Southern men have a right to take their negroes to the 
Territories, but this right may be rendered barren or nugatory 
by the failure of the local legislature to pass laws for their 
protection. The only good thing in Lincoln’s speech is his 
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reply to this untenable position of the “little giant.” As it 
is overwhelming and unanswerable, we append it entire : 


“T understand that I have ten minutes yet, and I will employ that time, 
or a portion of it, with the argument that Judge Douglas uses while he 
holds to the Dred Scott decision, that the people of a Territory can, some 
way or other, decide the question for themselves. 

“The first thing I say on that point is, that: he frequently said, before 
that decision, that it was a question for the courts; but now he virtually 
tells us that it is not a question for the courts. But how does he state it? 
He says that it needs friendly legislation, and admits of unfriendly legisla- 
tion: and that, although he admits the right of a slayeholder to take a 
slave into the Territory, with unfriendly legislation, the people can really 
exclude it. I look to the constitutional authority, and I take the gentle- 
man who looks me in the face. We will say he is a member of the Ter- 
ritorial legislature. Like Judge Douglas he believes that the right to 
take and hold slaves there is a constitutional right. The first thing he 
does is to swear he will support the Constitution. And suppose his 
neighbor needs legislation, that he may be enabled to enjoy that constitu- 
tional right, can he withhold that legislation which his neighbor needs for 
the enjoyment of a right which is‘fixed in the Constitution of the United 
States (which you remember he is sworn to support), without violating 
his oath, Task? And more especially, can he pass unfriendly legislation 
without violating that oath? Why, this is a monstrous sort of talk about 
the Constitution of the United States! There never has been such out- 
rageous talk—such lawless talk—about the Constitution of the United 
States from any man of respectability, on the assumption which he believes, 
that the right to hold slaves isa constitutional right. I don’t believe it is 
a constitutional right. I believe the decision is improperly made, and go 
for reversing it. Judge Douglas is furious in his speech on those who go 
for reversing it; yet he goes for legislating from it all its force, while he 
leaves it standing. I affirm here that there never has, from the mouth 
of a respectable man, on earth, been uttered so monstrous a doctrine. 
Why, I suppose the most of us, I know myself, believe the people of the 
Southern States are entitled to a congressional fugitive slave law-; that 
that right is fixed in the Constitution; that it cannot be made avail- 
able to them without congressional legislation; thatit is, in the Judge’s 
language, a barren right, and that it needs legislation before it can be 
made efficient and valuable to the persons to whom it is granted; and we, 
such as I, agree that that legislation should be maintained for them. On 
what ground? We profess not to like that legislation, and perhaps have 
no great taste for running after niggers. I profess to have none; and yet 
wedo. At least I yield my support to the fugitive slave law. Why? 
Because i do not understand that the constitution which gives that right 
can be carried out, if that legislation is withheld. And if [ believe that 
the right to hold slaves in a Territory was as firmly fixed as that is, why, 
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on the same principle, I would be bound to give the legislation necessary 
to support it; and I say that no man can deny his obligation to give legis- 
lation for slave property in a Territory, who believes that it is a constitu- 
tional right there. No man can make such an argument that will not 
give an Abolitionist a stronger argument to deny a fugitive slave law. 
Try it on and see, If that decision is correct, then that right of the slave 
power is as great a right as that the slaveholder shall have his slave re- 
turned to him ; and the man who argues that, by unfriendly legislation, in 
spite of that constitutional right, slavery may be driven from the Territory, 
furnishes the argument, and cannot avoid the argument, upon which the 
Abolitionist may deny the obligation, and may claim the power to furnish 
unfriendly legislation against the right of the slaveholder to claim his 
slave. I don’t know how such an argument may take before a popular 
audience, but I defy any man to go before a court, or a class of men whose 
minds are accustomed to hearing arguments of this sort, and deny that 
there is a bit of difference between them. I defy any man to go before 
such a class of men—to go and make an argument for adopting unfriendly 
legislation in the Territories, that will not give an argument against the 
constitutional right to a fugitive slave law. There is not such an Aboli 
tionist in all the States as Douglas.” 


The reader will understand, of course, that in the foregoing 


extract from Lincoln there are some points to which we do 
not subscribe ; especially do we not believe the last assertion 
which he makes. But in reply to the idea of Douglas that 
slavery may be excluded from the Territories by unfriendly lo- 
cal legislation, the argument of his Black-republican opponent 
is unanswerable, overwhelming, crushing. 

In his rejoinder to Lincoln, Douglas does not make even a 
decent show of defence of his untenable position, but merely 
repeats boldly ‘that the people of a Territory, like those of a 
State, have a right to decide for themselves whether slavery 
shall, or shall not, exist within their limits.” He here uses 
the language of Mr. Buchanan, in his letter of acceptance of 
the nomination bestowed upon him for the Presidency. And 
here we must be allowed to say, that sincerity, dignity, and 
statesmanship, would have required Mr. Buchanan to be more 
explicit, and more definite in-the language employed by him. 
He should have told us whether he believed that the people of 
a Territory, in their territorial status, had a right to determine 
the existence of slavery among them, or whether they were 
bound to wait until the time to form their Constitution. He 
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has subsequently informed us that he believes the time for a 
people of a Territory to determine the existence of slayery 
among them, is when they are about to form their Constitu- 
tion. We accept his first expression, touching this point, as the 
best he could do under the pressure of the enigmatical condi- 
tion in which Douglas and the other concoctors of the Kansas 
Bill left that Janus-faced affair, which Senator Hammond 
truly affirms “stinks in the nostrils of all people.” Senator 
Douglas, twice in his speech before us, quotes the indefinite 
language of Mr. Buchanan, as expressive of his opinion, but 
does not give us Buchanan’s commentary, telling us when it is 
that the people of a Territory “ shall decide for themselves 
whether slavery shall, or shall not, exist within their limits.” 
In oneinstance he evades the query of Dr. Hope, “ Do you be- 
lieve that the territorial legislatures ought to pass laws to pro- 
tect slavery in the territories?” and, away yonder somewhere 
else, evasively gives as an answer to this query, Mr. Buchan- 
an’s indefinite language, without the subsequent explanation. 
But the idea of Douglas about “ unfriendly legislation ” shows 
that he thinks the time when the people of a Territory may de- 
cide the question of slavery for themselves, is when they are 
in a territorial condition. Here we differ with him 7n toto, 
and boldly affirm that if he be correct in his opinion thus as- 
sumed—if he be correct in his construction of the Kansas Bill, 
and of the Dred Scot decision, then all the boasted advantage 
gained by the South by this legislation, and this judicial de- 
cision, is utterly idle and visionary, and the “ little giant ” has 
ruthlessly, wantonly, and recklessly, tampered with the peace 
and quiet of the country. The South has gained nothing, 
but lost everything, by his agitation of the slavery question. 
It is in vain that Mr. Douglas appeals to “that able and 
eloquent statesman, Hon. Jefferson Davis,” to the “ distin- 
guished Speaker of the present House of Representatives, Hon. 
James L. Orr,” ‘and also to that great intellect of the South, 
Alexander H. Stephens,” to uphold him in the false position 
which he has assumed before the country. Neither the elo- 
quence of Davis, nor the distinction of Orr, nor the great in- 
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tellect of Stephens, can ever convince the people of the South 
that squatter sovereignty, or semi-squatter sovereignty, is the 
correct doctrine for the Territories. We cannot be convinced 
that the people of a Territory have the right to exclude slavery 
from the Territory, either by positive enactment, or by un- 
friendly legislation, or by “letting it severely alone.” And 
why? Because, for governmental purposes, the ownership of 
the soil is not in them. Each individual may have his fee- 
simple title to his tract of land ; but we speak not of this: we 
speak of the public Jand—that which has not passed its title 
to individuals. Of whom do individuals hold their titles ? 
Whence their tenure? They hold under the General Govern- 
ment, the trustee for the people of all the States. And in the 
source whence individuals hold their rights, is the right of 
eminent domain. The people of the Territories are not sov- 
ereign as to the ownership of the land, any more than they are 
sovereign as to other things. In their property rights, es- 
pecially, they hold through, and are subject to the General 
Government, the agent or trustee for all the States. Hence, 
it would be a high-handed act for these pensioners upon the 
country of the States to undertake, by any process, active, 
passive, or of “ masterly inactivity,” to deprive any of the 
citizens, of any of the States, of their just rights—to deprive 
them of the privilege of going to the Territories with any 
property which the Federal constitution recognizes as such. 
Hence, Judge Douglas should have felt no difficulty in 
answering Dr. Hope’s question, ‘‘ Do you believe the Territo- 
rial legislatures ought to pass laws to protect slavery in the 
Territories ?” in the affirmative. He should have answered it 
unhesitatingly, ‘“‘ Yes, I do believe that very thing.” And 
why should he have answered it so? Because justice, right, 
and equality require that all the Territories of these United 
States should be kept open, subject to entry and settlement by 
any and all of the people, from any and all of the States, with 
any and all property which the Federal constitution, if not 
each State constitution, recognizes as such, until they are 
ready to become States, and then the people of each should be: 
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allowed to decide the slavery question, and all others, for 
themselves, At this time, they become full grown—they at- 
tain their majority. Then, from being subjects—we know not 
but we might say vassals—of the Federal Government, as the 
agent for the States, and subject, of course, to the Federal con- 
stitution, they become free and independent citizens of a sov- 
ereign State. They are then clad with the high prerogative of 
sovereignty ; the eminent domain over the soil becomes vested 
in them, as the people of a State, and they may then say, if 
they wish it, that negroes shall not be property. Until then, 
they have no more right, no more title, no more power to say 
it, than the king of Dahomey. Previous to that time, they 
have no rights, save those they hold from the Federal Govern- 
ment, by virtue of their constitution, or organic law, or charter 
of liberties, or bill of rights, to be found in the law of Congress 
organizing the Territorial government; they have but these 
rights, and those other revolutionary rights claimed in the 
Declaration of Independence for all men, and which would be 
‘barren rights” (like Mr. Douglas says the rights of slave- 
holders in the Territories are, sometimes), that could be ren- 
dered otherwise by successful rebellion, alone dignified as rev- 
olution, only because successful. | 

Should the people of a Territory fail to pass laws to protect 
slavery where such protection were needed, then it would be 
the duty of Congress to pass protective laws. Perhaps it would 
be more proper for Congress to pass them any way. We only 
said that the Territorial legislatures should pass such laws, be- 
cause we believe that in every instance, where it can be prop- 
erly and conveniently done, the Territorial legislatures should 
be allowed, by Congress, the privilege of law-making, always 
remembering that they hold their legislative power from Con- 
gress, and not from the people of the Territory. If they go 
wrong, Congress should correct them; and especially should 
Congress keep a very vigilant watch to pass such laws as are 
necessary to secure the rights of all the citizens of all the 
States, and keep wide open the doors of immigration from all 
the States, and for the admission of anything recognized as 
property by the Federal constitution. 
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Much nonsense has been indulged in, and much harm done, 
by the endeavor, during the last decade, to “ confer a higher 
degree of self-government” upon the people of a Territory, and 
to “clothe them with a power they had never had before.” 
Hence the question put by Lincoln is a very pertinent one: 
‘* Have you ever known of a people on the face of the earth 
that ever had as little to do with the application of this prin- 
ciple as, in the first instance of its use, the people of Kansas ?” 
These people, instead of governing themselves, have, when 
governed at all, been under the yoke of a set of horse thieves, 
murderers, and cut-throats, within their own limits, and a gang 
of meddlesome persons, worse, if possible, without. And if 
Judge Douglas is right in his construction of the Kansas Bill, 
Lincoln’s language is not too strong when he says, “ it has 
been nothing but a living, creeping lie from the time of its. 
introduction to the present day ;” and this characterization of 
the thing, on the part of a Black-republican, is but a fit coun- 
terpart of what the distinguished, and sometimes ultra States 
Rights man, Senator Hammond, says, when he declares that 
this Kansas bill ‘stinks in the nostrils of all people.” 

If the Southern people should ever think it worth their 
while to trouble themselves about the Territories again, they 
should reject all this nonsense about “ squatter sovereignty,” 
‘‘ popular sovereignty,” conferring a higher degree of self-gov- 
ernment, and such other demagogical slang, and plant them- 
selves upon the broad principle that if the Territorial legisla- 
tures fail to pass laws protecting their property, Congress itself 
should pass such laws. Congress would not have to enact 
slavery into any Territory ; for by judicial decision it exists in 
all the Territories, or may exist in them if it please the South- 
ern man to take his negroes to them. If Messrs. Douglas, 
Davis, Stephens, and Orr be right, that it needs “ friendly 
legislation,” and cannot live without it, let them insist that 
Congress shall pass this “ friendly legislation,” should the Ter- 
ritorial legislatures fail to do so. 

And should Congress fail to do their duty in this regard, 
what then? Why, then, Congress justifies revolution to that 
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extent. In the counts against the British monarch to be found 
in the Declaration of Independence, and upon which are based 
the causes for the establishment of a new government, you 
will find charges of the sin of omission as well as commission. 
The first one of these charges is the one that King George had 
‘¢ refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary 
for the public good.” Another is, that he forbade ‘his gov- 
ernors to pass laws of immediate and pressing importance.” 
A third is, that he “refused to pass other laws for the accom- 
modation of large districts of people.” A fourth is, that he 
‘endeavored to prevent the population of these States ;” and 
soon. Now, when our Congress fails to pass laws for the 
accommodation of slavery in the Territories, granting that it 
needs ‘ friendly legislation,” it fails to pass “ laws the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public good” of the Southern 
people ; it fails to ‘‘ pass laws of immediate and pressing im- 
portance ;” it ‘‘refuses to pass laws for the accommodation of 
large districts of (Southern) people ;” and it suffers restrictions 
to remain in the way of carrying into new States Southern 
capital and Southern labor, thus doing injustice both to the 
Territory to be peopled, and to the people of the Southern 
States, who have a common interest in a common soil. And 
doing all these things, Congress, to that extent, justifies revo- 
lution on the part of the South. The only question for the 
South then to consider would be, whether the actual condition 
of things gave only a theoretical, or a practical importance to 
the question of revolution, and whether she would be likely to 
gain more, or lose more, including her honor, by the operation. 

We are supported in. our assertion that the inhabitants of 
the Territories have no powers except those conferred upon 
them by Congress, as the agent of the States, and that they 
are the subjects, not to say the vassals, of Congress, under 
the Constitution, by the Dred Scott decision. If this be true, 
taking it in connection with the practical results of the en- 
deavor to ‘‘ confer a higher degree of self-government” upon 
the people of the Territories, we were right when we said the 
Southern people should reject all such: nonsense and all such 
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demagogical slang as are embraced in the terms “ popular 
sovereignty,” ‘‘ squatter sovereignty,” &c., as applied to the 
people of the Territories, and plant themselves upon the broad 
ground, that if the local legislature of a Territory fails to pass 
laws protecting slavery, Congress itself should pass such laws ; 
and if Congress failed to do so, it failed to perform the func- 
tions of equal and just government, and was guilty of revolu- 
tionary conduct. 

Touching the duty of Congress to pass laws protecting 
slavery in the Territories, the Dred Scott decision thus reads : 
‘‘ No word can be found in the Constitution which gives Con- 
gress a greater power over slave property, or which entitles 
property of that kind to less protection than property of any 
other description. The only power conferred is the power cou- 
pled with the duty of guarding and protecting the owner in his 
rights.” During the days of the ‘Clayton Compromise,” in- 
volved in the bill concocted to supply a government for the 
territory acquired in the war with Mexico, Hon. A. H. Ste- 
phens took the position, in the speech which he made against 
that bill, that it was the duty of Congress to repeal the Mexi- 
can laws that had abolished slavery in that Territory. He held 
that the Constitution of the United States did not annul 
those laws. Though wrong in the particular application 
of the principle involved in the position which he took, as has 
since been determined by the Supreme Court, he was certainly 
right in the general principle upon which he based his posi- 
tion, as has since been determined by the Supreme Court. 
That general principle was the duty of Congress to protect 
slavery in the Territories, where it needed protection. We 
thought then, being just out of our teens, that Mr. Stephens 
was wrong in assuming that Congress had power to repeal 
Mexican laws abolishing slavery. For, argued we, if they 
have power to pass a law establishing slavery, they have power 
to pass a law abolishing the institution. We had learned from 
Blackstone that the power to repeal, involved the power to 
pass, a law. We had not then had our mind enlightened by 
the infusion of that nicer and juster principle, that government 
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may, and Dacula, pass laws for the protection of right, but 
does not possess the power to pass laws for the perpetration of 
wrong. And we have learned since, that European jurists, 
and essayists upon government, are not the proper expounders 
for young Democrats, or Republicans. 

But Mr. Stephens took the further position that slavery was 
the creature of statute law alone, and could exist nowhere, 
where it was not protected by local law. In this he was 
clearly wrong. We have not read the speech to which we 
allude in ten years; but, if our memory serves us right, he 
not only advanced the idea of Judge Douglas about ‘“ barren 
rights,” but also that about the need of “ friendly legislation” 
for slavery in the territories. It may be that when Judge 
Douglas cites Mr. Stephens in support of the false position 
which he assumes, he alludes to the speech of the distinguished 
Georgian against the “ Clayton Compromise.” We cannot 
say, however, as it is possible Mr. Stephens has made some 
later speech, in which he reasserts his erroneous ideas, which 
may have escaped our attention. But be this so, or not, we 
refer Judge Douglas to the clear and lucid argument made by 
another distinguished Georgian and eminent jurist, the late 
Mr. Berrien, during the days of the ‘“ Clayton Compromise,”’ 
which effectually disposes of all these false ideas of “ bar- 
ren rights,” and “ friendly legislation.” 

Now, all this discussion, and all this agitation upon the sub- 
ject of slavery in the Territories have been based upon mere 
questions of theory, while there has been little that was prac- 
tical about it. The question of the existence of slavery in the 
Territories, and in the States, has turned upon facts which 
have altogether escaped the attention of politicians, who lave 
arranged their platforms, programmes, and legislation, with an 
eye single to presidential elections, and without any regard for 
what was the good of the country. 

- It is better not to discuss abstract questions at all, except 
when they come up as necessary collaterals to some practical 
issue; especially is it better not to discuss such abstractions 
when their discussion tends only to inflame the minds of the 


‘ 
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country, and excite sectional animosities. But when they are 
discussed, we hold it right and proper that correct views should 
be maintained, and argued for. For a wrong theory estab- 
lished to-day, may be productive of a wrong practice to-mor- 
row. And though we candidly and conscientiously believe, 
that all the discussions upon slavery in the Territories, together 
with the Federal legislation in reference thereto, have never 
made, nor unmade, nor can ever make, or unmake, a slave 
State, yet we deem it our duty, as a Southern journalist, to 
uphold our side of the question. We cannot consent that erro- 
neous theory, even though it shall never be the basis of prac- 
tical action, shall hold with reference to the relations of slavery 
to Territorial, State and Federal Government. And least cf all 
can we bear to have it told us, when the Kansas bill has nearly 
rent this government in twain, by the author of that bill, that 
it did not mean what we thought it did. If Judge Douglas 
is correct in his views of “ barren rights,” and “ friendly legis- 
lation,” where, in the name of God, is the consideration which 
the South obtains for the tremendous excitement growing out 
of the repeal of the Missouri Compromise? We speak not 
now of any practical, tangible good, in the shape of actual 
slave territory, or a bona fide slave State. No sensible man 
expected this from the Kansas Act; but its friends at the 
South—the unsophisticated ones of us, at least—did think 
that we had gained and established the theory that by the re- 
moval of the Missouri restriction we would have the right to 
go into any Territory whatever of the United States, with our 
slave property—that this property would be protected by law 
—that neither /aches on the part of the Territorial legislatures, 
nor of Congress, nor of both, nor positive enactment on the 
part of either, or both, could deprive us of this right; and 
that nothing could deprive us of this right, save the action of 
the people when assembled in convention to frame their con- 
stitution. Now we are told that it is true we have the right® 
to go into any Territory with our slave property, but that it is 
a * barren right,” unless the Territorial legislature see proper 
to pass “ friendly legislation” for its protection. And when 
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Dr. Hope pins Judge Douglas down with the question, “ Then, 
Judge, do you believe that the Territorial legislature ought to 
pass laws to protect slavery in the Territories?” the ‘ Little 
Giant” says, ‘ You will get an answer in the course of my 
remarks.” And’away yonder, near the close of his speech, 
after quoting from Mr. Buchanan the declaration, “ that the 
people of a Territory, like those of a State, shall decide for 
themselves whether slavery shall or shall not exist within their 
limits,” he then turns to Dr. Hope and tells him, “ You will 
here find my answer to the question you propounded to me 
before I commenced speaking.” And then, continues the 
Judge, “‘I answer specifically, if you want a further answer, 
and say, that while under the decision of the Supreme Court, 
as recorded in the opinion of Chief Justice Taney, slaves are 
property, like all other property, and can be carried into terri- 
tory of the United States, the same as any other description 
of property, yet, when you get them there, they are subject to 
the local law of the Territory, just like all other property.” 
And in another place the Judge says, ‘If the people want the 
institution of slavery, they will protect and encourage it; but 
if they do not want it, they will withhold that protection, and 
the absence of local legislation protecting slavery, excludes it 
as completely as a positive prohibition.” 

It is such talk as the foregoing that Judge Douglas calls a 
specific answer to Dr. Hope’s very pertinent question. This 
question is a simple one, but it does not get a simple answer. 
The judge first gives an evasive answer, and then professes to 
answer specifically by merely stating his opinion, upon which 
the direct question of Dr. Hope is founded. The following 
dialogue, which we will suppose took place between Hope and 
Douglas, and which partially did occur, correctly represents the 
position of the latter. Judge Douglas rises to speak at Alton ; 
Dr. Hope having before heard his opinions about slavery in 

Whe Territories, rises and says : 

Dr. H—Judge, before you commence speaking, allow me 
to ask you a question ? 

Judge D.—If you will not occupy too much of my time. 
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Dr. H.—Only an instant. 

Judge D.—What is your question ? 

Dr. H.—You have said in your speeches that it is true that 
slaveholders have a right to take their slaves to afy Territory, 
but that that right is a barren one, without “ friendly legisla- 
tion” to prove it. You have said that if the Territorial legisla- 
ture withholds its protection by local legislation, this excludes 
slavery as complete as positive prohibition. You say you are 
anxious to secure the South her equal rights in the Territories, 
and that it was for this you concocted the repeal of the Mis- 
souri restriction. Now tell us, do you believe that the Terri- 
torial legislature ought to pass laws to protect slavery in the 
Territories, and thus secure the South her equal rights, for 
which you profess to have so much concern ? 

Judge D.—I answer, in the language of Mr. Buchanan, 
‘‘ That the people of a Territory, like those of a State, shall 
decide for themselves whether slavery shall or shall not exist 
within their limits.” 

Dr. H—But, Judge, you mistake my question. I ask you 
specifically, ought the Territorial legislatures to pass laws pro- 
tecting slave property ? 

Judge D.—I answer specifically, if you want a further an- 
swer, and say that while under the decision of the Supreme 
Court, as recorded in the opinion of Chief Justice Taney, 
slaves are property, like all other property, and can be car- 
ried into any Territory of the United States the same as any 
other description of property, yet when you get them there 
they are subject to the local law of the Territory, just like all 
other property. 

Dr. H—So much the greater reason, then, why this local 
law should protect slavery. I ask you, the third time, the 
question, which you have not yet answered, do you believe 
the local law should protect it ? 

Judge D.—Dr. Hope has my answer to the question which 
he has propounded. Of course no man will consider it an an- 
swer who is outside of the Democratic organization, bolts Dem- 
ocratic nominations, and indirectly aids to put Abolitionists 
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into power over Democrats. But whether Dr. Hope considers 
it an answer or not, every fair minded man will see that Mr. 
Buchanan has answered the question, and has asserted that 
the people of a Territory, like those of a State, shall decide for 
themselves, whether slavery shall or shall not exist within 
their limits. 

Here we will suppose that Dr. Hope began to propound his 
question, yet unanswered, the fourth time, but that his voice 
was drowned by the “ vociferous shouts of applause” which 
greeted the ‘little giant’s” evasion of the question which will 
stick to him like the shirt of Nessus. The South and the 
country take up Dr. Hope’s question, and thunder it in the 
ears of Judge Douglas. ‘ Do you believe that the Territorial 
legislatures ought to pass laws to protect slavery in the Terri- 
tories ?” But the Judge shows as little disposition to answer 
it, as, he says, Lincoln shows to answer the question whether 
he would vote for the admission‘of any more slave States, in 
the event the people wanted them. 

Such is the ridiculous light in which Judge Douglas now 
presents himself before the country. And if his construction 
of the principles embraced in the Dred Scott decision, and in 
the legislation upon the subject of slavery for the last ten 
years, is the true one, then we repeat again, Lincoln is right 
when he pronounces the Kansas Bill a “ living, creeping lie ;” 
and, in the language of Hammond, it should “ stink in the 
nostrils of all people.” 

We repeat the question, what has the South gained by it, if 
Douglas is correct in the doctrines he holds? She has gained 
nothing in practice, and has not even gained the establishment 
of a correct theory; but has lost—lost immensely in the feel- 
ing of prejudice, which has been excited against her in the 
minds of the Northern people. 

The Chicago Times, a confidential organ of Mr. Douglas, 
in an article headed “ Groans of the Wounded,” gives a sum- 
mary of an editorial in the Chicago Press and Tribune, 
‘accounting for the defeat of the Republicans” (Black), in 
Illinois. The following is the seventh reason, condensed from 
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the editorial of the Press and Tribune, by the Times, and 
given in its (the Times’) own language, for the success of 
Douglas: ‘ ‘ The people of Illinois not being learned in consti- 
tutional law,’ Douglas, by his Freeport speech, satisfied them 
that the people of Kansas may, by refusing to pass laws for 
the encouragement of slavery, more effectually exclude it 
than could be done by congressional legislation.” 

Now that the Times, a Douglas organ, admits that Douglas 
did satisfy the people of Illinois that slavery can be more ef- 
fectually excluded from the Territories by the want of friendly 
local legislation than by congressional action, is proven by the 
fact that the Times, after quoting all the reasons for the suc- 
cess of Douglas, as given in the Press and Tribune, proceeds 
to say: “The above are the ‘ special reasons’ why Douglas 
was not defeated by the (Black) Republicans. For once in® 
our life we have to say to our Rlack-republican neighbors, that 
they have satisfactorily explained to the country the causes 
which produced the destruction of their party in this State.” 

The Times, in a subsequent article, explanatory of the posi- 
tion of the Illinois Democracy, which it pronounces to be iden- 
tical with that of Judge Douglas, and which article the Mis- 
sourt Republican, a paper that has all along given Douglas 
a warm support, ‘‘ attaches more than usual significance to,” 
in the following words: *‘ The Times has, beyond doubt, the 
confidence of Judge Douglas, who was in Chicago at the time 
the article was written, and we presume to give it a semi- 
official character ;” the Times, in their semi-official editorial, 
giving the position of the Illin.is Democracy, including Judge 
Douglas, admits that under the Dred Scott decision, South- 
erners have the undoubted right to carry their slaves to the 
‘Territories ; but then it argues that, if slave property, in ad- 
dition to the local legislation of the Territory, “ require higher 
and further affirmative legislation for its protection and se- 
curity than is afforded to other property, and the legislature 
of the Territory should decide not to discziminate in its favor, 
to that extent, then the failure to obtain that higher protec- 
tion than is afforded to other property, is a misfortune attend- 
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ing that description of property, for which the Democratic 
party have no remedy and are not responsible.” 

From having paid particular attention to the progress of the 
canvass in Illinois, through the reports of that canvass given 
in the Missourt Republican, a paper warm in the support of 
Judge Douglas, we have it in our power to say that the posi- 
tion of the Judge is not misrépresented in the foregoing ex- 
tracts from the Chicago papers. 

The meaning of the extract which we last quoted, after 
tearing off all the circumlocution with which the pill is sugar- © 
coated, is, that if slavery needs “ friendly legislation” in the 
Territories, and the local legislature refuses it, then there is 
no remedy, but that slavery must be, by the non-action of 
the legislature, excluded from the Territory. It is just here 

* that we take issue with Judge Douglas, and all who believe 
with him. We say, that if the Territorial legislature fails to 
do its duty, it then becomes the duty of Congress to pass such 
laws as are necessary for the protection of slavery ; and if 
Congress fails to do its duty, then government has, in the lan- 
guage of the Declaration of Independence, declared us out of 
its protection,” and, to that extent, justifies revolution on our 
part. 

The defenders of Judge Douglas at the South say, that he does 
not hold to the doctrine that the Territorial legislatures can ex- 
clude slavery by positive enactment, but he only holds that they 
may fail to pass “ friendly legislation”’ They add that no one 
can deny the power of the legislature to fail to enact “ friendly 
legislation.” Now, we are not disposed to deny that the local 
legislature has the power, de facto, to fail to protect slavery. But 
would it be proper, de jure, for it to fail todo so? And grant 
that this question may be answered in the affirmative, we can- 
not hold, with Mr. Douglas, that there is ‘‘ no remedy,” and 
that the “absence of local legislation protecting slavery ex- 
cludes it as completely as.a positive prohibition.” On the 
contrary, we hold that upon failure of such local legislation, 
it would be the duty of Congress, in the language of the Dred 
Scott decision, to exercise the ‘ powers, coupled with the duty 
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of guarding and protecting the owner [of slaves] in his rights.” 
Nay, we go farther than this, and hold that in the event the 
territorial legislature and Congress both failed to protect the 
slave-owner in his rights, it would be the duty of the territo- 
rial courts to decide so much of law in the slave States in 
existence in the Territories, as much would be necessary to 
protect slave property. And if these courts failed so to decide, 
it would be duty of the Supreme Court thus to decide for 
them. We have time and space only to enunciate this legal 
proposition here, but are prepared to maintain it by argument 
should occasion require. 

So, then, we find fault with Judge Douglas and his defend- 
ers, not so much for holding that the territorial legislatures 
may fail to pass “ friendly legislation” for the protection of sla- 
very, but we find fault with the Judge, and with Southern men 
particularly, for being so willing to stop right at this point— 
say slavery is thus excluded, with “no remedy,” and never 
contending for a remedy in congressional legislation and de- 
crees of the federal courts. We do dislike to see Southern 
men yield the point so easily. 

In drawing this article to a close, we must be permitted to 
say that we mean no attack upon Judge Douglas personally ; 
but we do mean to attack, with vigor, several erroneous posi- 
tions which he has taken, particularly the one upon which we 
have last commented. We maintain the positions which we 
havé taken in favor of Southern equality in the Territories, in 
the teeth of Douglas, Davis, Stephens, and Orr, and will main- 
tain them in the teeth of the world. . 

We advise the South to make no war upon Douglas. We 
agree with him that “there never was a time when it was as 
important * * * for all national men to rally and stand 
together as it is to-day.” We had fully intended in this 
article to do entire justice to Mr. Douglas in the many noble 
sentiments advanced, and positions taken, by him in his late 
canvass. We intended also to elaborate, at some length, the 
proposition laid down by us in another part of this article, 
that nearly all the disputes which have arisen touching slavery, 
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have been upon points of theory, and scarcely at all upon 
points of practice ; and we intended to show that all the agi- 
tation, and all the federal legislation upon the subject of sla- 
very had never made nor unmade, and can never make nor 
unmake, a slave State. But our limits preclude the discussion 
of these points, and several others that we intended to touch 
upon. Future articles must cover the field which we have 
laid out for ourselves. 


XIL—JENNY AND JOHNNY. 


Sat in the garden, Jenny, 
Flowers about her feet, 

Flowers above her, many— 
Flowers and maiden sweet. 


Flowers above her bloomed, 
Flowers around her grew, 

Never a bower perfumed 
Curtains lovelier drew. 


Emerald drapery bound her, 
Hid from human eye, 

Humming-bird around her, 
Bee and butterfly. 


“Oh! humming-bird,” said Jenny, 
“ Hover round my lip, 

Sweets are wasting, many, 
Johnny dare not sip. 


“ Butterfly, come sip some ; 
Sip some, honey-bee ; 

Taste this glowing lip some— 
Nectar, you'll agree.” 


Hid near the bower, young Johnny, 
Peeping round a tree, 

Longing, sighed for the honey 
Offered to the bee. 
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Slumber sweetly closed 
Jenny’s drooping lid, 

And a theft proposed 
Timid Johnny hid. 


Softly crept he to her, 
Stole a single kiss— 

Bashful, timid wooer; 
Mid a world of bliss ! 


Back to his covert hasted 
Johnny ina trice, 

And the kiss she tasted 
Wakened Jenny nice. 


“Humming-bird,” she spake out, 
“ Butterfly and bee, 

Why not your feasting make out ?— 
Dainty feast for me.” 


Despite this wasting honey, 
Johnny went to school; 
Who’d have thought that Johnny 
Had been such a fool? 
January, 1859. * 


XII.—COTTON ON THE PLANTATION. 


As cotton is an article of as much importance, perhaps, as 
any other one article of trade in the world, the readers of the 
Plantation may be pleased to see some account of its produc- 
tion upon the Southern plantation, and all about it, in fact, 
from the time the seed is first put in the ground until it is 
sent off to market. 

We generally plant cotton upon land which, the year before, 
has produced a crop of wheat or oats, or which has lain out to 
rest. Therefore it is, that as soon after the Christmas holidays 
for the negroes, as the freezes wiil permit, we start our ploughs 
to breaking up the cotton land. To do this we use a long, 
narrow share, called a ‘“ scooter,” which must be put into the 
ground deep and well, making the furrows lap. When the 
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time to plant approaches, which is about the beginning of 
April, we then lay off rows, three feet apart, with the same 
share fhentioned above. ‘To these rows the dirt is thrown by 
means of the “ scooter,” with a wing attached, so as to facili- 
tate the operation of raising the soil into ridges. When this 
is accomplished, these ridges are ready for the reception of 
the seed. 

The cotton seeds are about one fourth of an inch long, and 
about one eighth of an inch in diameter. After the lint is 
ginned off they have left upon them a white furze, overlying 
one of a greenish cast. I should have stated that the form of 
the cotton seed is that of a spherical ellipsis. 

The ridges having been prepared as I have shown, the next 
thing is to haul the seed out into the field, and deposit it 
in piles at proper intervals, so as to have it convenient 
when the time comes to put it into the earth When 
this is done, half the plough stocks to be used have short 
** scooters” put upon them, and to the other half are attached, 
instead of shares, boards about two feet long, and about eight 
inches wide, with a bevel on the under side of the edge which 
runs next to the ground, and a*gradual slope from the ends to 
the centre of the lower edge of the board, which makes a notch 
here some two or three inches deep. This done, a number of 
negroes, something greater than one half the number of ploughs, 
are supplied with bags made of coarse cotton cloth, and these 
bags are swung by suspenders around the necks and over the 
shoulders of the negroes. The bags are then filled with cotton 
seed, and all is ready to begin to plant. ‘The negroes who 
have ‘ scooters ” upon their plough-stocks are called ‘* openers ;”” 
those who have boards upon their stocks are called ‘ coverers,” 
and those who have the bags of seed are called “ droppers.” 

First, the ‘ openers” go ahead¥ and with their short 
* scooters ” open a shallow furrow. Next the “ droppers” 
follow immediately behind the “openers,” and strew in the 
seed pretty thickly. Then follow the ‘“ coverers,” running the 
boards upon their plough-stocks, over the seed that has leen 
dropped, so as to have the notch in the centre of the board 
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immediately over the centre of the furrow which contains the 
seed. The bevel on the bottom of the board enables it to collect 
more dirt, and the gradual slope toward the centre notch throws 
the dirt upon the middle of the furrow containing the seed. 
In this way the seed is very efleetually covered. 

If the reader will pardon me, I will say that on the 10th 
day of last April, I was sitting on the fence, overlooking my 
negroes in the operation of planting cotton. It was an anima- 
ting scene, made more so by the cheerful corn-songs of the 
slaves. A rhyming spirit seized upon me, and drawing out an 
old letter from my coat-poeket, and a cedar-pencil from my 
vest-pocket, I rushed into the commission of verse. It was 
intended to give a description of the scene before me. But 
before I give my “lines,” suffer me to say sincerely, what the 
modesty of Horace induced him to say, with less of truth than 
exists in my ease: 

“Primum ego me illorum dederim quibus esse poetas, 
Excerpam numero; neque enim concludere versum 


Dixeris esse satis; neque si quis scribat uti nos 
Sermoni propiora, putes hunc esse poetam.” 


If the reader will agree to consider me sincere when I say, 
‘‘ In the first place I will except myself out of the number of 
those I will allow to be poets,” he can have my “ verses” on 


PLANTING COTTON. 
Ope the furrows, strew the seed, 
Plough-boy walking in the lead. 
Ope the furrow: fertile soil 
Will repay you for your toil 
Strew the seed with liberal hand, 
Strew it in, ye sable band: 
Then you'll cover with a board 
When the seed is rightly stored, 
And a single furrow throws 
Soil a plenty on the rows. 
With a rush the negroes drive, 
Drive by scolding at their mules, 
For with might they toil and strive, 
While the merry genius rules 
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“Gee up Beck, and gee up Sue; 

What’s matter, Tom, with you? 

Get up, Rhoda, stand up, Jack ; 

Sam, your traces are too slack.” 

Thus their mules the negroes chide, 

Sometimes striking on their side 

Such a blow as makes them start, 

And a link or elevis part. 
Hilly-ho-a! Hilly-ho! 

Corn-song makes the darkies go, 

While some plaintive wild notes chain, 

Or a de’il-me-carish strain. 

Wood and hill and tree resound, 

As their gleeful blood-drops bound, 

Throbbing, pulsing to the voice 

That makes wood and field rejoice. 
Hilly-ho-a ! hilly-ho! 

Onward, onward, still they go, 

Merry gee-up, merry song, 

Making music all day long! 


Says Horace: ‘‘ Difficile est proprie communia dieere ; and 
I probably have not succeeded. ‘The humblest subjects,” 
Wordsworth contended, ‘“ were fit for poetry, and the language 
should be that ‘really used by men.’” In the spirit of this 
authority I have written my “‘ verses.” 

But let us return to cotton. After the seed has been in 
the ground some eight or ten days it begins to come up. 
Some three weeks after the cotton has been planted, it is well 
up, and we proceed to work it the first time. The cotton 
comes up with two leaves, which are perfectly formed in the 
seed, and are neatly folded up in the hull which contains the 
germ. As soon as this hull bursts, out come the two leaves 
upon a stem, which in three weeks is from two to six inches 
long. Then begins the first working, which is called ‘ chop- 
ping out.” 

Before beginning to ‘chop out,” we run a scooter furrow 
upon each side of the young cotton, first affixing a board to 
the plough-stock in such a way as to prevent too much dirt 
being thrown among the small plants, and endangering their 
being covered up. After this is done, the “chopping out” 
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begins. This means nothing more nor less than thinning out 
the cotton by means of weeding-hoes some six or eight inches 
wide. The manner of doing this is for the negroes to pass 
rapidly along, chopping through the line of young cotton. This 
leaves, at intervals of every eight or ten inches, a bunch of 
cotton plants six or eight in number. As the hands proceed 
in this operation, they destroy all the young grass that has 
made its appearance. In this operation a hand will go over 
from two to four acres a day. 

In the course of two or three weeks after the cotton has 
come up with two leaves, two other leaves make their appear- 
ance. After this, the plant grows without much trouble. In 
saying that the third and fourth leaves make their appearance 
in two or three weeks after the first.two, I mean that this is the 
case when the spring is forward, and the seasons propitious. 
When these are unfavorable, and the spring backward, then 
the plant will frequently stand from four to six weeks with 
but its first two leaves. In the meantime the young plants 
are in great danger, and the probabilities are that a good 
“stand,” even if it has come up, cannot be retained. The 
cold nights and mornings kill it out, and frequently insects 
destroy it. Cotton is a hot weather plant, and never promises 
much until the warm nighis set in. Then it grows “right 
away.” 

As soon after the first working of the cotton as circum- 
stances will admit, the second is begun. It is generally pref- 
erable, in this working, that the hoes should precede the 
ploughs. Now is the time to “bring the cotton down toa 
stand ;” that is, to cut up all the stalks except one for every 
eight or ten inches. It will be recollected that in ‘“ chop- 
ping out” we left bunches of six or eight stalks the above 
distance apart. ‘‘ Bringing down to a stand” is a much more 
tedious operation than ‘chopping out.” In the latter case, 
you have only to go along and chop your hoe by one single 
stroke through the line of plants. In the former instance you 
have to stoop down and thin out your cotton by hand—else 
there is danger of giving your plants the ‘sore shin.” This 
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means a disease which is brought upon the cotton by bruising 
it with the hoe, knocking off a part of the skin from the 
“shank,” or stalk, just as an abrasion of the skin upon a 
man’s ‘‘ shank,” or leg, gives him, the “ sore shin.” 

One hand, in bringing down to a stand, will go over from a 
half to a whole acre a day, owing a great deal to the condition 
of the ground as to hardness, or softness, stones, grass and 
weeds. After the hoes which go ahead and “ bring down to a 
stand,” follows the “sweeps,” a kind of light, surface ploughs, 
which throw back a proper proportion of dirt to the cotton, 
and leaves the ground in elegant condition. 

From the middle of May to the middle of June, we are 
generally engaged in “* bringing down to astand.” About the 
latter period, the cotton begins to bloom. 

The bud of the flower is contained ina corolla of green 
jeaves, which run up from the base to a point, in the form of a 
four-cornered cone. This is called a “square;” and there is 
always much emulation among the planters which can show 
the first ** square.” 

In the month of June, there is much excitement among the 
farmers about “ getting in the grass.” This means having 
more grass in the cotton-field than can be well managed. We 
have at the South, a species of grass called the crab-grass, 
which is of universal spontaneous growth, everywhere in our 
fields ; and if we are the least laggard in cultivating our crops, 
this grass gets the advantage of us. Particularly is this the 
case with regard to our cotton-fields, in the month of June, 
when we have to stop working them to save our small grain. 

Hence it is that grass, which is of so much importance to 
the Northern farmer, is such a terror to the Southern. In 
some of the Northern States, books are published, pamphlets 
are written, and speeches are delivered, to show how to pro- 
cuce more grass. With us, at the South, the important thing 
of all others is to know how to “kill grass.’ With some of 
our people, in this great Union, he who will teach how to 
‘‘ make two blades of grass grow, where but one grew before,” 
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shall be a hero and a benefactor. With the cotton-planter, he 
would be considered ‘‘ worse than an infidel.” 

A distinguished scientific agriculturist, formerly of the State 
of New-York, is now laboring faithfully in his calling, in the 
State where dwells the writer of thisarticle. He has, for some 
time, been endeavoring to show us the importance of grass- 
growing. This has called forth many a jest and gibe, at his 
expense. Once, as is currently reported in the Stafe, he in- 
quired the proper time to sow crab-grass seed, and got in his face 
only a good hearty laugh for his inquiry. So we go—and such is 
our fear of grass, which is all right enough as to our cotton- 
fields ; but the loss to which we yearly subject ourselves by 
failing to cultivate pasture grasses, can scarcely be calculated. 

Every planter, every overseer, and every negro, has a great 
horror of “ getting in the grass.” He who does so is liable to 
much ridicule and many a good-natured joke. When I wasa 
boy, my father’s overseer ‘‘ got in the grass.” One of the 
fields lay upon the road where an old gentleman, very fond of 
a joke, frequently passed. At last he one day sent word, by a 
negro, to the overseer, that there was ‘‘ something in that field 
on the road, destroying the crop.” The overseer sent a negro, 
who spent half a day, looking for the “‘ something which was 
destroying the crop,” expecting to find that ‘ something” in 
the shape of cows, hogs, or other stock. None of these he 
saw ; and it turned out, much to the ‘ taking off” of the par. 
ties at whose expense the joke was cracked, that the “ some- 
thing destroying the crop ” was the grass. 

The great horror of the negroes through the summer is the 
fear of having their cotton “ staked.” It is frequently the case, 
that when there is a great deal of grass in a cotton-field, some 
one will set up a pole in the field, and place on the top of it a 
newspaper, or large bunch of grass—sometimes both. It is 
immaterial what is put on the pole, just so itis something suf- 
ficient to call the attention of passers-by to the fact that here 
is a very grassy field. It is generally managed so that he who 
sets up the pole and mounts the flag, is unknown. There must 
be some mystery about the affair, or it loses half its effect: 
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All this is called “‘ staking the cotton.” Negroes dread it, and 
will work hard to prevent it. When ‘in the grass,” they will 
hoe ‘‘ witha rush.” And right ‘here will be a good place to 
insert some more ‘ verses,” which I composed this summer, 
while overlooking my negroes hoeing “ in the grass.” I want 
it understood though, that I am not ‘ ole masser.” 

But before giving my ‘ negro-melody,” let me say that I do 
violence to my conscience when putting in print anything so 
‘murdering the king’s English” as a song written in negro 
dialect. But I may plead in extenuation of my crime the fact 
that these ‘‘ negro melodies” have become rather an. institu- 
tion in the land, and are generally admitted, even by those 
who condemn them. But here is my offence — 


HOE DE COTTON, 
A NEGRO MELODY. 


De sun am sinkin’ *hind de trees, 
Whose shadows come dis way, 
While ebenin’ bring his coolin’ breeze, 
An’ de buzzard flyin’ "way. 
In yonder swamp, behin’ de hill, 
_ De night-bird wid his song 
Am singin’, singin’ whip-poor-will, 
An’ he’ll sing it all night long. 
Den hoe de cotton, hoe de cotton, 
Hoe de cotton, boys; 
Ole masser listenin’ on de hill, 
An’ he lub to hear dis noise. 


De hoe, boys, clatter on de rocks, 
De possum comin’ out, 
De pecker-wood hab quit his knocks, 
An’ de rabbit runnin’ ’bout. 
Bring up your row dar, lazy Jim, 
An’, Sam, you men’ your gait ; 
Let’s close our task, an’ sing dis hymn, 
For de ebenin’ growin’ late. 
Den hoe de cottun, hoe de cotton, 
Hoe de cotton, boys; 
Ole masser listenin’ on de hill, 
An’ he lub to hear dis noise. 
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Should any company of Negro Melodists, or Ethiopian Min- 
_ strels, see cause to set the foregoing song to music, and enter- 
tain their audiences by singing it, I shall have no objection. 

But we have “ gotten out of the grass,” with our cotton, by 
* going it with a rush,” and it is time now, say from the mid- 
dle to the close of July, to “lay it by.” This means giving it 
the final working, which consists of running the sweeps in the 
middle of the rows, and following with the hoes, so as to de- 
stroy any chance bunch of our old enemy, the grass, which may 
remain. I should have said before now, that the grass is call- 
ed by the negroes “‘ Gen. Green,” and many a hard battle do 
they fight with the general. 

In my county, the camp-meeting comes on about the time 
we “ lay-by ” the cotton; and then the negroes have three or 
four days holiday, in consideration of their having conquered 
“Gen. Green,” during which they sell to the people at the 
camp-ground, melons, peaches, and apples. It is becoming a 
very general custom, too, among the planters, to give their ne- 
groes a barbecue, when they have finished working their cot- 
ton. 

I have said that the cotton begins to bloom about the mid- 
dle of June. From the last of July to the middle of Septem- 
ber, however, is the most propitious blooming-time. With 
proper seasons, and an average late fall, all the blooms that are 
cut by the middle of the ninth month will “ make.” 

Nothing is more beautiful than a cotton-field in full bloom. 
The cotton is a plant of luxuriant growth, and the rich green 
of its foliage forms a splendid ground for the display of the 
large gaudy flowers of pale yellow and pink. When the 
bloom first opens out in the morning, turning with the leayes 
upon the sun-plant ‘which sustains it, to salute the coming of 
the rising yod of day, its face is of a pale, but rich yellow 
tinge ; but when it turns to bid Phebus an adieu in the even- 
ing, its cheek has begun to glow with the color which the pen- 
cil of Apollo has placed in delicate huesupon it. By next morn- 
ing, when another host of opening flowers smile upon the re- 
turn of their burning god, a rich pink has overspread the 
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blooms of the day before ; and when: the sun is well advanced 
in the heavens, these begin to fall off, and continue so to do 
through the day, until at the close of this, their second day of 
blooming, when not one that opened the day before is left upo 
the plant. 

These plants grow from two to ten feet high, in Middle 
Georgia, depending upon the character of the soil. In the 
Mississippi bottoms, or those of the Trinity and Red rivers, in 
Texas, they may sometimes reach the height of fifteen or 
twenty feet. 

From the time the cotton comes up, early in the spring, until 
the fall is well advanced, the planter*is in constant dread of 
having his crop destroyed. A tender plant is his chief staple. 
In the spring, wet, cold weather will injure it by destroying 
the “stand.” Then the cotton louse, and various other insects, 
may pray-upon it at this early period, while later in the season 
it is liable to the ‘‘rust,” the blight, the mildew, the rot, the 
army worm, the boll worm, &c., &c. Too much rain may 
cause the ‘ forms,” or young bolls, to drop off; so may too 
much drouth. Then an early frost may come and cut off one 
third or one half of the crop. It is submitted to casualties 
unnumbered. 

After the camp-meeting holidays for the negroes, they are 
generally engaged till the middle of August in saving fodder. 
After this, the time to make baskets comes on. Basket-making 
time is a great era with the little folks, white and black, on 
the plantation. Uncles Tom, Dick, and Harry, will take the 
cart or wagon and go into the woods to “* get white oak.’’? Some 
of the little ones are allowed to go with them, and play about 
in the bushes while the negro men cut down white-oak saplings, 
cut them into proper lengths, haul them to the house, and “ get 


- them up” into “ splits,” to make baskets. A man will make 
one or two of these baskets a day, holding, each, one or two 
hundred pounds of seed cotton, well trodden in. While the 
men are engaged at work upon the baskets, the young people, 
Ethiopian and Anglo-Saxon, are bending pieces of the refuse 
white-oak into half circles, tying them with splits, for bridles, 
and “ riding horse.” 
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By the last of August, or beginning of September, enough 
cotton has opened to ‘‘pick.” Then each negro takes his 
basket and goes into the field, with a bag like that used in 
dropping seéd, and begins the operation of ‘ picking.’ The 
average quantity of seed cotton picked by the hand, through 
the season, is from one hundred to two hundred pounds a day. 

When these middle counties were first settled, some fifty 
years ago, about one fourth of the above amount gathered by 
one hand in a day was a great wonder. At that time the 
cotton-gin had not been invented, and cotton was an article of 
but little importance. Small parcels of ground were planted 
with it, and called ‘* patches.” Our fathers spoke of their 
“cotton patches,” because they had but small ‘ patches” of 
land planted with the snowy staple. We still often speak of 
cotton patches, instead of cotton fields, because the term has 
been handed down from father to son, unchanged with chang- 
ing circumstances. But I set out to relate that I have often 
heard my father say, that his father, in Hancock county, once 
had a ‘cotton-picking,” in which several white men (slaves 
were few then) entered the lists to see which could gather 
most cotton in a day. The winning party got some fifty or 
seventy-five pounds. Now, when negroes go into a race, the 
best hands will pick from two hundred to five hundred pounds 
a day. 

The reason of this great change is not only the fact that 
practice has made perfect, in thg art of picking cotton, but be- 
cause the cotton now cultivated hangs better out of the boll 
than that cultivated in the old time. 

The boll, or pod, containing the cotton seed and lint, is from 
one third to one half as large as a good-sized hen’s egg, and is 
in the shape of a top, or cone. When it opens, it parts into 
four quarters, and the lint which holds the seed hangs out. 
If not picked soon, it will finally drop out of itself; and the 
planter frequently experiences considerable damage by wind, 
rain, and storm, which beat the cotton out upon the ground. 

In picking cotton, the negroes have frequent races with each 
other. ‘The master or overseer will put up a plug of tobacco, 
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or a gallon of molasses, or something of the sort, and the 
winner is to receive the prize. 

If I could use my pencil, I would illustrate this article with 
various ‘ pictures.” One of them should represent a negro 
picking cotton, so that people might know that the illustrations 
of this operation in certain books for children, written and 
published at the North, are not correct. When I was a child, 
I used to see,in some of the little geographies, a representa- 
tion of something designed to be a negro among the cotton 
plants. This negro was like a monstrous savage, entirely 
naked, except that his loins were girt about with a piece of 
cloth, or something, and he stood among plants that were more 
like buckwheat than the snowy staple. Hard by the negro 
stood a fierce-looking white man, with a big stick, just ready 
to “pitch into” the ‘ nigger.” I could not divine what all 
this meant, for at that time I thought we had a Union, and a 
brotherhood of States and people. I had read a little, and 
heard more from my father, about Washington, and Adams, 
and Jefferson, and the Revolution in which our forefathers 
fought, shoulder to shoulder, for a common liberty. And 
really I thought then, as I am convinced still, that a part of 
the advantages won by that Revolution accrued to the negro in 
his sphere of slavery. I had read and heard of faithful slaves 
who concealed, or guarded their masters’ families against the 
British and tories. And when the fight was won, I considered 
that the negroes, in their sphgre of nominal slavery, the best 
condition for them, claimed part of the victory as theirs. 

Then I had not heard that Massachusetts and Carolina were 
disputing about which had done the mogt fighting. I had 
read of the exploits of Warren, and the prowess of Marion— 
knew nothing about Hayne and Webster’s great debate, nor 
the small contests of Brooks and Sumner. Then I heard only 
of “our country” (broad and expansive pronoun, and broad 
and expansive noun), and knew nothing of the petty meanness 
of ‘my section.” I did not then know that the foul demon of 
Abolition was even then being unleashed in the land, to worry, 
rend, and destroy our fair inheritance, and that he was the 
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limner of such pictures as I have been describing. When I 
remember that these pictures were put in books in which the 
authors and publishers may have been presumed to have been 
“doing their prettiest,” since they were designed for a South- 
ern market, as well as a Northern, I cannot help but exclaim, 
with Judge Longstreet, in his ‘Georgia Scenes,” when de- 
scribing a certain young lady’s performance while accompanied 
by the piano, ‘Good Heavens! if this be their singing, what 
must their crying be!” But I remember now, I have since 
seen their ‘‘crying” in “Aunt Harriet’s” “ Uncle Tom.” 

But let us return from “woolly heads” to cotton lint. After 
the cotton is picked, if in a distant field, it is emptied from the 
basket into a cart or wagon, and hauled to the gin-house- 
Here it has one day’s sunning upon a scaffold, and is then 
stowed away in the gin-house itself, for the purpose of being 
ginned. 

The gin-house is generally built upon upright posts, some 
eight or ten feet high, properly and strongly braced, just as 
you’ve seen houses in pictures which represented scenes in 
Holland, where the Dutch have either no better sense, or no 
better place, than to put up their domiciles upon stilts, right 
in, the water. 

Edgar Poe, the greatest literary genius which this country 
has produced, speaking in his “ Eureka,” of what he terms 
his ‘legitimate thesis, The Universe,” says, ‘‘ This thesis ad- 
nits a choice between two modes of discussion: We may as- 
cend or descend. Beginning at our own point of view, at the 
Earth on which we stand, we may pass to the other planets of 
our system, thence to the Sun, thence to our system considered 
collectively, and thence through other systems, indefinitely out- 
ward ; or, commencing on high at some point as definite as 
we can make it, or conceive it, we may come down to the habi- 
tation of man.” 

Now, asJ fear that with many of us Southerners our gin- 
house is our Universe, since we pay so much attention to it, 
to the exclusion of other things to which we ought to attend ; 
and especially as we pay more attention to it than we do to the 
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Eureka of our neglected genius, Poe, I will say, that in our 
discussion of it, we may,‘ ascend or descend.”” We may be- 
gin ‘at the Earth on which we stand,” and go upward, or 
begin upward gnd come downward. 

And here let the intelligent Yankee set himself to guessing 
whether in mingling gin-housesand The Universe, 1 intended to 
have administered a rebuke to my own section, or whether the 
mention of Poe induced me to imitate a Tale of the Grotesque, 
or whether the mention of Holland was suggestive of the Dutch 
school of painting, and induced me to paint Dutch accord- 
ingly. 

In treating of the gin-houses, I shall adopt the ascending 
plan, “* beginning at the Earth on which we stand.” We have 
already gotten the house up on posts, well braced. Then there 
is nothing peculiar in the build of the house. The size of this 
varies a good deal with the size of the cotton fields whose prod- 
ucts are to be stowed away. But we will not go up stairs 
yet. 

The machinery below, used for turning the gin above, is sim- 
ple. First, we have a large upright shaft, whose bottom gud- 
geon or pivot rests upon a die fixed in a block for the purpose, 
this block resting upon the ground, and fastened so as to be 
immovable. The upper pivot, or gudgeon, in the upright shaft, 
is fastened about the centre of the gin-house floor. Through 
this shaft, about two thirds of the way from the bottom, arms 
are passed, upon whose extremities is fastened a strong, thick, 
substantial wooden rim. Upon this rim cast-iron cogs are 
sometimes placed. But more often these cogs are made stout 
and substantial, of some tough wood, such as ash, the persim- 
mon, white oak, or curled hickory, and are mortised through 
the rim, and then wedged, or keyed with wooden bolts. Some- 
times the work is made so exact, and the timber so well sea- 
soned, that it is not necessary to wedge or key at all. The 
wooden cogs, when well made, are more durable than the cast- 


iron ones. 
The cogs are placed in the upper edge of the rim, end the 


rim having received the cogs, is called the ‘‘ cog-wheel.” Now 
to} 5”) t=) 
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we have an upright shaft fixed top andl bottom, in the centre 
of the space below the gin-house, between the supporting posts, 
and affixed to it is a large cog-wheel, eight or ten feet in di- 
ameter. To move this, a sweep or lever is mortised through 
the upright shaft, two or three feet from the ground. One 
long lever running through the upright shaft, so as to make 
two arms, of equal length, form the appendages to which the 
mules or horses are hitched. These levers are made as long 
as they can be to pass round between the pogts which support 
the gin-house. Now we have the upright shaft, cog-wheels, 
_levers, and mules which are to move the gin. The mules walk 
round a circle described by the ends of the levers, under the 
gin-house. 

But how is the cog-wheel connected with the gin? Hori- 
zontally, over one side of this cog-wheel is swung another, but 
much smaller shaft, fastened by pivots at each end, upon which 
it revolves. ‘To this shaft is fastened what is called a ‘“ wal- 
lower.” This is a kind of drum-head, composed of wooden cyl- 
inders, just large enough to work between the cogs on the cog- 
wheel. This “ wallower ” is about 12 or 14 inches in diame- 
ter. When the cog-wheel is turned, this, by means of the 
cylinders in the “‘ wallower” working between the cogs, turns 
the horizontal shaft. To this horizontal shaft is affixed a band- 
wheel about six feet indiameter. Over this band-wheel passes 
a leathern belt, extending up through holes in the gin-house 
floor, and over a small drum-head attached to the gin. This 
‘** works ” the gin. 

The gin is simple in ‘its construction. The whole of it is 
contained in a box 4 or 5 feet square, depending upon the num- 
ber of saws which it contains. The gins generally used, are 
those containing forty saws. Such a one is called a “ forty- 
saw” gin. These are circular saws about nine inches in di- 
ameter, fastened upon a wooden cylinder running through 
their-centres. The teeth are fine and rather hooked—that is, 
they lie pretty flatly down upon the periphery of their circle, 
whose plane is thin. These saws are placed at intervals of 
about three fourths of an inch. This cylinder is placed in the 

VOL. IL—=NO. I. 10 
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front part of the box, and revolves upon pivots at the sides of 
the box. ‘To one end is fastened a drum-head, over which the 
band from the band-wheel below, passes. 

The saws upon the eylinder, in revolving, pass through spaces 
just wide enough to receive them. These spaces are in what 
is called the “ breast ” of the gin; and this “ breast” is made 
by means of iron “ribs,” as they are termed. These “ ribs” 
are screwed at their ends, top and bottom, and are made just 
thick enough to fill the space between the gin-saws. They are 
made with a kind of curve, which cannot be exactly shown 
without a diagram, and are set at an angle with the plane of, 
the cylinder which holds the saws. They extend above and 
below the saws; that is, their length is greater than the di- 
ameter of the saws. 

Now the “ breast” of the gin presents somewhat the appear- 
ance of an iron plane—not exactly a plane, since it has the 
peculiar curve of which I have spoken—but somewhat the ap- 
pearance of a plane set at an angle to the circular saws, and 
which has been sawed into ribs by them. But the “ breast” 
is stationary, and the cylinder which holds the saws revolves 
upon stationary pivots. When the mules move below, then 
the saws are set in motion, and, in revolving, pass between the 
ribs which they seem to have sawed asunder. 

On one side of the saws, the plane formed by the extension 
of the ribs is at an angle with them. On the other side is the 
plank forming the end of the box, which plank is also set at 
an angle with the saws. The planes of the “ breast,” and of 
the plank which forms the end of the box, thus form angles 
with each other. They are nearer each other at the bottom, 
coming so nearly together as to leave a narrow aperture below 
the saws. Between them revolve the saws. Above the saws, 
the aperture between the end plank and the ribs is considera- 
bly wide. The seed-cotton is put in at the top of the aperture, 
while the saws are revolving with great speed, and falls upon 
these saws. Immediately their hooked teeth catch in the lint 
of the cotton, and force this lint between the ribs, through the 
openings in which they revolve. The seed being too large to 
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pass through these openings, drop down upon the floor, through 
the narrow aperture between the bottom ends of the ribs and 
the bottom of the end plank of the box. 

As the lint is forced between the ribs on the ends of the 
teeth of the saw, a revolving brush brushes it off, and throws 
it from five to fifteen feet from the gin, into a room called the 
*‘ lint-room.” This revolving brush is moved by a small band, 
running from a second drum-head on the end of the cylinder 
holding the saws, over a drum-head on the en:l of the cylinder 
which holds the revolving brush. This brush is made by af- 
fixing rows of stiff hair upon a cylinder, and placing it at such 
distance from the teeth of the saws where they protrude 
through the “ ribs,” as that in revolving it will brush the lint 
off of the ends of the teeth. So great is the velocity of the re- 
volving brush, that the centrifugal force throws the lint off the 
ends of the hairs the distance mentioned above. 

The “ lint-room” is made to hold from ten to twenty bags 
of ginned cotton. When it is full, the packing begins. The 
cotton screw is a very large wooden screw, running through a 
wooden nut fixed to upright posts—said nut having threads 
cut in it to fit the threads in the screw itself. Below is fixed 
_ a box of the same width and length as ine cotton bag, but 
much deeper, so as to hold a sufficiency of cotton to make a 
bag. The ginned cotton is put in the box and trodden down 
by the feet of the negroes. First, I should have said, that one 
width of bagging is put at the bottom of the box, and the ends 
protrude through erevices, left for the purpose, long enough to. 
make ‘‘ heads” for the ends of the bag. Now, when the cot- 
ton is put in the box upon the bagging, and trodden down, an- 
other piece of the same length is put over the box. Attached 
to the end of the screw is a heavy block, called the “ follower- 
block,” securely bolted and keyed. Long levers are affixed to 
the top of the screw, and come down toward the ground, at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. To one of these a mule is at- 
tached. One lever would answer for the mule to pull by, but 
the other is appended for a balance. The levers are so long 
that the power ‘gained is tremendous. Their weight is so 
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great that they will run the screw down the- greater part 
of the way themselves. It is only for the last two or three 
rounds that the mule is needed. 

The top piece of bagging being held to the proper place, the 
*¢ follower-block”’ comes along and drives it down with the 
cotton, lapping it over the sides and ends of the block as it 
goes. When the block is down as far as it will go, then the 
sides and ends of the box, which are movable, are taken down 
by knocking out the bars by which they are secured to their 
places. Then here is the bag of cotton, with the bagging on 
it nowhere except the top and bottom. With the tremendous 
pressure upon it, what prevents the cotton from bulging out 
when the side and end planks are taken away? It cannot do 
so, because the fibres or staples are so thoroughly intermatted, 
interwoven, and intertwisted with each other. 

Now the ends of the pieces of bagging are drawn together 
and neatly sewed with twine. This is called ‘‘ heading” the 
bag. Then the sides of the lower and upper pieces are drawn 
together, and the ropes are put on. ‘These are six in number. 
They. are put on in this wise: First, the end of the rope is 
passed under the bag, by means of a groove in the bottom or 
‘‘ bed” of the box; then it is passed round the bag, and 
through another similar groove in the “ follower-block,” im- d 
mediately over the lower one. ‘Then the ends are brought to- 
gether, and, after being drawn as tightly as possible by means 
of a windlass, are tied. This operation is gone through with 
until the six ropes are tied, at regular intervals, upon the bag. 
Then the screw is “ hoisted,” the “ follower-block” goes up, 
and the bag, complete, weighing four hundred or five hundred 
pounds, is turned out. As the “ follower-block” goes up, the 
bag stretches out to double its size when the “ follower-block” 
is down. It is now ready for the market, of which I shall 
treat hereafter. 

‘ October 1. 1858. 
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XIV.—LINK NOT THY LIFE AND FATE TO HIS. 


Link not thy life and fate to his, 
For oh! could’st thou behold 
The pain of dark remorse there is 
Within his bosom cold, 
Then thou with cowering gaze would’st start, 
To see the monster there, 
The demon sleeping in that heart, 
The shrine of dark despair. 


Think not, because thy charms may hold 
The monster in his lair to-day, 
That magic ever thus may fold 
The sleeper from thy sight away. 
The chains of beauty soon will rust, 
And loose the demon from his den ; 
For fade thy youthful beauty must, 
And where will be the charmer then ? 


His soul is shorn of every good, 
There’s crime within his blasted heart ; 
Upon his crimson hand there’s blood— 
Gaze at the picture, now, and start ! 


But link thy being once to his, 

And death along thy veins will steal, 
For dark remorse his portion is, 

And fate has stamped him with her seal. 


March, 1859. 





XV.—THE OLD FARM-HOUSE OF MY UNCLE SIMON; OR, THE 
GOOSEQUILL ESSAYS. 
BY ABRAHAM GOOSEQUILL, ESQ. 
1.—IN TRODUCTION—COTTON. 


“J take the liberty to communicate to the public a few loose thoughts.’, 
—Goldsmith. 
“ The South, opulent in the mimic snow of the cotton.” —Grimke. 


Ir has been said, that we of the South are so given to the 
culture of cotton, that we cannot find time to cultivate letters 
or anything else. I have often thought, if there was any spot 
in the world which nature designed for the culture of literature 
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it was the Southern States, where we enjoy such a pure and 
beautiful sky, and such a genial climate, with so many beau- 
tiful mountains, and streams, and singing birds. I have fur- 
ther thought that if literature had a peculiar claim upon any 
clzss of men in the wide world, it was upon our Southern 
planters. They enjoy all the advantages of position mentioned 
above, and, in addition to these, they have the leisure to sound 
the depths of immortal mind, and the wealth to give them the 
means of doing so. Lastly, I have thought that if any people 
on earth ought to be happy, it is we of the South, who are 
surrounded with so many advantages promotive of happiness, 
besides those I have mentioned. 

The Southern planter, in many respects, bears a considerable 
resemblance to the ancient English baron, surrounded by his 
liege subjects, all dependent upon him for whatever they have 
of happiness or unhappiness. His slaves look to him as 
their protector, and regard him as their benefactor. Many 
are the near and dear ties which are formed between 
master and servant, and especially between the chil- 
dren of the planter and old and faithful slaves. I remem- 
ber with what love and veneration I used to regard some of my 
father’s gray-headed negroes, as they dandled “ young master” 
upon their knee, and uttered words of kindness which thrilled 
through my heart, as no other words ever did, save those of 
my beloved parents. I remember, too, that in after years, 
when I had grown to be a youth, and these old slaves came to 
lie down upon the bed of death, I stood by them with father, 
mother, brothers, and sisters, and gave them all the assistance 
that could be given in the solemn hour of dissolution. And, 
when the breath had left their sable bosoms, I remember that 
their difference from me in color, did not prevent my following 
them to the tomb, there to mingle my tears with those of 
others, as a tribute of gratitude to the fidelity of my departed 
friends. Yes, I call them friends, for I felt at the time, and 
still feel, that they were such friends as are rarely to be found 
this side of the grave. 

I have mentioned these things, merely to give an idea of the 
relations growing up upon plantations. There are many and 
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various others, which may suggest themselves to the reader. 
Those who are familiar with our Southern manners and cus- 
toms will know them, and those who are not, can form an 
idea, when I tell them that the government of the plantation 
has some of the features of primitive patriarchy. I shall en- 
deavor to give, in short sketches, some glimpses of Southern 
life. 

There is one great fault to be charged upon the Southern 
people, and that is, that we are so engrossed with cotton, that 
we can but enjoy but few of the luxuries which nature has so 
bounteously lavished upon us. The reason of this is obvious 
—it is the spirit of avarice which so universally fills the bosoms 
of mankind. Our principal, indeed almost our only staple, 
which we turn into money, is cotton. Therefore, every 
one is eager to make as much of that article as possible, and 
consequently plants so much of it, that everything else is 
neglected for its sakeg, The consequence is, that our- land, 
whose virgin fertility is surpassed but by little in the world, is 
impoverished on account of that neglect of rotation in crops 
which is essential to its productiveness, and on account of its 
imperfect culture. Of course, as all of our time is devoted to 
cotton, there is not that air of comfort and neatness about our 
houses, and fences, and plantations generally, that is to be 
found in some other parts of the world; and we do not have 
the gardens, the fruiteries, the parterres, and other things which 
please the senses, and give refinement to the soul. 

Our habit of cultivating cotton in a careless way, has 
brought on habits of carelessness in other things. A physical 
cause has produced moral results. Most of our derelictions in 
an educational, literary, religious, and political point of view, 
are to be traced to cotton. Do we refuse to send our children 
to school, or to college, as much as we should do ?—our excuse 
is, that the worm has devoured a good portion of our cotton, 
and the remainder does not command such a price as would 
warrant the expense attendant upon our sons and daughters 
going to the academy or the seminary. Does cotton bear such 
a price as to induce us tosend our young hopefuls where they 
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may study, they must go at it with all their might and main, 
and cultivate the field of intellect as we cultivate the field of 
cotton. They must commence to study by day-light in the 
morning, keep it up until the sun refuse to give light, and then, 
forsooth, the taper must supply its place, and shed its light 
upon the page, on which the young student has kept his eye, 
until his head and heart have played Captain Cook, and circum. 
navigated the globe three times, if not more. Besides this, the 
genius whom we call our child, is not to have his mental 
powers cramped by confining his mind to one, or two, or three 
studies! Not he! He must learn all things at one time, 
from the alphabet to Gunter’s scale; and really the transition 
from Noah Webster’s wisdom, comprised in his orthography, to 
that of Plato exhibited in his Georgics, is so rapid, as to induce 
the supposition in an unsophisticated mind, that there is a 
kind of invisible electro-magnetic telegraph at the South, for 
the transmission of knowledge from pate to pate. Another 
reason, besides the youth's genius, for pursuing so many studies 
at one time, is that cotton may soon fall again, and he must 
learn everything while the article is “ wp /” 

Does one propose to establish a literary journal at the South ? 
It is a tolerably good thing, and only tolerably so, provided 
cotton bears a good price-——if not, nothing is worse! And 
who among us can afford to write articles for Gazettes or 
Magazines? It is beneath our dignity—we the knights of 
the cotton bag. Let us leave such low things as literature 
to Yankee pedagogues and itinerant booksellers! And more- 
over, your magazine and belles-lettres journal don’t say a 
word about the Liverpool cotton market, or the prices current 
in Savannah or Charleston. Give us a literature built up upon 
cotton, and we will be the most literary people in the world. 

Do we hold a camp-meeting, a presbytery, or an association ? 
It must be when it will not interfere with the cultivation of 
our great staple, and when we attend upon such occasions, we 
must “ get religion” as we plough and hoe cotton. We must 
get together a crowd of men, women and children, and puff, 


blow, grunt, groan, sing, shout and sweat—and the more noise 
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we make, and the bigger hurry we are in, the better. Why? 
That we may get through, and go home to attend to our cot- 
ton! 

Does a stump-speaker mount the rostrim? The burden 
of his. song is cotton. The Democrat says, Buchanan raised 
the price; the Whig says, Buchanan lowered it! Happy is 
the party that chances to be in power at the time of a rise in 
the price of cotton, and wo! infinile woe, to the party to whom 
fate has been so cruel as to produce a depression in Liverpool; 
in the cotton market, during its ascendancy! 

Does a man give a feast and invite his friends? It must be 
at a time when their horses are not too busily engaged plough- 
ing the cotton fields, or they must stay at home for the very 
good reason that the carriage owns the supremacy of vis iner- 
ti@, and can’t carry them to their neighbor’s banquet hall, be- 
ing, in the absence of horses, destitute of motive power. In 
short, I can’t express my views any further and better than by 
simply writing cotton! cotton! ! corron!!! COTTON!!!! 

But after all there are a good many farmers among us who 
live as men should do, and there is nothing which strikes my 
mind with more pleasure than a well-regulated Southern 
farm. ‘There is the plantation of my good uncle Simon, for 
instance, on which I now live, which is conducted just as it 
should be. My worthy relative, its proprietor, is a good- 
hearted, whole-souled old fellow, just the man above all others 
whom I love—him and his plantation, and the inmates of his 
house. i 

But I must waive description here. Other numbers will 
be full of it; and I must crave your kind indulgence, dear 
reader, for breaking off so suddenly, lest I have to ask your 
pardon for writing an introduction of too great length. 

A hint with regard to my purpose. I intend to give you 
some sketches of my Uncle Simon and his plantation. My 
design will more fully develope itself as I proceed. I do not 
wish to make any rash promises for fear of breaking them; 
and therefore I am, like the politicians of the day, non-com- 
mittal. 
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The honesty of heart which should influence every author, 
compels me to say that Mr. Geoffrey Crayon’s “ Bracebridge 
Hall” suggested to me the idea of sketching some particulars 
with regard to my Uncle Simon’s plantation. I hope no one 
will be so lost to self-respect as to accuse me of plagiarism. 
Hoping that my readers will view my errors with a kindly 
eye, I am respectfully their obedient servant, 

AprauaM GoosEQuILL. 


2—MY UNCLE SIMON. 


“ You are old, Father William, the young man cried, 
The few locks which are left you are gray ; 
You are hale, Father William, a hearty old man.” 
SouTuey. 


I will devote this number to a description of my Uncle Simon, 
who, as I intimated in my last, is an excellent old man. It 
is usual for an author to give an exaggerated account of his 
hero, and so make him appear larger on paper than any where 
- else. Now, I do not flatter myself that I can make my worthy 
uncle appear half so well in the description I shall give of him, 
as he would, could you see him with your own eyes; and, 
should you ever have the pleasure of his acquaintance, you will 
be constrained to say, as Mrs. Sheba did to Mr. Solomon, “ the 
half has not been told me.” 

He is a “hale old man,” and “ the few locks which are left 
him are gray.” His age is almost seventy, and although Time 
has bound such a heavy bundle of years upon his back, he 
pertinaciously refuses to bend under the load, but walks as 
erectly, and with as elastic a step as he did nearly forty years 
ago, when he marched to the sound of the drum and fife to do 
battle against his country’s foes. He was then about thirty 
years of age, having married my aunt Parmela in his twenty- 
fifth year, by whom he had three children at the breaking out 
of the war. After its close, he settled down quietly upon his 
present plantation ; and although he has been several times 
called from his rural retreat to serve his State in her legislative 
councils, yet most of his time has been devoted to improving 
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his farm, so that, from small beginnings, he has, by prudent 
economy, added to his possessions, until he is quite a wealthy 
man. 

Economical at first, from necessity, he continues so, from 
choice ; and he is always giving wholesome advice upon the 
subject to those around him. I assure you, too, he is quite an 
adept in the science he professes to teach, and Adam Smith 
himself would have listened with pleasure to my uncle’s con- 
versation upon his practical notions of economy ; and, as to 
Prof. Wayland, my uncle’s elbow-chair in the chimney corner, 
can give out more wisdom in a single hour about making and 
saving money, than would emanate from the aforesaid profes- 
sor’s seat in a week—even though that seat be illuminated 
with the wisdom of every political economist from Smith 
downwards. 

Numberless old horse-shoes, hung upon trees and pegs, and 
old rusty nails and buckles, with various such other things 
too tedious to mention, stowed away in boxes and gourds, 
show that Uncle Simon learned his notions of economy in the 
school of ‘ Poor Richard,” a copy of whose Almanac he inher- 
ited from his father, and whose dog-eared, greasy leaves, show 
that it has been in use at least a century. ‘I prefer,” says 
Uncle Simon, “ The Way to Wealth, to any treatise I have 
ever seen upon the subject of economy.” 

Let it not be supposed that because the old gentleman is 
economical, he is parsimonious. ‘ Parsimony and economy,” 
says he, ‘‘are two very different things. Niggardliness is on 
one extreme and prodigality on the other. Economy is the 
golden mean. The miser is just as far from economy as the 
spendthrift is. He refuses to lay out a penny which will 
bring him in a pound, because there is one chance to a thous- 
and that he may lose the penny. The parsimonious man gets 
all he can and shuts it up in an iron grasp ; while the econom- 
ical man gets all he can, but holds it in a liberal hand to let 
it go either to his own advantage, or that of others.” 

Speaking of a “ liberal hand,” reminds me of my relative’s 
liberality, and real benevolence. I never have seen a man 
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more humane; one whose heart was more alive to the suffer- 
_ ings of others. This good-will extends, not only to creatures 
of the human kind, but also to brute animals, and even to 
reptiles and insects. His neighbors upon whom fortune has 
not lavished so much as upon him, can testify to his deeds of 
charity.” But do not imagine that he bestows his charity upon 
unworthy objects. The idle and profligate find no favor at his 
hands, and he only helps those who help themselves. It was 
but the other day a hale, hearty, stout young man, came to 
his domicile asking alms. After eyeing him for some time 
from head to foot, and scanning with much interest his sturdy 
limbs, he assured him that his potato patch needed work just 
then, and if he would hoe it over, he would give him fifty 
cents per day, besides boarding him. The beggar vanished 
speedily ; and this gave Uncle Simon an opportunity to indulge 
in atirade against gentleman beggars in general, who, he 
says, very much abound in this day, and have reduced beg- 
gary to a science. 

’ His negroes are all well clothed and fed, and you ‘eaninet 
offer him a greater insult than by treating one of them amiss. 
He regards certain of their rights as inviolate as his own lib- 
erty. I think I never saw a man more vexed than he was 
last summer, when a party of school-boys violated the right 
of property inherent in his man Sampson, by breaking into his 
melon patch and bearing off a number of prizes. He went to 
the school-house, and made complaint to the teacher with all 
that testiness which is wont to influence a whole-souled man, 
when the weak have suffered a wrong. The teacher would 
have flogged the offenders, but my benevolent uncle, seeing 
this, softened down, and being speedily metamorphosed from 
the prosecutor into the advocate; obtained the boys’ acquittal, 
upon the promise that the offence should not be repeated. 
Thus it is, that his benevolence sometimes prevails over justice, 
and the-vicious often intrude upon his good nature. 

This goodness of heart makes him very fond of seeing others 
enjoy themselves. It is a favorite custom of his, to have all 
his little negroes brought before his door under the shade of a 
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venerable oak tree, with a large tray of food from his kitchen 
placed before them, so that he may see them enjoy themselves 
eating. T have already said that his benevolence extends to 
_brute animals, reptiles and insects; therefore all the horses, 
cattle, &c., on his plantation, must be kept fat and sleek. 
Their feeding is carried on under his own immediate supervi- 
sion, and he must see everything eat, or he will be quite in- 
credulous as to whether it has been fed. Three times a day, 
morning, evening, and at noon, he makes his man Nampson 
take a basket and go with him to the crib, and fill it with nice, 
large ears of corn to put in the horses’ troughs. Then, when 
the cows, sheep, hogs, &c., are to be fed, he must be present 
to devise ways and means to prevent the stronger from impos- 
ing upon the weaker. He says that he is a Democrat in the 
true acceptation of the term, and does not believe in an aris- 
tocracy of strength, any more than an aristocracy of wealth. 
He can’t bear to sce any object on his plantation lean. Ev- 
erything must be fat. To such an extent does he carry this 
notion, that even his rats must be kept in proper plight. These 
animals once became so troublesome, that he adopted the plan 
of building his cribs with the sills placed upon blocks formed 
in the shape of cones, so that when the rats crawled up these 
blocks, they could not get off into the cribs. This plan ope- 
rated finely, and he rejoiced to have gotten rid of these hungry 
vermin, until one day, happening in one of his empty cribs 
built upon the old plan, he saw a score of ghost-like rats, so 
lean that they: more resembled shadows than substances, chas- 
ing each other up and down the rafters. They were so weak 
from want of food, that they were often compelled to stop 
and prop each other up, in order to keep themselves from fall- 
ing. When they saw my uncle, they all stopped and gazed 
at him so steadfastly, that the kind-hearted old man imagined 
that he read in their eyes a prayer to save themselves and help- 
less young from the horrors of famine. The appeal was not 
to be resisted, for he remembered the golden rule, ‘‘do unto 
others as you would have others do unto you,” and accordingly, 
he had the corn removed from one of his rat-proof cribs, into 
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the one where he had seen the famished vermin running ‘up 
and down the rafters. Old David, an ancient family slave, 
ventured to expostulate with him at the suggestion of Cousin 
Aristides, who disliked very much to see so much corn devoured 
by the pestiferous gentry ; but the old gentleman told David 
to suppose himself in the situation of the rats, and asked him 
how he would like to be famished to death. This appeal to 
the old negro’s heart silenced it, if it did not convince him. 
Since that time, all of my uncle’s cribs have been built after 
the old order of architecture, so as to afford as much aid and 
comfort as possible to the rats. The only means he now uses 
to destroy these animals, is to keep a larger number of cats 
than he did formerly—which he keeps so fat, however, as to 
counteract much of their native hostility to their prey. 

Uncle Simon will not suffer the swallows in the chimney 
to be disturbed, and they build there without any molestation, 
and keep up a continual chatter, much to the inconvenience 
and annoyance of my Aunt Parmela, who with all the help 
the screen and broom can afford her, can hardly keep the par- 
lor floor clear of soot. The spiders build about in the corners 
of the room, and the house-maid has to pick an opportunity 
when my uncle is absent, to destroy these poisonous insects 
and their webs. There was one large old fellow, who had 
spread his net in a conspicuous corner of the parlor, whom my 
relative-regarded with a great deal of interest, and would not 
allow to be disturbed. He remained there for nearly a week, 
my uncle’s affection increasing for him nearly all the time, 
until one morning, he saw a poor fly entangled in his web, 
and devoured by the monster. From this time, there was a 
very perceptible change in his feelings toward his former 
friend the spider, and one day at dinner, he discussed with 
Aunt Parmela, the propriety of a writ of ejectment against his 
spidership. After the meal was over, Cousin Dorothy got up 
from table and went into the parlor to see after Harlequin. A 
shriek was heard, and Uncle Simon sprang from the table to 
see what could be the matter, and, on reaching the spot, he 
found his golden-winged butterfly in the fangs of the spider. 
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With utter indignation, he seized the broom which the house- 
maid had snatched up as she followed him, and brushing the 
spider down, crushed him with his foot, much to the discom- 
fiture of Aunt Parmela’s floor, which was somewhat soiled 
by the reptile’s entrails. For the balance of the day, all was 
gloom—Aunt Parmela sorrowing over her parlor floor, Uncle 
Simon penitent for acting so rashly, and Cousin Dorothy, kind- 
hearted soul, weeping over the untimely fate of the poor but- 
terfly. 

The other day T went into the library, and my attention 
was excited by the buzzing of a yellow-booted dirt-dauber. I 
examined to see where he was, and finally found him building 
his nest upon a splendidly bound volume of the “ Life and 
Writings of Washington,” by Jared Sparks. Of course, I de- 
spatched the insect mason, and razed his castle. About the 
time I had finished, in came Uncle Simon, and rated me 
soundly for my cruelty. ‘These dirt-daubers, Abraham,” 
said he, “are very troublesome, but I rank them as I do doc- 
tors and lawyers: evils that can’t be remedied—at least 
without causing a good deal of pain and suffering.” Then he 
quoted to me the following lines of the sensitive Cowper— 

“T would not enter on my list of friends 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility), the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail 

That crawls, at evening, in the public path; 

But he that has humanity, forewarned, 

Willjtread aside, and let the reptile live.” 

I was in hopes he would go on with the quotation, and jus- 
tify me in the sight of our squeamish poet. . But not so. He 
was for inflicting summary punishment, and had no idea of 
pouring into my bosom the oil of justification of my deed. It 
was in vain that I went over in my mind a continuation of the 
quotation from Cowper— 

“ The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight, 
And charged perhaps with venom, that intrudes, 
A visitor unwelcome, into scenes 


Sacred to neatness and repose, the alcove, 
The chamber, or refectory, may die.” 
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I say it was in vain that I went over these lines to myself. 
I dared not repeat them aloud, for this, so far from changing 
my uncle’s will, would cnly have irritated him the more. So, 
to atone for my offence, and to avoid farther scolding, I pre- 
served a proper silence under his reproof. In less time than 
I have been employed in writing this, he changed his tone, 
and asked my pardon for rebuking me; when I, thinking that 
it was too trivial a circumstance to make *“‘ much ado about 
nothing,” dexterously changed the subject. 

I have mentioned Uncle Simon’s fondness for seeing things 
eat, and also his supervision of the feeding of all the stock. 
He sometimes seems disposed to exercise the function of 
quarter-master in the poultry yard; and has had several dis- 
putes with Aunt Parmela about the proper kind of food for the 
various species of infant fowls. One morning, ‘very early, be- 
fore Aunt Parmela had gotten up, he made Sampson get a 
half bushel of shattered* corn, and pour it to the poultry pro- 
miscuously. Now, Aunt Parmela had been in the habit of 
feeding the young fowls with dough and small hominy, con- 
tending that a whole kernel of corn would choke them. This 
happened several years ago, and every spring since then, when 
the old lady’s young chickens die of the gapes, or her goslings 
are killed by the minks, she attributes their death to the corn 
which Uncle Simon gave their progenitors years before, and 
accuses him of murdering fowls by the wholesale. 

I have not told you a tenth part about my uncle, but I 
must bring-this number to a close. I wanted to give you a 
formal introduction to him, by relating to you a few of the 
summa capita, as Eneas said to Dido, of his character; but 
of these more anon. 


3.—SPRING AT THE SOUTH. 
“ Most lovely spring, with smiling verdure here, 
Warms the mild air, and orowns the youthful year.”-—Garru. 


Already in the month of March, we are in the midst of 
spring. While the inhabitants of the North are shivering in 








* A termed used on plantations for shelled corn. 
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the wintry blast, we of a more Southern clime are inhaling 
the balmy breeze, laden with the sweets of the peach and 
plum blooms. Now the honeysuckle holds its pink cups to 
the evening dews, and now the sweetshrub and the spicewood 
yield their luxurious odors to the willing nostril that drinks 
in their sweet perfumes. All nature smiles in loveliness. The 
rose, the queen of flowers, already sits upon her throne of 
crimson velvet, and with her bosom spangling with diamonds 
from the mine of the dew-drop, waves her imperial sceptre 
_ over the more humble flowers that blush in modesty at her 
feet. The scarlet flower of the maple bedecks the neighboring 
swamp, mingling with the white of the gallant dogwood, and 
the grey squirrel leaves his wintry retreat and gambols with 
his willing neighbor in the gay sunshine of the genial season. 
The voice of the turtle is again heard in the land, and a 
thousand little birds, with their gay plumage, chirp and sing 
a welcome to spring. High over all sits the redbird, as he 
chants his simple lay, and we hear the brown thrush, and the 
harsh note of the cat-bird. But now a deathlike silence reigns 
among the feathery choir, and suddenly, in rich, round, melli- 
fluous, varied notes, the mocking-bird pours out his delicious 
song. It is asif there burst from the very gate of heaven a 
diapason from the angelic host. 

The young and tender lambs sport and frisk beside their 
dams in the grateful rays of a mild and gentle sun. The colt 
gambols by the side of its maternal guardian, and the pigs lie 
basking in a huddle by the side of the wall. The sharp, shrill 
whistle of the quail is heard in the distant meadow, and 
the young hare scampers away in affright, as you wander 
along the hedge, or disturb his sports in the open field. The 
goslings swim in the pond, and the matronly hen scratches up 
seeds for her young chickens, or gathers them under her 
wings, as the mischief-loving jay imitates the scream of the 
hawk, and, for his own amusement, pounces down upon the 
helpless brood, and chuckles to see them scamper to their 
mother’s wings when there is no danger, and the only cause 
of their fright is nothing but a jay. 

VOL. I—NO. I. 11 
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Uncle Simon and Cousin Aristides are very busily engaged 
- planting and preparing to plant. The Indian corn—a goodly 
portion of it, at least—is already in the ground. The oats 
have been sown, either the past fall, or in the month of Feb- 
ruary just past. Uncle Simon and Cousin Aristides have 
already had a stiff dispute, as they are sure to have every 
year, about the relative proportions of cotton and corn to be 
planted. Cousin Aristides much affects the planting of a large 
quantity of the former, while Uncle Simon “goes in for the 
corn.” It is his intention that everything on the plantation, 
rats included, shall have bread a plenty and to spare. The 
contest always ends in favor of Uncle Simon, who, finally, 
brings the dispute to a close by striking emphatically upon 
the floor with the end of his cane, and by saying, “The corn ° 
must predominate.” ‘Thereupon Aunt Parmela always says, 
‘‘ Aristides, my child, the old man must have his own way. 
You know he knows best, honey. ‘Young folks think old folks 
are fools; but old folks know young folks are fools.’” 

At this very sage adage my very worthy cousin nods his 
head in childlike simplicity, thereby admitting the force of the 
maxim. . 

Uncle Simon likes full cribs of corn. He has more corn- 
cribs than are necessary, and they must always be as plethoric 
as an alderman. Others, he says, may make the cotton, but 
he feels bound to provide bread for his family. But one would 
suppose, from the quantity of grain he gathers, that he feels 
bound to provide bread for the State. Of late years, droughts 
have been common at the South ; and whenever one of these 
occurs, the planters who have devoted most of their attention 
to cotton severely feel the consequences. Their corn-cribs 
are lean, their stock lean in consequence, and everything goes 
wrong. But you never catch Uncle Simon minus a plenty of 
corn. His cribs are never empty; for he keeps one crop of 
grain ahead. And it is but common justice to Cousin Aristides 
to say, that always, during the scarcity around him during the 
prevalence of a drought, he has the magnanimity to acknowl- 
edge that Uncle Simon is right in the quantity of corn which 
he plants. , 
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Let us return to our description of spring. The teamster 
whistles as he drives his mules hitched to a load of cotton seed, 
the Georgia guano, to be used as a manure to stimulate the 
planted corn. The ploughman chants as he turns up the fresh 
loam, and leaves a furrow to receive the rich fertilizer. Then 
other hands drop the corn upon the cotton*seed, which has 
been placed at proper distances in the drill, and, finally, come 
along others who cover it with their hoes. Some people cover 
their corn with ploughs, by running sometimes one furrow, and 
sometimes two, upon that which contains the planted grain. 
But Uncle Simon says he has always succeeded better in get- 
ting a “stand” when he covers with the hoe. 

A from the time of planting corn, go we into the 
garden. * All around the paling which surrounds the spot of 
ground the raspberry vine keeps vigilant watch, laden at the 
same time with green and red fruit, the latter darkening into a 
riper hue. The delicious strawberry is reddening on its creep- 
ing vines, and the gooseberry purpling on its pendant stems. 
The asparagus is peeping coyly from the bed which Aunt 
Parmela robbed with a high hand on the day before, to tickle 
the palates of those who daily sit down to her table, groaning 
beneath the weight of good things. It seems to dread a 
repetition of the scenes of the day before, when the old lady, 
with knife in hand, ruthlessly obtruded upon its domestic 
quiet. Long lines of Irish potatoes are flourishing like the 
green bay tree, while parsley, lettuce, cabbage, onions, radishes, 
and spring turnips, vie with each othér in rich profusion. See 
my old Aunt Parmela, as she struts along, straight and erect 
as in days of yore, among these trophies of her skill in garden- 
ing, with none prouder, except old David, who walks behind, 
and says, sotto voce, ‘‘ Mean’ ole missis hard to beat gar- 
denin’.” 

It is morning, and the dew-drop is yet on the grass. Long 
lines of daffodils and jonquills mingle their sweets with those 
of the thyme, the mint, and the bergamot. Around them is 
heard the busy hum of the laborious bee, as he gathers honey 
for his hive. The mocking-bird sings in yonder rose-bush, 
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and all is joy and gladness. It is an Eve—though an old one 
—in paradise. 

But hark! A shrill scream is heard from Aunt Parmela, 
and something bounds away through an opening caused by a 
loose paling. Satan has entered this garden in the form of a 
mischievous rabbit; and lo! ‘six vines of the English pea lie 
withering in the wilting heat of a clear and bright sun. 

**Oh! David, David!” shouted my Aunt Parmelia, ‘ how 
could you be so careless as to let that breach be made, for the 
entrance of that rascally rabbit ?” 

“Oh! Lordee, my good missis,” replies David ; ** I wouldn’t 
’a’ had dis to happen for nothin’ in the worl’. What gwine 
to become o’ dis nigger? Oh, Lord! it will bring dawn dese 
gray hars in sorrow to de grave.” 

As David makes this wail he smites upon his breast, and 
makes a grab at his woolly locks. David, the king of Israel, 
never grieved more over the loss of Absalom than this David 
of ebon skin, and king over the squashes and coleworts, seemed 
to grieve over the loss of half a dozen pea vines. But in smiting 
upon his bosom, and pulling at his hair, though he appeared to 
use all his strength, he adroitly managed so as to do himself 
none the least hurt’ whatsoever. As he continued his lamen- 
tations, my aunt softened down, and from reproaching, began 
to console the old Ethiopian. 

‘¢ There, there ! that will do, David,” said she. ‘I know 
you wouldn’t have suffered the rabbit to injure my peas if you 
eould have helped it. If was all an accident, David, all an 
accident.” 

‘‘Thankee, missis! thankee!” said the old slave, as he 
eeased the war upon his bosom and head, and making an awk- 
ward attempt at jumping up and cracking his heels together— 
a characteristic way that all Africans have of testifying their 
joy at any event that pleases them. As he did this he stag- 
gered against the palings, which saved him from a fall, amid 
the yah-yahs of a crowd of black urchins, that had been 
attracted thither by the noise. 

“Humph?!” said one of them; “hear how gran '.daddy’s 
‘bones rattle !” ° 
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“You black rascals, you !” shouted Uncle David, at the top 
of his voice, pretending to be very angry indeed, as he seized 
a pea stick and dashed among them, dealing his blows right 
and left with the utmost precision, so as not to hurt any one. 
The young darkeys increased their yells and laughter, as they 
poured through the gate like so many black sheep before a 
yelping cur, pretending to be very uneasy lest “ gran’-daddy’ 
should strike them, but knowing very well that he would 

not. 

‘Go, David,” said my aunt, “ and tell Aristides to bring his 
dogs, and catch the rabbit that destroyed my peas.” 

Before David had time to move an inch, the young darkeys, 
who stood on the outside of the garden, with the whites of 
their eyes and their teeth glistening through the palings, and 
their ears pricked up to hear what farther would pass be- 
tween ole missis an’ gran’-daddy, rushed forward yelling all at 
once— 

‘¢ Mas’ Tides! Mas’ ’Tides! de rabbit done been in de gar- 
den, an’ eat up ebery ting in dar, an’ knock down one whole 
side ob de garden, and ole missis say you mus’ come dar wid 
de dogs an’ cotch him !” 

As they said this, they rushed away again, calling the dogs, 
and yelling like so many little imps of darkness. Soon the 
deep mouths of a dozen hounds mingled the sound of their 
voices with those of the little negroes ; and before any one had 
time to say a word, these eleven urchins had thrown wide 
open the garden gate, through which the hounds rushed in, 
and began trailing around the garden where the rabbit had 
been, bounding here and there, and knocking down everything 
that impeded their course, much to the discomfiture of the 
vegetable kingdom in Aunt Parmela’s garden, amid her 
lamentations and David’s execrations. The little negroes, as 
usual, had committed a fawx pas intaking the lead in this 
matter. Cousin Aristides’s plan was to take the dogs om the 
outside of the garden, and let them strike the trail off 
thence ; but he was overruled by the hot haste of the little 
negroes. In vain did he strive to stop the hounds, and get 
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them on the outside; their yelping and the encouraging hal- 
loos of the young darkies drowned his voice. At last one of 
the dogs approached the place through which the rabbit had 
fled, and giving tongue in a very animated manner,’ thither 
rushed the whole pack, and the palings gave way before 
them, and the little negroes followed suit. As it was early in 
the morning, and the dew still on the ground, the scent lay 
well, and away thundered the hounds, running so closely that 
you might cover the whole pack with a blanket. 

Soon the rabbit is up, and the clamor increases. A quar- 
ter of a mile gone over and the game “ doubles,” and returns 
toward the garden. One whoop from cousin Aristides turns 
him back, or he would have come right in among the vege- 
tables again. Here come the dogs at the top of their speed, 
and, once more on the steaming trail, away they rush again. 
One round more nd the rabbit is nearly run down. He ap- 
proaches the garden the second time, the dogs close behind 
him. The little negroes, who had-‘ caved in” the first round, 
had stopped now to see the game, and oh! what a yell! 
The rabbit, seeing himself surrounded by the negroes, and the 
dogs close on his heels, resorts to the last chance for his life 
and ‘ squats ;” but it is all in vain. The darkeys see him, 
and ran up to the spot where he stops with uproarious clamor. 
One of them has seized him, and now commences a scramble, 
each trying to secure the prize, while the dogs endeavor to get 
their mouths upon him. In the general melee of dogs and ne- 
groes, each knocking the other over, the smallest negro in the 
lot gets the rabbit, because no one notices him, and off he 
starts at the top of his speed, saying never a word, while the 
others and the dogs continue their scramble, not knowing 
where the game is. Pretty soon they see little Jacob waddling 
off on his short, fat legs, and they start after him. 

“Run, Jacob! run, Jacob!” says Cousin Aristides; and 
thig adds new vigor to the duck-legged specimen of Africa’s 
enslaved sons. 

‘* Here he, mas’ ’Tides! Here he, mas’ ’Tides !” shouts Jacob, 
as he sees the others gain upon him; and cousin Aristides, 
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with quick strides, advances to meet him, and takes the rab- 

®bit to save Jacob’s prize from those who would secure it for 
themselves. Jacob “ breaks out” in loud laughter of triumph, 
and one of the larger negroes jumps upon him for a wrestle to 
throw him down. With a dexterous move of his foot Cousin 
Aristides trips the larger negro up, and Jacob falls on tep. 
Neither knows the cause of the result. The larger negro looks 
crest-fallen, and Jacob’s triumph was complete. He thinks 
he’s a “man.” Cousin Aristides gives him the rabbit, still 
alive, panting with fright and fatigue, and tells the other ne- 

‘ groes they must not disturb him. When they get to the house 
Aunt Betty claims it for her gridiron. To-morrow morning it 
is foreordained to be broiled for uncle Simon’s breakfast. 

Aunt Betty lavished several maledictions upon the head of 
the rabbit, on account of the damage he had done “ Missis’ ” 
garden. About this time the prisoner gave one of those cries 
peculiar to itself, and which somewhat reminds one of the cries 
of an infant. 

** Poor thing!” said Aunt Betty, her heart melting into ten- 
derness at the plaintive cry. 

‘“‘ Look ahere, gran’-mammy,” said one of the little negroes, 
“he got wolf in he back.” 

As he said this he squeezed from the back of the rabbit the 
short, thick, black worm which bears the name of ‘ wolf.’ 

“ Sure nuff he is,” said Aunt Betty, as she dashed the vic- 
tim against the ground. For when a rabbit has a “ wolf” ing 
him he is counted an unclean beast, and treated accordingly. 
No sooner had the prisoner touched the ground than old Lou- 
der and Ringwood seized upon him and rent him in twain. 
The other dogs put in for their share of the prize, and sooner 
than you could say “Jack Robinson” the rabbit, which had 
been foreordained for Uncle Simon’s breakfast, became the 
lunch for a dozen voracious hounds. 

Uncle Simon amused himself a good deal at Aunt Parmela’s 
mishaps, and at her sacrificing so much in her garden for the 
sake of destroying the rabbit that had bitten down only a half 
dozen pea vines. It took old David and one or two field hands 
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the balance of the day to put the garden in as good condition 
as it was before the hounds entered it. Everything was finall 
restored to its pristine condition, the palings which had been 
knocked off were nailed on, and the garden was itself again. 

Uncle Simon and Aunt Parmela used to have frequent dis- 
pytes concerning the question whether there should be fruit 
trees in the vegetable garden ; Aunt appearing for the trees, and 
Uncle Simon contra. My aunt’s opinion for some time pre- 
vailed, and the fruit trees continued to increase until they not 
only, by their shade, prevented the vegetables from growing, 
but exhausted the soil, by taking up the substance which . 
should have gone to support the plants. The deleterious effect 
of the trees was particularly visible in the case of the straw- 
berry bed, near which, just at the garden gate, stood a huge 
apple tree. All around it the plants looked small and wilted. 
There was also a large mulberry tree, which exercised the 
same unwholesome influence upon the square near which it 
stood. My aunt planted cucumbers and squashes upon this 
bed for some time, and never succeeded in raising these escu- 
lents. Uncle Simon told her it was owing to the tree; but 
she said no! it was a poor square anyhow. By and by he got 
aunt’s consent to cut down this tree, as being of less value 
than any of the others. Since then the “ poor square” has 
produced finely. 

By degrees a good many of the other trees have been cut 
down. Uncle Simon knew it would never meet with Aunt 
Parmela’s approbation to cut them all down atonce. By pro- 
ceeding thus cautiously, my uncle has succeeded in ridding 
the garden of a good many of its pests, and hopes finally to 
extirpate them all, even to the big apple tree that stands at the 
gate, especially as that tree has never borne any apples that 
were good for anything. But my good aunt says, “ Let it 
alone ; spare it yet another year ; perhaps it may do well here- 
after if not now.” 
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4.—SNIPE SHOOTING. 


“The description of land that you are compelled to walk over in search 
of snipes, is, for the most part, anything but of the pleasant order, and 
requires a peculiar equipment, as far as the legs and feet are concerned, 
and a corresponding observance in the manner of treading.”—MILLs. 


Joun Mitus, in his ‘ Sportsman’s Library,” gives utterance 
to a correct opinion in presenting us with the above lines. . 
Cousin Aristides took me out to-day to a notable piece of low 
ground, on the plantation, where snipe much do congregate, 
in order that I might have an opportunity of showing my ca- 
pacity for shooting on the wing. I was never a good shot while 
my game glided along in mid-air; and least of all am I an 
adept in snipe shooting—the most difficult shooting which the 
sportman undertakes. Yet am I fond of the sport, and I occa- 
sionally bag my bird. Sometimes I have better luck than at 
other times. ‘To-day was one of my lucky days. 

Last night, as my worthy cousin and myself walked out on 
the porch after supper, we heard above us the peculiar noise 
made by the snipe in his flyings and gyrations overhead, du- 
ring the amatory spring season. 

** By my troth,” says Aristides, ‘‘ we must bag a broil of 
snipe on to-morrow. What say you, Abraham ?” 

*¢ With all my heart,” replied I. 

Morning came, and as cousin Aristides’ business, in addi- 
tion to his pleasure, led him to the low ground, we were on 
our way thitherward at anearly hour. After hearing the snipe 
overhead, as stated, we had inquired the night before, of two 
robust Hibernians, who were ditching the grounds over which 
we had to hunt, whether there were any snipe where they were 
at work. 

‘‘ Faith, an’ I don’t know what it bes ye call the snaipe, 
Misther Goosequill,” said Patrick, the younger of the two 
Irishmen, who were brothers. 

‘“‘ And what do you spake for thin, if ye knows nothing of 
what Mr. Goosequill would be asking afther ?” said Michael, the 
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other brother. ‘Is that the manners of ye, that your ould 
mither larned ye in old Ireland ?” 

Then turning to “ Misther Goosequill,” he continued— 

‘‘ Yis, an’ at yer sarvice, sir, we hearn a great many snaipe ; 
and sich a snaipin’, and cliaipin’, an’ scramin’ as they keept 
up in the bog, was sich as was never known in Kilkenny, heav- 
en bless the dear counthry. Och! houly mither of Moses, the 
murtherous noise an’ jangle these snaipe keep in my ears!” 

_ Suspecting Michael’s mistake, I inquired whether the 
‘*snaipe ” had any feathers. He replied— 

‘Divil a one! but a grane spotted skin that the murtherous 
bastes blowed up the likes of the hog-blathers that I seed the 
little nagurs wid, whin they kilt Misther Goosequill’s hogs. 
An’ I thought eyery mither’s son of ’em ud bust; an’ their 
eyes stuck out on top o’ their heads like two horns of the divil, 
jist. Houly Virgin! an’ it makes my flesh crape on my bunes, 
it does. 

Saying this the Irishman crossed himself and muttered out 
something to the Virgin. The younger one, Patrick, grunted 
and muttered, and rolled up the whites of his eyes first toward 
Michael to get the cue, and then, as if second in importance, 
toward ‘heaven. 

Cousin Aristides, with his dry, quiet, sly humor, explained 
to Michael his mistake, and gave him a dissertation upon frogs. 
He next explained to him what a snipe is, and asked him if 
he had seen any of these “ beasts.”” Michael answered— 

** Och! an’ we did, yer honor! and their mouth was as long 
as the handle of my shovel amaist; an’ they squatted down 
behind the clods, an’ paiped over the top of thim with one of 
their big, bright eyes, as saucy as the divil, jist.” 

By this description we knew that Michael had seen snipe ; 
and by further inquiry we learned that game was abundant in 
the locality concerning which we had sought information. As 
cousin Aristides had to go to the meadow to give some direc- 
tions concerning the ditches which he wished cut, he killed two 
birds with one stone—(not literally, bit figuratively)—by 
hunting where he had to go to attend to business. 


~~ 
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After breakfast our first care was to feed Ponto, a staunch 
old pointer, and Fidelle, a young, but well-broke setter slut. 
Then we donned our hunting-jackets, put on our water-proof 
boots, swung around us our pouches and flasks, ghouldered our 
fowling-pieces, and took up the liné of march for the scene of 
action. ‘This was a mile from the house; and, as we had to 
pass over an old sedge-field, it was altogether probable that we 
might find quail before we reached snipe. 

Over the fence we go into the sedge, Ponto and Fidelle close 
at our heels, because we have not given them permission to hie 
away over the fields. Jt wasa beautiful morning. ‘The tur- 
tle-dove was giving out his plaintive cooings, the red-bird was 
warbling his early spring note, the dew glistened on the stub- 
ble, and everything seemed fresh, joyous, and instinct with life. 

But whither do I wander? The dogs, and not I, should be 
ranging over the fields. As we get over the fence, they bounce 
over with the elasticity of India-rubber balls. Ponto is taking 
it very coolly, and awaiting, with much decorum and a be- 
coming dignity, the word of his master to be gone. Cousin 
Aristides, like myself, is absorbed in the loveliness of the morn- 
ing, and seems oblivious of the dogs. It is as muchas Fidelle 
can do to maintain her propriety, and keep from breaking 
away without awaiting the word of command. The rising 
steam from the earth’s surface salutes her nostrils, and bids 
her away. She quivers in every nerve, and seems almost 
crazed by the contest which is going on between instinct and 
the discipline imposed upon her by the dog-whip, which she 
knows her master carries in his pocket. Her sagacity tells her 
that that master has forgotten her, for his eye is ranging long- 
ingly over the hills, and toward ‘the budding forest hard-by. 
The dashing setter, as if to remind him of her presence, jumps 
upon him with her fore-feet, and, with a low yelp, seems to 
ask, ‘may I go?” . 

“* Hie, away !” says my cousin, awaking from his revery. 

Away go pointer and setter, the former now almost as lively 
and gay as the latter. Backward and forward, crossing 
each other over the field ahead of us, they range; and not an 


~ 
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inch of ground is left untried. But Fidelle stops suddenly, and , 
has come to a dead set. Ponto backs her, but with a dubious 

kind of look.* Whether it is because he doubts the truth of 

Fidelle’s point, or because he is jealous that he did not find the 

game himself, I cannot tell now, but shall presently know. 

We advance to the point, and a large cock-sparrow flies up 

out of a tuft of grass. We do not punish Fidelle, because 

the best dogs are liable to be deceived by cock-sparrows. 

As we pass.on a flock of doves rises some distance ahead of 
us. Bang! goes Cousin Aristides’ gun, and down drop a couple 
of nice fat birds. A little farther on we go, and Fidelle gives signs 
of smelling game; but a yellow-breasted old field lark springs 
into the air, and bears off with his slow equal flight. A shot 
from my right-handed barrel brings him to the bag. 

But whir, whir, whir, some distance ahead of us, go the 
quail which Fidelle smelled. Bang! go my remaining barrel 
and that of Cousin Aristides, and down falls one quail a hun- 
dred yards in advance of us. As we both shot hastily and 
wildly, neither of us could claim"the bird with any certainty. 
So we tossed up heads-and-tails, to see which should have it ; 
and, as luck is forever against me, Cousin Aristides got the 
bird. 

Fortunately, the quail flew right ahead of us, in the direc- 
tion of the meadow. Following them, and gettin§ double shots 
at them, each of us bagged a couple. But the remainder of 
the covey took cover in a cane-brake, and we were compell- 
ed to abandon them. 

And now we reach the low ground where we expect to find 
snipe. Scarcely have we entered upon its outskirts before both 
dogs come to a point. And now they creep along cautiously 
and warily through the rushes, so that we know that the game 
isin motion. Every now and then Ponto and Fidelle come to 
a temporary halt, with heads awry and eyes cocked to the 
side on which the snipe has turned in his wanderings. 

Scape, scape, go a couple of snipe as they rise wildly 
from their covert, and move on with sudden jerks, in a zig-zag 
course. A snap shot from my gun brings one to the bag, be- 
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fore you could think twice; and at some distance from the 
place where my bird falls, the leaden pgllets of my good cousin 
stop the other in his mad career. My shot might have been a 
good ‘one, or it might have been an accident. ' That of Cousin 
Aristides was certainly a good one, because he waited until his 
bird had quit darting about in his zig-zag course, and brought 
him down at the favorable moment when his flight became 
regular and even. 

At the report of the first gun, a dozen or more snipe rose just 
ahead of'us, and, after a flight of several hundred yards, pitched 
down into a place about the centre of the swamp, some spots 
of which would swim a blue crane, and others of which would 
mire a duck. The dogs dropped to their own suggestion of 
*‘down-charge,” at the proper time. We load our pieces, 
and Cousin Aristides says— 

* We must go down the swamp, Abraham, and then ascend it 
with the wind blowing from the snipe toward us, instead of 
from us toward the snipe.” 

Ab. “ But what are we to do with the water and the mud 
which will then lie before us ?” 

Ar. “Stick our feet into it, as a matter of course.” 

Ab. ‘ But will not this be unpleasant ?” 

Ar. “ Perhaps it may be, if you think of the mud and the 
water instead of the snipe. Butcome, Abraham, when we 
go a-sniping, let us go a-sniping.” 

** As my worthy cousin wills,” rejoined I. 

At this we commence our journey down the swamp,,Cousin 
A. in the lead, I following him, and the dogs at my heels, in 
obedience to the mandate of their master. At the proper point 
we enter the swamp, and begin to ascend, the dogs having 
first been commanded to hie away. Up they go toward the 
centre of the marsh, the dogs hunting gallantly before us. 
But look at Fidelle! Heavens! what a picture! There she 
stands, still as a statue, and staunch asa Roman. Three feet 
touch the ground ; the fourth is raised, and she leans forward, 
just in the attitude of taking another step. Her tail stops, 
elevated to an angle of forty-five degrees, and turned to one 
side, just as she had it when she came to a point, and so stiff 
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that I know not how many pounds (if any) might be suspended 
upon it without its givjng away. Its long, bushy, silken hair 
floats like gossamer upon the downy pinion of the gentle 
breeze. Every muscle is strung so tensely that there is in it a 
quivering motion as in the tightly drawn chords of the lyre, or 
the lute.. Her gaze is as steady and fixed as the eye of the 
needle upon the pole. Such is Fidelle, and such as she, is, al- 
most, old Ponto, ten paces in her rear. Advance we to the 
spot. Almost we trod upon the very tussock where the feathery 
quarry hides his head, when up he darts and hies him away, his 
pennons flutiering in the breeze. I shoot, but too hurriedly, 
and on speeds the bird. And now Cousin Aristides takes his 
turn, but with the same ill success that crowned my efforts. 
A pious ejaculation or two escape the lips of both of us, and, 
after loading, we again take up the line of march. 

Soon the dogs come to a point again, and three snipe rise at 
our approach. With four shots we stop them all, Cousin 
Aristides bagging two, and I one. 

Then onward we go through mud, water, rushes, and small 
cane, shooting right and left, and having. fine sport, while we 
bag an abundance of game. Arrived at home to dinner, the 
contents of my game-bag were one old field lark, a couple of 
quail, and seven couple of snipe. The contents of Cousin A.’s 
bag were a couple of doves, one and a half couple of quail, 
and eleven couple of snipe. 


5.—THE POULTRY YARD. 
“Here, look on the geese, as they nibble the grass, 
How they stretch out their long necks, and hiss as we pass! 
And the fierce little bantam that flies your attack, 
Then shouts, flaps, and crows, with such airs at your back ; 
And the turkey-cock, smoothing his plumes in your face, 
Then ruffling so proud, as you bound from the place.” 
W. H. Burueicu. 


A stroll among the poultry at my Uncle Simon’s is always 
very interesting. Nothing is more pleasing upon a farm than 
to watch the various motions, habits, and instincts of domestic 
fowls. We will visit the poultry yard just as Aunt Parmela 
goes among her subjects to have them feed. The little negro 
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with a basket of shelled corn upon her left arm, and a bucket 
of corn-meal dough in her right hand, begins to call. Now she 
changes the bucket to her left hand, and with the right places 
dough in the coops for the younger chickens. ‘The poultry 
come running, flying, and flapping their wings, from all direc- 
tions. The hens hurry. toward the coops with their young 
ones, spreading their wings, clucking, squalling, scratching, 
“and occasionally indulging in the unwomanlike occupation of 
a regular set-to with bills and wings. Now all the small 
chickens have gone into the coops, through apertures left large 
enough for their admission, and the sable feeder begins to 
throw out the corn from the basket to the older fowls. Here 
they are—chickens of various breeds, ducks, turkeys, guinea 
fowls, geese, and pea-fowls, each one swalloyving corn as if to 
win a wager. . 

The food is all devoured, and the fowls begin to scatter to 
their respective haunts. The hen clucks to her tiny brood, 
and they run chirping after her, ever and anon picking up the 
small particles of food, worms, insects, &c., which she, by her 
scratching, brings to their view. By and by she stops and + 
spreads her wings, as she stoops, in order to cover and warm | 
her chicks. They gather under the maternal egis spread for 
their protection, and one peeps out from the covert, as if play- 
ing hide-and-seek. A more ambitious little fellow mounts 
upon his mother’s back, and gazes around him, thinking him- 
self (as chickens think) anything else than a pigmy perched 
upon an Alp. A hawk, as he soars aloft over the poultry yard, 
in search of a meal, is detected by the quick eye of the mother, 
and she utters a guttural sound, which her little children un- 
derstand, by instinct, to be a signal that danger is near; and 
they all conceal themselves more closely under the maternal 
wing—the peeping little one drawing in his head, and the am- 
bitiods little one descending from his lofty eminence to hide 
himself from “danger near.’ But the blue-martins soon chase 
the hawk away, and the little chickens again peep out from 
their secure retreat, until danger once more threatens, when 
they retire with a sense of perfect security to the inner citadel 
of safety, under their parent’s affectionate pinion. In behold- 
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ing them as they nestle securely, hard by their mother’s downy 
bosom, how forcibly must one be reminded of the aptness of 
the Divine simile, when the Savior of men, with his yearning 
_ heart, stung to the core by the base, black ingratitude of those 
whom he loves, cried out in agony of spirit, ‘Oh! Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem ! thou that killest the prophets and stonest them 
which are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not!” 

I have mentioned that there is a variety of chickens in my 
Aunt Parmela’s yard. I have been describing the character- 
istics of the hen rearing her young, which are common to all 
the varieties. And so I speak of these common characteristics 
when I mention that here and there you see in groups the 
harem of some gallant cock—matronly hens and maidenly 
pullets. Some walk about and sing for the benefit of 
their liege lord’s ear; some play, and, in mock battle, go 
through the manceuvres of a real fight, while others, excited 
perhaps by jealousy, contend in sober earnest for the suprem- 
“acy. Here you see two hens fighting as eagerly as a couple 
of .game-cocks. By and by chanticleer, thinking that his 
wives have carried the joke far enough, goes up and separates 
them. 

Among the roosters in my aunt’s yard is a large grey 
Shanghai. He has all the sedateness, soberness, and je-ne-sais- 
quoiness of a human Celestial. Though eating as much as an 
alderman, he is far from having aldermanic proportions, and 
resembles the character of whom I speak in but one thing, and 
that is in having the gout, indicated by the scabs upon his 
feet and legs. His feathers seem worn and rumpled; in 
fact he is nearly naked in some places. He is a great brag- 
gart, and when he crows roars like a jackass. Uncle Simon 
has a great spite against him, because he says he hasn’t got 
any better sense than to crow at any hour of the night, in- 
stead of confining his efforts in that line to the proper sea- 
sons, as all sensible and well-bred cocks should do. In pro- 
portion as Uncle Simon dislikes him, and wishes to kill him, 
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in that same proportion does my aunt like him, and desire 
for him longevity: for “how should a man know any thing 
about chickens 2” 

Though a great braggart, as I have said, our shanghai is a 
great coward. ‘This follows as a necessary sequence. Even 
the little bantam can put him to flight. It would amuse you 
to see the large rooster knock the little one down. But ban- 
tam gets up and goes at shanghai again, and again, and again. 
By and by shanghai thinks bantam has no better sense than 
to keep fighting him forever, and so he leaves him, at a run, 
to go and seek ‘more congenial occupation in gallanting the 
hens. He is a great gossip, conversing with, and speaking, 
now one hen, and now another. He has no harem of his own, 
but is whipped by all the other roosters back and forth from 
one place to another. It is only when he catches some other 
rouster’s hen on the off-skirts of her jealous lord’s seraglio that 
he picks up courage to talk love to her. The hens treat him 
generally with contempt, and the roosters despise him. 

*Shanghai is, as I have said, a voracious feeder. He swal- 
lows frogs, rats, mice, and in fact whatever comes in his way. 
Uncle Simon says he eats as much corn asa hog. When he 
finds any thing to eat, he calls all the hens around him, as if 
spreading for them a feast, all of which he is sure to devour 
himself, and then lay violent hands, if he can, upon some 
foolish hen that he has enticed within his purview, by the 
promise of a good meal. Not only does he devour such things 
as I have mentioned above, but Uncle Simon says there is no 
possible chance to raise corn, peas, wheat, barley, watermelons, 
or any thing of the kind, any where near his walk—and his 
walk is everywhere, where it ought not to be. 

The turkeys have a great spite against all the roosters, but 
ere very particular not to attack the game cocks, any one of 
which can put a dozen of them to flight. The pees ae gen- 
erally leads on to the fight, but gives the vanguard to some 
querulous hen, after the fight actually begins. It is hard to 

tell which considers himself of the most importance in th 
world—the shanghai rooster, or the turkey-gobbler. The 
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former is always an object of attack by the latter, who is cer- 
tain to have the whole flock at his back before he begins the 
fight. I was much amused a day or two ago to see the gob- 
bler make a sudden rush upon the shanghai, when all the 
other turkeys were close by him. But these latter had their 
attention attracted, just at this moment, by a handful of 
crumbs thrown by the eook from the kitchen window. Run- 
ning thitherwards, they left the rooster and gobbler sole com- 
batants upon the field. The latter struck his adversary one 
blow, and then looked round for his friends to back him. See- 
ing that they were absent, he flapped his wings in dismay, 
and made a so much more vigorous effort to get away than he 
had used in striking his antagonist, that the rooster. became 
alarmed, and fearing the result of this vigor might fall upon 
his head, ran as fast one way as the gobbler ran the other. 

There is a young goose in the poultry-yard, a gosling of 
last spring, who has just hatched out her first brood, and is as 
proud of them as a young mother well can be. She has for -a 
husband, though, a very uxorious old gander, who, for aughé 
I know, may have seen twenty winters. He is very lame in 
one leg, having had it mashed near the ankle by one of the 
mules, about whose feet he incontinently went to pick up the 
grains of corn that fell from the trough in which the hybrid 
quadruped receives his daily meals. The number of times 
the old gander pokes out his neck, or hisses during the day, 
can scarcely be computed. The distance to which he extends 
his neck in one of his wrathful moods, is a very good index to 
the state of his mind; and thus that member is made a most 
excellent cholometer or anger-measurer. 

If a very small chicken passes by the diable boiteux of the 
poultry-yard, he pokes out his neck just a little, in order to 
avoid the evil effects of allowing the dignity of his serene 
highness to be obtruded upon without giving some slight sign 
of displeasure. If a larger chicken passes by, he extends his 
cholometer an inch or two farther. If a turkey-hen ventures 
too close to him, he gets his neck out almost its full length. 
If the gobbler intrudes, he not only puts his neck out full 
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‘length, but opens his mouth. If a rooster of any pretension 
comes near, he pokes out his neck full length and hisses al- 
most imperceptibly. Ifa cat passes by, he hisses audibly. A 
dog brings forth quite an audible hiss. And when Master 
Samuel, the grandson of my Uncle Simon, and the teaze of 
the poultry-yard, comes anywhere near, the gander stretches 
his neck like India-rubber, and hisses vehemently? 

There is quite a curiosity, or rather two curiosities, in Aunt 
Parmela’s poultry-yard. One is a rooster with four spurs, and 
the other is one with no spurs at all. Master Samuel, who 
knows all about the pedigrees and family trees of the fowls, 
says these two roosters belonged to the same brood, and when 
they were hatching one got two pairs of spurs, and left none 
for the other. He seems to regard them rather in the light 
of a feathered Jacob and Esau, the former having by stealth 
gained the birthright of the latter. 

There are so many objects of interest in the poultry-yard 
that I cannot speak of them all. I would like to tell the 
reader about the waddling, fat, plump puddle-ducks; about 
the dirty muscovies, the scavengers of the farm-yard ; about 
the battles between the muscovy drake and the game cock ; 
about the gallant and noisy guinea-fowls, which so much re- 
semble the quail in their habits; about the vain peacock, 
and the aggravating manner in which he ‘pokes out his neck, 
and turns his head to one side at all the other fowls, and how 
he bounces over their heads when they go to punish him for 
his conduct, evading every blow which they strike at him in 
their wrath ; about the manner in which some stately rooster 
puts down his head occasionally, and seems as if listening to 
the whisperings of a very small chicken; about the manner 
in which the small chickens sometimes make raw heads and 
bloody bones of themselves in their fightings; about the in- 
vasion of the hen-roost by owls, minks, opossums, pole-cats, 
and negroes. And above all would I like to tell of Master 
Samuel’s doings in the poultry-yard, and relate some of the 
discussions had between my uncle and aunt about the fitness. 
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or unfitness, propriety or impropriety of shanghai chickens. 
But with reference to these disputations, 

** Non mihi tantas componere lites.” 
And, besides, I have no room for farther observation. 


6.—THE WIDOW. 


* « Tf to her share some female errors fall, 


Look to her face and you'll forget them all.” 
Pope. 


Since my sojourn at Uncle Simon’s, I have heard several] 
sly hints, by certain persons, when joking with Cousin Aris- 
tides about ‘ the widow.” Until to-day, I did not have an 
opportunity of seeing or knowing much about this -mysterious 
personage. Upon returning to the house about ten o’clock this 
morning, after a stroll over the plantation, [ found the house in 
rather an unusual commotion. There was an extra amount of 
dusting the chairs, arranging the tables, and sweeping the floors, 
besides an abundant supply of cooking going on in the 
kitchen. As Iam perfectly at home in my uncle’s house, I 
saw, while standing about in the pantry, signs that cakes had 
been made, pies manufactured, boiled custards prepared, and 
syllabub in prospectu. Then I heard of a pig, a lamb, and a 
turkey, that had been slaughtered on the evening before. To 
cut the matter short, I saw from what was going on around 
me, that we were to have “‘ company” to dine with us. But 
who that company was, or were, I had no means of divining. 

Now, to be as honest as a righteous man like myself should 
be, I must confess to a modicum of the trait which it is some. 
times thought belongs exclusively to the softer sex—to wit, 
curiosity. And there must needs be a sufficient gratification, 
on my part, in the present instance, of this laudable foible, to 
find out who it was, or who they were, that were expected to 
devour all the surplus provisions to-day prepared in my aunt’s 
kitchen. Had I judged by the amount of food cooked and 
being cooked, I would have concluded that a regiment would 
this day quarter upon us. But I knew the amount provided 
was no criterion of the number of visiters, nor of their eating 
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capacity ; otherwise when told that only “the widow’ was 
coming, I should have concluded that the amiable and accom- 
plished Mrs. Applegate—(this was her name)—had all her 
amiabilities and accomplishments absorbed in one grand 
capacity, of devouring all manner of edibles that ever entered 
human stomach. And well it was that my mind was at ease 
on this point ; for if such poetasters as Lord Byron had their 
sensibilities shocked by simply seeing women eat, how could 
it be expected that so renowned a personage as I, Abraham 
Goosequill, Esq., author of these essays and sketches, could 
survive seeing a widow not only eat, but most voraciously 
devour ? 

Upon inquiry, for the purpose of retailing my discoveries to 
the reader, to say nothing of gratifying my own praiseworthy 
curiosity, I found that Mrs. Applegate was about forty years 
of age. And in this discovery, I think I am entitled to as 
great credit as the man would be who should discover Sir John 
Franklin. For, dear reader, just think of the magnitude of 
the task which I had before me, remembering how difficult it 
is to come at the age of any woman, and how much more 
difficult it is to arrive at the years of a widow, and you will 
be prepared to acknowledge my sagacity in planning, and my 
skill in executing, the means whereby to arrive at the age of 
Mrs. Applegate, and that, too, through the instrumentality of 
my wary, cautious, and (in this matter) crafty, Cousin 
Dorothy. 

There is a secret understanding among all women, that to 
tell the age of a woman is, with females, an unpardonable sin. 
It is true, that some malevolent ones among them sometimes 
insinuate the age of a rival, or one against whom they have a 
pique or jealousy. But this must be done in a most indirect 
and round-about way, and always by accident, totally un- 
awares by the blabbler. And should the gentleman to whom 
the information is by mistake imparted, take no heed of it, 
then the woman of the malevolent tongue is sure to call at- 
tention to it, by asking pardon of the slandered one, saying, 
**Oh! I beg your pardon; I did not intend to say what I 
did.” 
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But these remarks do not apply to Cousin Dorothy ; for she 
really does not know that she has dropped even the most re- 
mote hint by which I might judge of the Widow Applegate’s 
age. And it was only by the exercise of the most superhu- 
man labor, and the most exquisite Machiavellian policy, that I 
obtained the straws of hints which showed to which point the 
wind blew Mrs. Applegate’s age. And it would sorely grieve 
my Cousin Dorothy to know that she had given me any 
insight whatever into the number of this lady’s years. 

Now, I know not that Mrs. Applegate’s age is of so great 
importance, as to have drawn forth so many remarks from the 
point of my pen. And, yet, if it has served as a hook where- 
on I have hung a considerable deal of wit at the expense of the 
softer sex, I know not that my labor has been altogether in 
vain; for I have always observed that it is considered one of 
the marks of genius tospeak slightingly of woman. Besides, 
as I was going to give some slight description of the widow, I 
did not think that I could commence at any more suitable point 
than her age; especially if I attach to it that importance 
which woman does, however trivial I or Cousin Aristides may 
regard it. 

Besides learning by indirection Mrs. Applegate’s age, I 
gathered from Cousin Dorothy, without indirection, some other 
facts in the history of the widow. She is the daughter of Mr. 
Hazeldean, the neighbor of my Uncle Simon, and has for a long 
time been the friend and confident of Cousin Dorothy. She 
married a Col. Applegate, of the United States army, and, after 
living with him for five years, he was killed in the Mexican 
war, in 1846. By her husband she had two children, both of 
wiom died of the scarlet fever, soon after her husband was 
killed. After her husband’s death she returned to her father’s, 
and has lived there ever since. 

After having been at the house an hour upon my return from 
my morning’s stroll, Cousin Aristides also came in ; and it was 
evident to my mind, from the manner in which he was dressed, 
that he was not ignorant that the widow expected to spend the 
day with us. He hadona handsome suit of black, a standing 
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collar, and a black silk cravat. If I misrepresent him in the 
matter of his vest, I ask his pardon; but it really seemed_to 
me that in this article, made of figured silk, there was an ap- 
parent tinge of the dandy. And sure I am that his boots had on 
a rather superhuman gloss, and his hair and beard seemed a 
degree smoother than common. As he entered the room where 
Cousin Dorothy and I were conversing, I thought I perceived in 
my maiden cousin a furtive glance of astonishment, as she 
viewed him in holiday attire. 

About this time Mrs. Applegate was seen riding horse-back 
up to my uncle’s front gate, and cousins Dorothy and Aristides 
went forth to meet her. The latter led her horse up to the 
horse-blocks, and was about to assist her in descending from 
the said blocks, upon which she had gotten from the saddle, 
when, much to the discomfiture of Cousin Aristides’ maiden 
timidity, the topmost block tilted, and the widow was caught 
full in the arms of the old bachelor, but for which timely 
succor to Mrs. Applegate, she would have fallen flat upon her 
face. Atthisunexpected denouement, the widow and bachelor 
and Cousin Dorothy all blushed, amid the guffaws of Master 
Samuel and a crowd of impudent little negroes, who had col- 
lected in the front yard, upon the report running through the 
settlement that some one was coming. 

Upon going into the house, it was some time before cousin 
Aristides and the widow could recover from their confusion, 
and it took Cousin Dorothy longer still to get rid of the em- 
barrassment induced by the accident. But by-and-by things 
became free and easy enough, and the day passed off quite 
pleasantly, in social conversation, and an occasional game of 
whist, in which Cousin Dorothy and [ were a little more than 
a match for the widow and old bachelor. 

At dinner we sat down to a sumptuous feast. First we had 
vegetable soup ; having despatched which we will take a view 
of the table and the edibles thereon and appurtenant thereto. 
At the head of the table, where my Aunt Parmela sat, was a 
tremendous ham and some of the nicest cabbage your eyes 
ever beheld. At the foot, where uncle Simon sat, was an over- 
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grown gobbler, enough to tempt an anchorite. On the sides 
of the table were broiled ham, broiled beef, broiled mutton, 
chicken, fish, beef’s-tongue, barbecued pig, pig’s head hash, 
and other things too tedious to mention. Then there was crab- 
apple jelly, cranberry sauce, pickles, catchups, condiments of 
various kinds, &e., &e. There were vegetables without num- 
ber, considering how early in the year it was. There were 
pies, tarts and puddings, with several early varieties of fruits— 
brandy cherries, brandy peaches, and domestic wine. These 
were only a part of the good things which my aunt had for 
dinner—of a part only of which, and of those very sparingly, 
the widow partook. So if the reader have had any uneasiness 
about her eating too much, he may now put his uneasy mind 
at rest. 

In the evening when Mrs. Applegate started home, it did not 
comport with cousin Aristides’ ideas of politeness to let her go 
by herself. So he had his horse caught, and went with her. 
Just as they were leaving the house together, Master Samuel 
said to his grandmother that ‘ Uncle ’Tides fixed the horse- 
block so that it would turn over. this morning, on purpose.” 
He pretended to whisper it, but really intended it for the 
widow’s and bachelor’s ears, which I have no doubt it reached, 
judging from the red color to which those ears turned. And 
at the same time Aunt Parmela’s uplifted broom-stick sent 
Master Samuel whirling out of the house, though she did not 
intend to strike him, and the naughty boy knew it. 


7.—EMILY. 


“ A lovely being, scarcely formed or moulded, 
A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet folded.” 
: Byron. 


Emily is the grand-daughter of my Uncle Simon, and the 
sister of Master Samuel, whom I have already informally in- 
troduced to the reader. The father and mother of these two 
young people are dead, and hence they are at the plantation, as 
inmates of their grandfather’s hospitable mansion. 

Emily is in her seventeenth year, and as such is the case 
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probably she will not object to my telling it. She has dark 
hair, which clusters in ringlets about her ears, depending upon 
a pair of shoulders of fairy mould and ivory whiteness. These 
shoulders and her bust are precisely like those which you read 
of in books, or which you see in pictures. Her eyes are light 
hazel ; her teeth, like pearls (of course); and her nose Grecian- 
She is tall, but not altogether slender, her form being a cross 
between that indicated by this adjective and what the French 
call embonpoint. Her arms are rounded, and in splendid con. 
trast with her rosy and velvet cheek, so far as color is con- 
cerned, but of the same soft and swelling appearance other- 
wise. Her fingers are long and tapering, and though turned 
from the hand, are so many indices, in effect, pointing Zo it; 
just as we are certain to look where we are told not to do so. 
Her foot is small, and her ankle most exquisitely chiseled. 
Cinderella’s slipper would have fitted her as well as it did the 
veritable owner—possibly. 

Emily is very fond of music, as all Southern girls are, and 
is quite an adept upon the piano and guitar. She has a fine 
voice, and whether she accompanies it with one or the other 
instrument mentioned, the effect is what a Frenchman would 
call magnifique—a more expressive word of course, as it is a 
foreign one, than its English counterpart, magnificent. Miss 
Hanseford—(this is Emily’s surname)—is quite a proficient in 
singing those old German and Scotch airs which so much de- 
lighted us, who are now becoming old folks, when we heard 
them sung by our mothers’ lips from our cradles up to youth. 
Nor is she backward in singing or playing when requested to 
do so. She never “has a cold,” and is never “ hoarse,” unless 
she really has the one, or is the other. 

She has learned some splendid waltzes, quadrilles, marches, 
&e., which she gives us upon the piano. Her voice sometimes ac- 
companies this instrument, but is most usually heard as an ac- 
companiment to the guitar. She is a splendid singer of ‘ Ne- 
gro Melodies,” those wild and plaintive airs, which, though set 
to words that are, in some respects, barbarous, nevertheless 
form the distinctive type of our national music, and make a 
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good beginning for an art, like all the other arts in our country, 
yet in itsinfancy. It would delight your very soul to hear her 
sing “Old Folks at Home,” ‘ Poor Old Jesse,” ‘‘ My Dark Vir- 
ginny Bride,” &c. 

I have been suspecting, for sometime, that there is some- 
thing more than cousinly affection between Emily and Frank 
Hildreth, who is now a student at Athens. My beautiful cousin 
and my younger brother write letters to each other, and the 
junior is beginning to complain in his epistles that his health 
is bad, and he wishes to visit home for the purpose of recu- 
perating. Emily sometimes has the blues, though she is 
generally very gay and volatile. Seeing her appear to be dull 
and languishing on a beautiful sunshiny day lately, I mischiev- 
ously penned for her a 


SONG. 


Sunshine on the mountain-top, 
Sunshine on the trees, 

Sunshine o’er the meadow bright, 
Sunshine o’er the seas. 


Sunshine o’er the pearly brook, 
Sunshine with the birds, 

Sunshine on the garden blooms, 
Sunshine with the herds. 


Sunshine in the children’s hearts, 
Sunshine with the slaves, 

Sunshine where the lambkins play, 
Sunshine o’er the waves. 


Why not sunshine in my heart, 
Why for me but shade, 

Why but shadow on my brow, 
Why 50, silly maid ? 


But my lover comes again ; 
Truant lover, fie! 

Sunshine now has made my heart 
Bright as summer sky. 
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She took this song when I presented it to her, and, after 
reading it over rather timidly and blushingly, committed Rer- 
self by denying that it was at all applicable to her. And when 
I replied that I had not said that it was, she was still more con- 
fused. But to make the most of it, she has committed the 
words to memory, arranged them to music, and occasionally 
sings them for us, accompanied by her guitar. 

Emily is one of the best horse-women I know, and is ex- 
ceedingly fond of riding. As Frank is away, and master Sam- 
uel is too busy with the chickens, pigs, pigeons, and other such 
things as occupy his attention, to attend his sister in her horse-— 
back excursions, it falls to my lot to be her ’squire; and were 
not my heart so old and hard, I do not know but I should be- 
come the rival of my brother. It puts me to my trumps to 
equal my fair young cousin in horsemanship. She always rides 
in a fast lope, and I am troubled to keep up with her. When 
we first began to ride, I was often uneasy for Emily’s safety. 
Particularly was this the case when she insisted, one evening, 
upon riding a horse whose habit it was to set off at the begin- 
ning of the ride in a tolerably brisk gait, and continue to in- 
crease the briskness of that gait until checked by main strength. 
I told Emily of this fault, and expostulated with her about 
riding what I considered, for her, an unsafe animal. But she 
would meunt him, and I satisfied myself with charging her 
to keep him under check from the outset. But no sooner were 
we both mounted than, with a merry laugh, she gave her steed 
the rein, and he began to move off in the manner which I have 
described. I became alarmed as she left me behind, and called 
to her to turn her horse round, and let him come so as to meet 
me, that I might stop him. But as shé paid no heed to me, I first 
thought of galloping up alongside of her, and seizing her bri- 
dle. But then I knew this would only make her horse move 
the faster, and perhaps, nay certainly, run away with her. 
I became more alarmed ; and when Emily had enjoyed herself 
sufficiently at my expense, she turned round and came gallop- 
ing back toward me. I placed myself in her way, so as to be 
ready to seize the bridle. As she approached me, I saw she 
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was perfectly self-possessed, and before she had reached me, 
she had pulled up by main strength, and convinced me she 
was perfect mistress of her horse. 

Emily is something of a coquette, as all pretty girls are. 
Much has been said, written and thought, against coquettes, 
And when a pretty woman sets out with the intention of using 
her charms for the purpose of wounding the feelings of a 
manly and true lover, I detest her as much as any one. But 
I must confess that I like a little harmless coquetry. It is a 
part and parce] of the very nature of woman ; and as it is for 
her to receive, and not make, proposals, I do not know that 
we should blame her for exerting a gift which nature has given 
her for the purpose of placing her more nearly on an equality 
with the rougher sex. 

Tom Moore, who seems to be quite aw fait in all matters of 
love, sings— 

“ Still panting o’er a crowd to reign, 


More joy it gives to woman’s breast 
To make ten frigid coxcombs vain, 


Than one true manly lover blest.” 


But Tom Moore, though in many things telling the truth 
where he poetizes, in many others wields the pen of a visionary, 
if not of a slanderer. If he had not made his remark in the 
above instance so broad, I might concur with him. But con- 
vinced as I am that he penned the foregoing stanza after 
having been overmatched in one of those flirtations in which 
he himself indulged, I have less heart to agree with him in 
the sentiment advanced. But if there be any such women as 
subject themselves to the applicability of the foregoing quota- 
tion, them I despise. I cannot conceive it any sin in woman 
to employ those sweet little witcheries and graces to make 
themselves agreeable, which are sometimes called coquetry- 
Because they serve as a sign-board to let the young bloods 
who look upon them, know there isa heart unoccupied, and to 
let. In employing these witcheries and graces, she only gives 
full force to her beauty, whose powers she is entitled to use in 
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all legitimate, though they should be charitable, ways. The 
crusty old bachelor Pope, a worse slanderer of women than 
even Moore, says: 


“ Tis not a lip or eye we beauty call, 
But the full force and joint effect of all.” 


A slight exhibition of coquetry is the chain which binds to- 
gether all a woman’s graces; and I consider it the bounden 
duty of every woman to look as prettily as possible, even 
should she thereby incur the charge of coquetry ; for, 


“ A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 


8.—THE SCHOOL-MASTER. 


“They love their land because it is their own, 
And scorn to give aught other reason why : 
Would shake hands with a king upon his throne, 
And think it kindness to his majesty ; 
A stubborn race, fearing and flattering none. 
Such are they nurtured, such they live and die: 
All—but a few apostates who are meddling 
With merchandise, pounds, shillings, pence, and peddling. 


Or wandering through the Southern countries teaching 
The A B C from Wessrer’s Spelling Book ; 
Gallant and Godly, making love and preaching, 
And gaining, by what they call “hook and crook,” 
And what the moralists call overreaching, 
A decent living. The Virginians look 
Upon them with as favorable eyes, 
As Gabriel on the devil in paradise.” 
HALLeck. 


‘¢The Yankee,” says the redoubtable historian, Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, or some of his associates, ‘* when he arrives at 
a certain age, begins to think of ‘settling himself in life ;? 
that is, of commencing his travels.” Now, I know not that I 
quote the author’s exact words, but this is the substance of 
what he says. True to his nature, as set forth in this quota- 
tion, and true to what Halleck says of him— 


——“ wandering through the Southern countries teaching 
The A B C in Webster’s Spelling Book.” 
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Hezekiah Snodgrass, at the age of twenty-one, thought of 
“ settling himself,” and accordingly left his home in the good 
old State of Connecticyt, and commenced his travels in the 
‘‘ Southern countries.” He finally obtained ‘g school in the 
neighborhood of my Uncle Simon, and settled himself to the 
task of ‘‘ teaching the young idea how to shoot ;” also— 


“ Gallant and Godly, making love and preaching.” 


This, then, was the business of Hezekiah Snodgrass, Esq.— 
to teach—to make love—to preach ! 

Hezekiah was a business man—a man of the world. He 
set out to succeed in life—that is, to turn an honest (or dis- 
honest) penny ; at any rate to turn a penny—to make money. 
He came to the South with the idea that he was going among 
barbarians and heathens. He was to be among them the 
‘¢ school-master abroad,” and at the same time a zealous mis- 
sionary to carry the gospel into “ foreign parts.” In conjunc- 
tion with these two callings, he would not object to marrying 
one of the heathen girls, provided she owned a hundred “ nig- 
gers,’ which he would sell, tame the girl into something like 
domesticity and refinement, and take her back to goodly New 
England, where he could abuse the institution of slavery, with 
the money obtained for slaves in his pocket, and narrate his 
wonderful adventures and hair-breadth escapes among 
the natives ‘‘ down South,” with as much unction as a mis- 
sionary returned from among the cannibals of New Zealand. 

Snodgrass boarded at Mr. Hazeldean’s, where dwelt the 
Widow Applegate. He had a room all to himself, where he 
kept a few books upon shelves in the corner, which he himself 
had manufactured for the purpose. Upon a shelf over the 
mantel-piece was a curious conglomeration of books, manu- 
scripts, soap, tooth and nail brushes, bear’s oil, &c., &c. Hang- 
ing on nails and pegs in the room were a saw, and several 
other mechanical implements, together with circles of brass 
wire, and other things too tedious to mention. Hezekiah was 
something of a naturalist, took some interest in the study of 
ornithology, and had the wire for the purpose of putting in 
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the wings and legs of stuffed birds. Whether the saw had 
any connection with ornithology, this deponent saith not. But 
certain it is, that this implement, together with the school-mas- 
ter’s hammer, nails, and so on, had much to do with the 
shelves and various other little contrivances put up for the 
sake of convenience in the room of Mr. Snodgrass, much to 
the annoyance of the good housewife, Mrs. Hazeldean. 

The negroes on the plantation of the worthy gentleman with 
whom Hezekiah boarded, used to open their eyes and stare at 
the school-master when he did and said a good many things 
which they hardly considered in keeping with the dignity of a 
white man. For instance, when a maid-servant handed him a 
biscuit which he did not desire, he said, “no, I thank you.” 
When he desired anything upon the table which he could not 
reach, he would say to a servant, “hand it to me, if you 
please.” Now, a negro likes to be spoken to in a kind man- 
ner. If a lady or gentleman says, ‘“ Betty, hand me a cup of 
tea,” and shows by the tone of the voice that there is a kind 
feeling for the servant, Betty appreciates it, and at the same 
time respects the person who speaks. But if that person adds, 
‘‘if you please,”. or says anything else whatsoever which 
inakes the servant believe that the person speaking considers 
himself on a level witlt the negro, then he loses Betty’s respect 
at once. This is negro nature ; and as Snodgrass did not un- © 
derstand negro nature, he lost the respect of all the slaves upon 
Mr. Hazeldean’s plantation. 

I would not be understood as saying anything disrespectful 
of Yankee teachers in general, and least of all would I 
speak disrespectfully of teaching itself. General Cass was 
once a teacher; William H. Crawford was once a teacher; 
and William H. Seward was once a Yankee teacher in Georgia. 
In what I am now saying, and shall say of Hezekiah Snodgrass, 
I am referring to one of that class, which Halleck, himself a 
Connecticut man, speaks of as— 

‘‘ A few apostates who are meddling 


With merchandise, pounds, shillings, pence or peddling ; 
Or wandering through the Southern countries teaching.” 
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I am describing something of a ‘“ Southern institution,” when 
describing my specimen of a New-England teacher—a liberty 
taken by one of the best New-England poets, and by Wash- 
ington Irving, one of the gentlest and most kind-hearted men in 
the world. I would not say anything to rekindle the animosity 
which I would fain hope is now dying out between the North 
and the South. I am a national man in all my views and 
feelings, and would much rejoice to see sectionalism thrown 
to the dogs. 

Apropos of William H. Seward, I am now writing within 
less than a mile of where this distinguished gentleman once 
taught school. Having had some misunderstanding with his 
parents when in his seventeenth year, he left them and took 
charge of a school in Georgia. It was for some time that the 
old people did not know where their wandering son was. 
By-and-by they got wind of his whereabouts, and sent out a 
gentleman to take his place, and persuade him, if possible, to 
return home. This gentleman’s name was Woodruff, and the 
name of the school which Seward taught was Union Academy. 
Woodruff came to Georgia, got the consent of the trustees to 
take him in place of the boy-teacher, and this one went home, 
went to college and graduated, after the adventure which I am 
narrating. I think Seward taught at Uhion Academy only a 
‘portion of one term. 

A few years ago the ex-governor of New-York visited the 
neighborhood in Georgia in which he had once taught school. 
I saw him at the time at my father’s house, where he was 
hospitably received and kindly treated. Before visiting my 
father, then in life, he had gone to see another one of his old 
patrons, Major A , whom we used to call ‘“ the old Major.” 
I should have premised, before this, that Woodruff, after teach- 
ing at Union Academy, had read law and settled at the South. 
In company with him Seward went, incognito, to “the old 
Major’s.” They knocked at the door, and the good old gentle- 
man went out to meet them. He spoke to Woodruff, and 
bowed to Seward, not recognizing him. For when Seward 
taught here he was a boy: now winter had begun to sprinkle 
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its silver among his hairs. The following scene and colloquy 
ensued : 

Woodruff.—Don’t you know this man, Major ? 

Major.—I do not. 

Woodruff.—But you do know him well; you have seen him 
often before. 

Major.—I can’t make him out. 

Woodruff.—This is ex-governor Seward, of New-York, who 
once taught school here, and boarded with you. 

Major.—It is impossible ! 

Woodruff.—W ell, it is Seward, certain. 

Major.—Well, it may be; but if it is Seward, his head is 
not near so red as it used to be. Come in, Mr. Seward, how 
do you do? Iam glad to see you. 

This was the bluff, kind-hearted, hospitable greeting which 
the ex-governor received from the quondam patrons of his 
school. Better treatment he never received anywhere, I will 
venture to say. As to his head—when he was a boy his hair 
was red. Now it has grown almost black, except where it 
is interspersed with silver-gray (no allusion to New-York 
politics ; for, touching this matter, there is not much silver-gray 
about Seward) ; but his hair, I say, is not now red. Whether 
this was caused by nature, or by a leaden comb, or by hair- 
dye, was a matter of some speculation among his old patrons 


9—A STROLL IN THE WOODS. 


“ When the warm sun that brings 
Seed-time and harvest, has returned again, 
’Tis sweet to visit the still wood, where springs 
The first flower of the plain.” 


LonereLiow. 

This morning, a short time after breakfast, Cousin Aristides, 
who has an eye for nature’s beauties, proposed that we should 
all take a stroll in the woods. The schoolmaster stayed with 
us last night, and as this is Saturday, and he was not compelled 
to attendsthe school, we had the pleasure of his company in 
our perambulations. All the family, with the exception of my 
uncle and aunt, went out to behold the gorgeous coming of 

VOL. I.—NO. I. 13 
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the virgin Spring. Much did the spirit of the invocation of 
the sumptuous Thomson to the maiden season, inspire our 
bosoms : 


“Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, come ; 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 
While music wakes around, veiled in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend.” 


In our walk we first passed through the orchard, where the 
odors from the spicy plum blooms saluted our thirsty nostrils, 
and the petals of the flowering peach reflected to the eye the 
mild beams of the genial sun. “As we near the plum thicket 
we hear the harsh, feline note of the cat-bird, as she skulks 
near the place where she designs to build her nest. Sometimes 
this bird is called the snake-bird, on account of the resemblance 
of its impatient note to the word snake. I always had a mor- 
tal hatred to this bird, because, when a child, many were the 
plums which it prevented my getting, by drawling out from 
the plum thicket its malevolent, taunting notes, snake, snake. 
This, the negroes told me, was designed to warn me that there 
was a snake among the plum bushes, and I must keep away. 
I did so, to the infinite delight, no doubt, of the negroes, who, 
paying less attention to the bird’s warning than I did, got the 
plums. And so, as I have said, I cannot like the cat-bird, 
because I cannot get rid of childish prejudices. 

Now, if I had thought that the bird of which I speak had in- 
tended to do me a kindness by its warning note of snake, I 
would have had more affection for it. I thought it should have 
come like the little birds, of which I had heard in fairy stories, 
and whispered its advice in a mild, gentle tone, and then 1] 
would not have suspected its motives. But it did not do this. 
There seemed to me to be a great deal of venom and spleen in 
its manner of speaking, and I have concluded its warning note 
was a false alarm designed solely to frighten me away, so that 
it might appropriate the fruit to itself, And even if this was 
not its design, its voice was so harsh that, though, through 
fear, I heeded its warning, I still hated the bird. Another 
thing that set me against it, was that it made so much differ- 
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ence in its conduct towards me, and the negro boys who were 
larger than myself. I never troubled it or its nest. Still it 
would always hiss dut snake into my childish ears: and when 
the negro boys came about, who were certain to destroy its 
nest, and hurl stones at it, it would fly clear away, and never 
say snake once. This, no doubt, was owing to the fact that it 
considered it safer to fly away from the negro boys than to 
stay, and utter snake, snake. But my boyish mind did not com- 
prehend this, and so I hated the bird, and, as I have said, have 
not yet gotten rid of my prejudices. Yet I would not injure it 
by any manner of means; though strict candor compels me 
to say that, although when Master Samuel threw a stone at 
the cat-bird which we saw this morning, I gently reproved him, 
as in duty bound, yet I did not do so with as much unction as 
I would, had it been some more favored feathered denizen of 
the wood. ‘ 

In justice to the bird which we saw in the plum-thicket, I 
must say, that though he hissed out snake at us, when we 
went too near his habitation, still, when we got farther off, he 
regaled us with a fine song. This the cat-bird is capable of 
doing, since he belongs to the thrush family, nearly all of 
whose members are excellent musicians. 

We had not gone far before we heard another bird chanting 
forth an excellent air. Most of the company took it to be a 
mocking-bird, and stoutly maintained their opinion. I told 
them it was a brown thrush. But they would not believe 
me. ‘The only way to prove that I was right was to go 
and see the bird. So we left the orchard and went to a piece 
of woods hard by, upon one of whose tallest trees sat the feath- 
ered songster. we approached the tree, the bird flew off in ° 
a descending, oblique line, to the plum-thicket we had left, 
and all saw, from the color of his dress, that I was correct in 
the position I had assumed. 

The cat-bird and brown thrush are both good songsters, and 
their notes much resemble some of those of the mocking-bird _ 
The three are cousins, and hence the similarity in their musi. 
cal accomplishments. The cat-bird and brown thrush are 
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earlier songsters than the mocking-bird, but their notes are not 
so varied. They serve very well to sing a prelude to the grand 
serenade of their more gifted cousin, who cémes upon the stage 
later in the season. But when we take our stroll, it is late 
enough for the mocking-bird to have commenced his warblings. 
So, from the midst of a blooming crab-apple, emitting the sweet- 
est odor with which the coming of Spring is greeted, we havea 
song from the wild Orpheus of the forest. Our lamented 
Wilde has some splendid verses about this bird. But as I do 
not remember them, and as, indeed, J think they are not bet- 
ter than those of another one of the South’s gifted sons of 
poesy, I will pay our feathered songster for his music with the 
compliment of quoting in full what Judge Meek, of Ala- 
bama, says about him :— 


“THE MOCKING BIRD.” 


“ From the vale what music ringing, 
Fills the bosom of the night; 
On the sense, entrancéd, flinging 
Spells of witchery and delight ! 
O’er magnolia, lime and cedar, 
From yon locust top it swells, 
Like the chant of serenaders, 
Or the rhyme of silver bells. 


“ See him swinging in his glory, 

On yon topmost, bending limb, 
Carolling his amorous story, 

Like some wild crusader’s hymn ! 
Now it faints in tones delicious, 

As the first low vow of love ; 
Now it bursts in swells capricious, 

All the moonlit vale above. 


“ Why is’t thus, this sylvan Petrarch 

Pours all night his serenade ? 

> Tis for some proud woodland Laura 
His sad sonnets all are made! 

But he changes now his measure, 
Gladness bubbling from his mouth, 

Jest, and jibe, and mimic pleasure— 
Winged Anacreon of the South! 
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“ Bird of music, wit and gladness, 
Troubadour of sunny climes, 
Disenchanter of all sadness, 
Would thine art were in my rhymes. 
O’er the heart that’s beating by me, 
I would weave a spell divine : 
Is there aught she could deny me, 
Drinking in such strains as thine ?”’ 


After listening for some time to the music of the mocking- 
* bird, we parted company, and ranged singly, or in pairs, over 
the wood, now stopping to listen to the song of some other 
warbler, now gathering the wild flowers that sprang up at. our 
feet, and now reaching overhead to pluck the dog-wood blooms, 
the honey-suckle, or the sweet-shrub. The presence of these 
last two shrubs admonished us that we were approaching a 
brook. Soon the odors of the spice-wood mingled with the 
perfumes of the sweet-shrub and honey-suckle, and the brook 
murmurs at our feet, while overhead, amid the scarlet blooms 
of the maple, the red-bird pours out its few and simple, but 
sweet notes. A little way off, a squirrel chattered on an elm 
* while his companion munched the young and tender buds and 
leaves. On the borders of the stream grew the wild violets and 
the may-apple, by the side of the velvety moss. Hard by, was 
a circle about the size of a cart-wheel, formed by mushrooms of 
gorgeous hues, where Master Samuel said the fairies had 
danced the night before. Overhead, through the light Spring 
foliage, was a sky as blue as that of which poets sing over 
Italia’s classic land. Ours is a beautiful sky, a warm and ge- 
nial climate : 


«° Tis the clime of the heart, ’ tis the shrine of the Sun, 
Where the sky ever shines with a passionate glow, 
And flowers spread their treasures of crimson and snow.” 


After enjoying the scene around us for more than an hour, 
talking, joking, singing, and telling anecdotes, as we rested 
upon some flat rocks near the stream, we wended our way 
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homeward, all the better and happier for our stroll in the 
wood, and our communings with nature. For— 


“Ts this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our mother, Nature, laughs around ; 
When even the blue, deep heavens look glad, 
And gladness blooms from the blossoming ground !” 


10.—COUSIN DOROTHY IN TROUBLE. 


‘How sudden are the blows of fate! what change, 
What revolution, in the state of glory !’—CinzeEr. 


What a change may a day bring forth! Late all was so 
peaccful, so; hopeful, and so happy, in my Uncle Simon’s 
mansion ; now melancholy and gloom have crossed its thres- 
hold, and Cousin Dorothy refuses to be comforted. 


‘ Alas ! for her weary and care-haunted bosom, 
The spells of the spring-time arouse it no more ; 

The song in the wild-wood, the sheen in the blossom, 
The fresh swelling fountain—their magic is o’er ! 

When she lists to the stream, when she looks to the flowers, 
They tell of the Past with so mournful a tone, 

That she calls up the throngs of her long vanished hours, 
And sighs that their transports are over and gone.” 


My maiden cousin has had something weighing very heavily 
upon her mind. After our stroll in the woods, she suddenly 
began to mope about, and confine herself much to her room. 
Aunt Parmela thought “ the child” surely must be sick, and 
began to sort over her garden herbs. Cousin Dorothy, though, 
stoutly denied that there was anything the matter with her, 
and refused to take any of the teas which my aunt prepared 
for her. Still she did not improve any, refused to eat much, 
and her cheeks daily grew more wan and hollow. Every 
member of the family became much concerned for her health, 
and wondered what could be the cause of so much despon- 
dency. ‘The negroes asked, ‘“ What can ail Miss Dorothy ?” 
My cousin showed a disposition to keep her bed, but the talk 
about sending for the doctor, and especially the dread of Aunt 
Parmela’s teas, would raise her to her feet again. 
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At last Uncle Simon and Aunt Parmela both became alarm- 
ed, for nothing could be gotten out of Cousin Dorothy, touch- 
ing her symptoms. She talked scarcely any, and, when in- 
quired of concerning her case, would simply reply, ‘‘ There 
is nothing the matter with me ; what makes you think there 
is?” Then she would:make a vain attempt to cheer up, and 
look happy. As I was saying, her parents became alarmed. 
Aunt Parmela took special pains to inquire about the stroll in 
the woods—whether or not my cousin had subjected herself to 
any exposure which would make her sick. And when we told 
her the most minute details of our stroll, how, among other 
things, we had stopped upon the flat rocks near the brook, her 
mind was made up, and she said at once, ‘‘ The children have 
been playing in the branch, and Dorothy has taken cold: just 
as I expected.” In vain Cousin Dorothy ,told her that she 
had no cough—had no inflammation about the breast or head. 
Aunt Parmela insisted that ‘‘ the child,” if she had not taken, 
was taking, cold. 

Now, if there is anything upon which my aunt prides her- 
self, after darning socks, it is upon her ability to cure a cold. 
She is just the woman to do it. Sage tea, rosemary do., lav- 
ender do., red-pepper do., and a dozen other dittos, are just the 
things to cure a cold. Somy aunt resolved to take my cousin 
through a course of teas. To Avoid the almighty persecution 
to which Dorothy thought she would now be subjected, she 
determined to make a disclosure. To make this disclosure 
» was awful, but to.drink the teas was more awful still. That 
is, it would have been to you and me, dear reader. But such 
was not the case with Cousin Dorothy. She dreaded the teas, 
but she dreaded the disclosure still more. Yet to keep any- 
thing concealed from her mother—especially so important a 
matter as that which now distressed her—was contrary to her 
idea of that honor which the good book says children must 
render their parents. The idea of keeping back anything 
from her mother was aaily weighing more and more heavily 
upon her conscience. And yet, in spite of the gnawings 
of her conscience, the disclosure she would have to make of 
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the grief which preyed upon her, would never have been a 
disclosure, but ¢x prospectu, had it not been for the horrors of 
herb tea. 

The goadings of conscience alone could never have brought 
out my cousin’s secret, and teas alone could never have brought 
her to a disclosure. To tell that secres was worse than either 
one by itself; but teas and conscience combined—good 
heavens ! who could withstand the joint efforts of both? Not 
even the martyr spirit of Cousin Dorothy. So with herb teas 
pulling in one direction, and conscience goading and driving 
to the same point, Cousin Dorothy could resist no longer, and 
‘surrendered at discretion. So she told my aunt if she would 
go with her to her room, she would tell her what was the mat- 
ter with her. They reached my cousin’s room, and Dorothy, 
after locking the door, and then examining under the bed, and 
one in every nook and corner, to see if there might not be some 
one to listen to her tale, took a seat by her mother’s side, blush- 
ed, looked foolish, nibbled at the corner of her handkerchief, and 
then turned her back on Aunt Parmela, but did not say a word . 
For some time she seemed lost in profound thought, and finally 
proposed to my aunt to go away up to the garret, over the 
second story, “ for,” said she, “Iam afraid some one will 
hear us in this room.” And, besides, my cousin could not 
bear the chairs and table, the*wash-bowl and ‘pitcher, should 
be made participants of her secret, They would be gazing at 
her in the future, and seem to jeer her with what they had 
heard. 

Well, in the garret the two are seated, and my cousin goes 
through with the same precautionary steps she took in her 
own room. She again blushes, looks simple, nibbles at her 
handkerchief, and turns her back upon her mother. 

Aunt Parmela, impatiently— Well, Dorothy, what makes 
you look so foolish, child ?” 

Cousin D., blushing crimson—‘ Ma’am ?” 

Aunt P.—“ Do tell me what is the matter with you, child?” 

Cousin D.—“‘ Oh! Ma, I can’t!” 

Aunt P.—“ Dorothy, remember the injunction in the Bible, 
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‘Honor thy father and thy mother’ (and my. aunt added, as if 
the balance of the injunction were also in the Bible), and keep 
nothing secret from thy mother.” 

Cousin D., looking as if she also remembered that the part 
about keeping secrets from one’s mother, was really in the 
bible, and hiding her face in her mother’s bosom—‘ Oh! ma, 
it is so hard for me to tell you ; but Hezekiah Snodgrass”— 

Aunt P., finishing the sentence—“ Has been here with his 
rough, boorish ways, and has turned one of our best rooms 
topsy-turvy. Well, it can’t be helped, cifild, and there is no 
use to take on so about it. It can’t be helped. The bible 
says: ‘Remember the stranger that is within thy gate ;’ and 
besides, we learn from it that people have sometimes enter- 
tained angels unawares.” 

Cousin D., greatly agitated—* But, ma, you mistake the 
cause of my grief. I have—#—that is, Mr. Snodgrass has 
been telling me that ’— 

Aunt P., taking up the sentence, and beginning to suspect 
something—“ He is an angel in disguise, and you”— 

Cousin D.—** Dear mother !” 

Aunt P.—* Have fallen in love with him ?” 

Cousin D.—*‘ How could I”— 

Aunt P.—‘ Help doing so? True, true! Young people, 
when left together, are sure to—I wonder I had not thought of 
it—there was your father and 1;”—and Aunt Parmela thus 
went off incoherently, thunderstruck with the idea that Doro- 
thy was in love with Snodgrass, and Cousin D. seeing her 
mother’s error, but in vain trying to slip in words amid her 
own and mother’s confusion, to undeceive her. 

After many and many an effort to tell her mother the exact 
state of the case, my maiden cousin succeeded. Snodgrass 
had, on the day of our stroll in the woods, availed himself of 
a moment of time when he and cousin Dorothy were casually 
left alone together, to make love to my cousin. He had tried 
Mrs. Applegate, and tried Emily, both of whom treated him 
with insult, and soon got rid of him. But he was not thus to 

.be thrown off of his cherished plan of marrying a plantation 
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and “niggers,” and so concluded, he would take cousin Dorothy 
along in his programme, though she was nearly old enough to 
be his mother. Aunt Parmela, in listening to her daughter’s 
recital, had her old bosom torn up by an abundance of indig- 
nation, but for a while she kept it concealed, until she found 
that Cousin Dorothy’s heart was not involved. When she finally 
found out the exact state of the case, her anger knew no bounds; 
and Cousin Dorothy, thinking it no crime to follow her mother’s 
example, now became herself indignant and angry, at the dis- 
grace which she avéfred had been heaped upon her. When 
she once became angry, instead of feeling humbled and hurt, 
as she had heretofore, she obtained fortitude to bear up under 
her misfortune, and things went on in their old channel. 


11.—BROOK FISHING. 


“Tn genial spring, beneath the quivering shade, 
Where cooling vapors breathe along the mead, 
The patient fisher takes his silent stand, 
Intent, his angle trembling in his hand: 
With looks unmoved he hopes the scaly breed, 
And eyes the dancing cork and bending reed.” 
Pope. 


He who is fond of angling does not always wait to find a 
large stream into which to throw his hook. It is delightful, in 
the spring season, when the turtle begins to coo, and the spring 
bird to utter its note upon the margin of the brook, to go and fish 
for the minnow and the horny-head. These are very small fish, 
it is true, but so eagerly and fearlessly do they bite at the hook, 
at the first approach of warm weather, that they furnish ex- 
cellent sport in the angling for them. 

To-day we all went fishing in a neighboring brook. In the 
first place old David took a gourd, cut off the handle, and at- 
tached to it a cotton string, by which the more easily to bear 
the burden. Then he went where there was nice, rich loam, 
and, with his grubbing-hoe, soon dug out of their retreats the 
gourd full of fine, fat earth-worms. In the meantime we had 
all been arranging our fishing tackle. We examined such as, 
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was already prepared, not having seen it in a twelve-month ; 
and, where we found a rotten line, replaced it with a sound 
one, and where a broken hook, or a dull one, took it off and 
put on a new one. Our lines were made of fine silk, and our 
hooks were the smallest we could obtain. Where one of our 
party preferred a float, a float was arranged; but most of us 
preferred fishing for minnows without floats. 

Having gotten our tackle ready, and each one being provided 
with a small tin box, which had held percussion caps, in which 
to keep our bait, we set out for the brook. With us we carried 
a basket to hold our fish. Cousin Aristides threw his rifle 
across his shoulder, and the hounds went with us to keep us 
company. ‘T'wo or three little negroes also accompanied us, 
they forming the suite of Master Samuel. 

After walking about a quarter of a mile, we reached that 
portion of the brook where we intended to commence fishing. 
The brook went babbling along, now over a mossy bed, now 
over a bed of stones, and now tumbling in diminutive cascades 
over roots, rafts, or stones which impeded its progress, at the 
same time making most delicious music. There is nothing 
more delightful to my ear than the babbling of the cooling 
water-brook. There is nothing more pleasant to the eye than 
the sparkling of pure, limpid water, as it glistens in the genial 
sun-beams of mild and gentle spring. 

On each side of the brook stood honey-suckles, sweet-shrubs, 
and spice-wood, which blended their odors, and offered grateful 
incense to the nostrils, while their gaudy colors delighted the 
sense of seeing. At the same time the singing of birds, joined 
with the babbling of the brook, and the chatter of the gray 
squirrel, to make glad the ears of those who pondered angling 
upon the banks of the little stream, verdant with young grass, 
and flowery with the May-apple and other wild blooms. Now 
a frightened hare jumps up at our approach, and scuds away 
before the furious yell of the pursuing hounds. Pretty soon 
she doubles, and comes back towards us. She “squats” about 
forty yards from where we stand, and at the shrill crack of 
cousin Aristides’ rifle, she lies quivering upon the ground, until 
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the hounds rush up, rend her limb from limb, and swallow her 
with all the ravening of the hyena. 

Soon we scatter along on the banks of the stream, and toss 
our hooks, with the writhing worms upon them, into the limpid 
wave. Some sit upon logs upon the margin of the stream, 
and some stand, reclining upon the tree that lends its friendly 
aid to human laziness. But be this as it may, the fish bite so 
well that we soon fill our basket, which is not a very large one, 
with small fish—minnows, perch, horny-heads, little cat-fish, 
and aneel or two. ‘To-morrow morning, for breakfast, we will 
have an excellent fry, the fish being so small that we can eat 
bone and all, first having cooked the piscatorial banquet brown 
enough for this purpose. 

Fishing, as the school-boy would write in his composition, 
is a delightful occupation. Perhaps old Isaak Walton has said 
as much in its favor as any other man who has ever touched 
upon the subject. ‘ Gentle Isaak Walton” is the name which 
the ancient angler generally goes by; but I was reading in 
Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography the other day, a paragraph or 
two upon Isaak, in which the author takes occasion, as Hunt 
almost always does, on all subjects, to differ with the general 
verdict concerning the fisherman. He thus discourses: 

“ As to old Izaak Walton, who is put forward as a substitute for argu- 
ment on this question [in favor ofangling] and whose sole merits consisted in 
his haying a taste for nature, and his being a respectable citizen, the trump- 
ing him up into an authority and a kind of saint, is a burlesque. He was 
a writer of conventionalities ; who, having comfortably feathered. his nest, 
as he thought, both in this world and in the world to come, concluded 
he had nothing more to do than to amuse himself by putting worms 
ona hook, and fish in his stomach, and so go to Heaven chuckling and 
singing psalms. There would be something in such a man and in his book 
offensive to a real piety, if that piety did not regard whatever has happened 
in the world, great and small, with an eye that makes the best of what is 
perplexing, and trusts to eventual good out of the worst. Walton was not 
the hearty and thorough advocate of nature he is supposed to have been. 
* * * The overweening old man found himself comfortably off some- 
how ; and itis good that he did. It is a comfort to all of us, wise or foolish. 
But to reverence him isa jest. You might as well make a god of another.” 

Hunt then goes on to speak of Wordsworth’s line on Wal- 
ton, about his “ meekness” and his “gentle memory,” and 
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then says, Wordsworth should, when he penned his line about 
Walton, have remembered his own injunction— 


“ Never to link our pastime or our pride, 
With suffering to the meanest thing that lives.” 

Byron, with his usual proclivity to differ with Wordsworth, 
also differs with him concerning Izaak. For, in his Don Juan, 
he thus holds forth :— 

“ And angling, too, that solitary vice, 
Whatever Izaak Walton sings or says ; 
The quaint, old, cruel coxcomb, in his gullet 
Should have a hook, and a small trout to pull it.” 

Now, notwithstanding the opinion of Hunt and Byron, who 
agree better concerning Walton than about some other things, 
IT am ~ believer in the art piscatorial. Hunt puts 
the arguifent against fishing in a nut-shell, thus :—‘ The 
question still returns, why do they seek amusement in suffer- 
ings which are unnecessary and avoidable?” ‘The truth is, I 
must be permitted to say, as a fisherman, that I do not “ seek 
amusement” in the “ sufferings” of the fish, but would like the 
amusement of angling much better than I do, if the fish ex- 
perienced no suffering whatever. Men could live on vegetables 
altogether, and thus avoid putting any animal to death, on 
account of its flesh. But because the sufferings of the animals 

_are really unnecessary and avoidable, does it therefore follow 
that it is sinful to slay the animal for food ? 

It may be urged thai fish are not always taken for food, but 
oftener for the pleasure of angling. If, then, they are taken 
for the pleasure of angling, it is not true, as Hunt has it, that 
fishermen “ seek amusement in sufferings which are unneces- 
sary and avoidable.” And, besides, if it be true, as it is, that 
man may live on vegetables alone, his catching fish for food 
would be, according to Hunt, wrong. Otherwise, he yields 
the whole argument. For if a man may catch fish for food, 
because itis a pleasant, though not actually necessary, morsel, he 
may catch.them for the mere sport of angling, because it is a 
pleasant pastime. For he may derive as much.pleasure from 
catching the fish, as from eating them. 
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But after all, I cannot fully justify what I consider the un- 
necessary cruelty of old Izaak in what he says about making 
bait of a frog :— 

“ And thus use your frog that he may continue alive; and put your 
hook into his mouth, which you may easily do from the middle of April 
till August ; and then the frog’s mouth grows up, and he continues so for 
at least six months without eating, but is sustained, none but He whose 
name is Wonderful, knows how. I say put your hook, I mean the arming 
wire, through his mouth and out at the gills; and with a fine needle and 
silk, sew the upper part of his leg, with only one stitch, to the arming wire 
of your hook; or tie the frog’s leg above the upper joint to the armed 
wire ; and, in so doing, use him as though you loved him, that is, harm him 
as little as you may possible, that he may live the longer.” 

Now, it seems to me, that there is the height of impudence 
to speak of Him whose name is Wonderful, in connection with 
such cool and refined cruelty, as old Izaak exhilfits in the 
above quotation. 


12.—W HEAT HARVEST. 


“ Around him play the reaper band, 
With lightsome heart and eager hand, 
And mirth and music cheer the toil ; 
While sheaves that stud the russet soil, 
And sickles gleaming in the sun, 

Tell jocund harvest is begun.” 


PRINGLE. 

The reader who has followed me through the; various chapters 
preceding this one, has seen with me the first flowers of early 
spring, has wandered with me in the forest grove, has heard 
the birds sing and the turtle coo, has heard the brook’murmuring 
over its pebbly bed, and dipped his hook in the limpid wave to 
draw out the minnow and the horny-head. Through the leafy 
bowers of spring, spangled with the gay honey-suckle, and 
made balmy with the odors of the sweet shrub and the spice- 
wood, he has taken his (I hope) pleasant way. And now genial 
spring, with her myriad flowers and gentle breezes, her singing 
birds and frisking lambs, is about to bid us adieu. A few 
more days, and she will be gone to return no more, until 
another twelve month has circled over our heads. The last 
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days of May are upon us, and with them the heats of summer, 
ere even June is ushered in. 

Seed-time has passed, and one harvest is upon us. The 
wheat is golden in the field, and ready for the cradle, swung by 
the sable and sinewy arm of the man-slave. It is a delightful 
morning in May, when cousin Aristides orders the negroes to 
go to cutting wheat. On the day preceding these, the rickety 
fingers have been refitted in the cradles, the scythe blades have 
been ground and fixed back to their places, the paddles for 
sharpening the blades have been fashioned and shaped, the 
proper grooves sawed into them, these filled with sand, and 
everything gotten in readiness to begin the wheat harvest. 
Morning comes. The dew-drops glitter on leaf, and shrub, 
‘and plant. The reapers take up their line of march to the 
wheat field, with their cradles swung across their shoulders, 
while follow in their wake the women and boys who are to 
bind the sheaves and arrange them into “ shocks.” 

Upon the arm of each slave is swung a tin bucket, or a bas- 
ket, containing his morning’s meal. As they go along to their 
work, many a rude jest and gibe is bandied back and forth 
from one to the other. One laughs at another for what he is 
unable to accomplish, and each one is immodestly loud as to 
the great amount of work which he himself is not only able, 
but willing, to do. While these simple folk are thus loud in 
their jokes and laughter, the merry, shrill whistle of the quail 
is heard from the topmost rail of the fenca which surrounds 
the wheat-field. Hard by where the quail whistles, the squir- 
rel sits upon his hind legs, and munches the head of wheat 
which he has stolen from the owner of the soil. But, happy 
bird and squirrel, they know no title, acknowledge no claim, 
and have no disposition for tenure by deed. The usufruct of 
the soil, in the shape of grain, or nut, is all they ask, and these 
they will have, in spite of parchments and seals, and laws with 
penalty annexed against theft, or breaking the close. 

Bui the negroes reach the field of wheat. Whir goes the 
quail from the fence, and the squirrel scampers off from his 
breakfast as fast as four legs will bear him. He is saluted by 
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an almost fiendish yell from the mouths of the blacks, and a 
volley of stones endangers his life. Unfortunately for him he 
is not near the woods, and so he has to take a tree for safety, 
which is not tall enough to be beyond stone-throw. The ne- 
groes gather under this tree, and yell, and laugh, and chuckle 
as if sure of their prey. They begin to throw stones at him 
with all their might. Some whistle just over him, some just 
under him, some “ to right,” and some “ to left of him.” By 
and by he is struck by one unfortunate missile, and knocked 
out of the tree. But with all the nimbleness of his species, 
he lights upon his feet, as he touches the ground, and goes 
scampering off so fast that, even with the misfortune of being 
knocked out of the tree, he would have made good his escape, 
had it not been for the fleet-footedness of a villanous cur - 
which belonged to one of his sable persecutors, and who went 
by the sobriquet of Wolf. No sooner had the squirrel touched 
the’ground and made off a few paces than the iron jaws of 
Wolf closed upon him, and crushed the breath out of his body. 
Then a contest arose among the negroes as to which should 
have the squirrel. The claims of the owner of Wolf finally 
prevailed. He took the squirrel, skinned him, gave the fero- 
cious Wolf the head and entrails, put the carcass away in his 
basket, and then all got over the fence into the wheat-field. 
Now begins reaping inearnest. Many a broad acre stretches 
out before the laborers, covered with a glittering vesture of 
golden grain, which waves in graceful undulations before the 
gentle breeze. The leader of the reapers first dips in his glis- 
tening blade, and after a few sweeps makes room for the next 
one to follow in his wake. ‘Then the second does likewise, 
and makes room for the third—the third* for the fourth, and 
so on, until more than a dozen sharp blades are mowing down 
the ripened grain. When the last reaper starts, and has got- 
ten a few paces out of the way, then the women and boys 
begin to bind the wheat in sheaves, and toss the bundles into 
piles of a dozen in a place. When those who tie the bundles 
have gotten a little the start, then those who are to put them 
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up in shocks begin their work. These shocks are made by 
setting up ten sheaves in a heap, their heads inclining toward 
a common centre, and their feet set out from this centre, so as 
to form a broad and firm base. 

When the reapers have gone several hundred yards, then 
they halt and come back where they first began. Here each 
one takes his paddle, made as I have described, and begins to 
whet his blade. The well-tempered steel rings out a merry 
sound, which is echoed back by the forest and the hills. Some- 
times those who are whetting their blades sing an accompani- 
ment to the noise made by the whetting of their scythes, mak- 
ing the singing and the whetting time with each other. Now 
and then they dance, toss their paddles over their heads, and 
go through with divers and sundry motions, much to the edifi- 
cation of the boys who stand by, with eyes staring, and mouths 
agape, thinking of the good time a-coming, when they will be 
able to do like “‘ Unc. Pompey ” and “ Une. Cesar.” 

The scythes whetted, in the blades are dipped as before. 
The negroes warm up and become excited. Now they halloo, 
now they yell, and now they sing a corn-song, as they move 
along, swinging the sharp blade and its gathering fingers with 
their muscular and sturdy arms. Before them, up jumps a 
young rabbit, and such another yell breaks from their lips as 
is not heard outside of Pandemonium. The boys, who have 
some time to spare, in tying up the wheat, break away after 
the game, yelling, some of them, and some of them imitating 
the cry of the chasing hound. Soon the rabbit, if not run 
down, is so badly frightened that he stops, and is taken up by 
the foremost boy, who will carry him to ‘Mas’ Sam,” and 
trade him for an old shirt, or pair of trowsers. 

The rabbit disposed of so that he cannot make his escape, 
all go on again. By-and-by eating time comes, and the 
negroes go to their breakfasts. Sitting down under a shade 
tree, they proceed to dispatch their morning meals. These 
finished, up they get, and begin their work again. Soon one 
of the reapers finds a quail’s nest, with a dozen eggs in it, and 
these are seized upon also, for the purpose of driving some 
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trade with Master Samuel. On they go again, and the wheat 
falls thick and fast. before stout hearts and strong arms. By- 
and-bye, one of the reapers cries out, ‘‘ Catch her, catch her.” 
The boys prick up their ears, throw around a speedy glance, 
to see what it is they must catch, and then they put out, all 
after a partridge that goes fluttering off, as if severely wounded, 
now running a little on the ground, then flying a little with 
a sudden spring, and coming down plump, as if her wing were 
broken. After leading off the boys some hundred yards in this 
way, up she springs upon as vigorous and strong a pinion as 
ever bore quail aloft in mid air. The boys look foolish and 
astonished, and go back again to their work. As they approach 
the reapers, a loud, derisive laugh salutes their ears. They 
soon learn that the partridge has played off a cunning stratagem, 
for the purpose of leading them away from her young, so that 
they may have time to escape. 

And so the reaping goes on, with such incidents as I have 
narrated, until the hour of twelve. About this time, upon 
looking over the hill toward the house, you will see several 
little negroes approaching with trays, baskets, and jugs. They 
bring the dinners of the laborers. A voice from the reapers 
tells them to stop under the shade of the oak trees, just before 
them. They do so, and all the negroes repair to these same 
trees. Then they proceed to divide the contents of the baskets, 
trays, and jugs among themselves. Large pones of bread fill 
the baskets, fat rashers of middlings, smothered in collards, 
are in the trays, while buttermilk fills some of the jugs, and 
molasses the others. These are manna and nectar to the 
negroes. Each takes what you would think enough to last 
him a week, and going off by himself, turning his back upon 
all the others (for negroes think it is not “‘ manners” to ‘look 
at each other when eating), then devours the portion allotted 
to him, first eating the middling, corn-bread and ¢ollards out of 
his tin bucket; then the molasses with corn-bread out of the 
bucket top, and his buttermilk out of a tin cup. With their 
meals finished, they sprawl out under the shade for a short nap, 
and then go to work again. And so work they from day to 
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day, until the wheat is all cut and shocked. After it has dried 
for a few days they will then thrash it out with a machine in 
the field, and eat some of it on the Sunday after the first 
‘“*turn” of new wheat is ground. 


XVI.—CABLE CANTICLES, 
NO. I. 
QUEEN VICTORIA TO JAMES BUCHANAN. 


Vicroria. 


Dear Jeems—[{t may surprise you that a Queen, 
With words familiar, and with easy mien, 

Should call yon “ Dear ;” but royal heads, I trust, 
Will pardon me—(indeed, I say they must !)— 

If I should let my high demeanor down, 

And lay aside for once my regal frown, 

To utter words fit for the plebian ear, 

And even call a President “ My dear /” 

Not every day a cable has been laid— 

The grandest egg, your eagle, all arrayed 

In sheeted lightning, e’er has in her nest 
Deposited, with smaller eggs to rest :] 

But I return ; and so I say, Dear Jeems : 

Quite fit and proper to the Queen it seems 

To send you greetings o’er th’ electric wire, 

And vent the feelings which my bosom fire. 

But if I had the eloquence of Burke, 

I ne’er enough might eulogize the work, 

Which, now complete, doth join two kindred lands, 
And binds us, Jeems, in love’s endearing bands. 
So I but greetings o’er the cable send, 

And then subscribe myself Your Humsie Frienp. 


P. S.—Prince Albert does not like the “ Dear’’ 
With which this letter is commenced, I fear ; 
So if you wish to send a bzllet douz, 

And have it with your messages “ put through,” 
Just write ‘soft nothings” on a separate slip, 
And I will greet them with a queenly lip. 

Most any time a little sly flirtation, 

While telegraphing what concerns your nation, 
Won’t be amiss, if telegraphed apart, 

For though a Queen, I have a woman’s heart. 
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NO. II. 
BUCHANAN TO VICTORIA. 


BucHanan. 


Dear Little Vic.—I, James Buchanan, write 
To say that I received your note to-night, 
Which caused such fluttering in my youthful breast, 
And made me eat my supper with such zest, 
I really thought each biscuit was the best. 

J all your feelings do reciprocate, - 
And much regret this feeling roused too late, 
Else I, Prince James, had bro’t you o’er the brine 
To this White House with other wares to shine. 
Now Albert’s in thé way—-(plague take his skin!)— 
Why not a spider put his dumpling in? 
Or might you not with your “ Dear Jeems” elope, 
And then to some far distant country slope ? 
Or, better still, you might get a divorce, 
And then if chidden, you should say, of course, 
That you and Albert never could agree, 
And plead his “‘in-com-pat-i-bil-i-ty :” 
A valid plea, I’m told, on English soil, 
Which means that water cannot mix with oil. 
And if to justify you this should fail, 
Why, let your low-bred, stern ascetics rail ; 
For “ what the Dickens” have such folks to do 
With young, romantic folks like me and you? 
In low life such a plea could ne’er avail, 
But then in high life it would never fail. 
Your straight-laced morals for the low are well, 
But quite another thing for those who swell 
On wealth’s proud wing, so high above such trifles, 
That morals, using Parson Beecher’s rifles, 
Could never reach them (ev’n with Minnie balls), 
Safe stabled in their high ethereal stalls. 
Now, there’s a “ figure” that wil] do you good, 
High, bold, and daring as some ancient wood, 
Whose heads of pine ascend above the cloud 
That wraps their bodies in its sombre shroud. 
Besides, my “ figure” is appropriate, too, 
Why ’tis, will readily be seen by you) ; 
Since horse Pegasus, vaultiug through the air, 
Of course would make me think of stables there. 
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My rhetoric atmost equals yours, dear Queen, 
Though I confess some paces intervene 
Between my figure and the one you use, 
Since my Pegasus lately lost his shoes ; 
So that, in stumbling over rhetoric’s stones, 
He’s liable to fall and break his bones. 
Your “ figure’s” bold, indeed, and very striking, 
One suited well to Yankees and their liking ; 
For I confess my people’s greatest trouble 
Is that they almost always see things double : 
The greatest fault of this great Yankee nation 
Ts that they’re given to great exaggeration. 
But when you speak of that tremendous egg 
Laid by our eagle, let me humbly beg 
You will not let your British lion suck it, 
And cause its embryo chicks to “ kick the bucket ;” 
For when this egg has had good time to hatch, 
We Yankees look to see a numerous batch 
Of fledglings, such as Peace, and Love, and Quiet, 
All brought to light, and life, and beauty by it. 
And should our folks, while you and J are toying, 
Pitch into war, each other’s lives destroying, 
I pray you, dear, delicious little duck, 
Grant this one thing, for James Buchanan’s luck 
(Whatever else denying, lady mine), 
To let the cable be a neutral line. 

I'll swear it, Vic., you’ve grown a little “ fast” 
Since you and I have corresponded last. 
I fear you'll try to ape our ‘ ladies” here, 
And be “strong-minded”—is it so, my dear? 


P. S.—I must write in a P. S., you say, 

All the things that I say in a tenderish way, 

And on conning the lines I have written you over, 

Ah ! ma chére !—as they say in your notes via Dover— 
If there’s aught that would make Albert jealous or sad, 
Why the whole of my letter’s a P. S., egad! 


NO. Il. 
VICTORIA AND BUCHANAN. 


VICTORIA. 


Wake up, Buchanan, at the other end, 
And while I read a lecture, you attend 
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The words the Queen of England has to say you, 
Without a word of blarney, now, I pray you. 


BUCHANAN. 
A change I see :—(aside)—’twas lately all “ my dearing.” 
And while our boys are scarcely done their cheering, 
Because you were so gracious with your smiles, 
So comme zl faut—so luring with your wiles, 
Your tone is changed—you wake up in a huff— 
Your manner, Vic., I think a little rough. 


VICTORIA. 
No “ Vicking” me! You've pushed it far enough, 
Have done, Buchanan, with your silly stuff ; 

And if you wish me ever to respect you, 

Be easy while I read to you a lecture. 


BUCHANAN. 


A curtain lecture? Pray, Victoria, don’t ; 

I trust in God, Regina, that you won't: 

My bachelor nerves have never been strung to it ; 
For love of God, Victoria, don’t do it. 


VICTORIA. 
Cease prating, sir, don’t rouse my slumbering ire, 
Or else along the deep electric wire 
T’ll flash the cry of all my nursery on, 
From whining daughter down to squalling son, 
And then, indeed, your nerves shall feel the rack : 
Some of your letter must be taken back. 
BUCHANAN. 


What! taken back! when I my prettiest did, 
And all my heart of all its flattery rid ? 


VICTORIA. 
Yes! taken back! 
BUCHANAN. 
Pray, tell me which, my dear. 
VICTORIA. 
Don’t call me ‘‘ dear,” you trifling —— 
BUCHANAN. 


Oh! I mean 
What must be taken back, most noble Queen ! 


VICTORIA. 
Ah! that’s the talk! 
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BUCHANAN. 
Pray tell me what you wish, 

And ev’n my life is at your service! 

VICTORIA. 

Pish ! 

Now hold your tonite while I, the Queen, object 
To certain things that make the Prince suspect 
You’ve robbed him of a portion of my heart. 

BUCHANAN. 
The green-eyed monster makes his bosom smart. (Aside.) 


VICTORIA. 
But first of all, you speak of biscuit, Buck, 
When with my charms you do profess you’re struck. 
What ! feed on biscuit, when you are in love ? 
As soon expect on stones to feed a dove! 


BUCHANAN, 


I live at Wheatland, when a private man, 

And so when eating biscuit never can 

Have aught but noble feeling ;—thoughts of home 

Then through my bosom’s deepest cloister roam. 

So, noble Queen, when biscuit I devour, 

The love of home enthralls me with its power, 

And love of woman naturally arises, 

And hence my talk of biscuit which the Queen surprises. 


VicToRIA. 
But then you spoke of putting spiders in 
Prince Albert’s dumpling ;—what enormous sin ! 
Bucwanan. 
Did I thus speak? By good New-Jersey cider, 
I meant to put the dumpling in the spider! 
Vicroria. 
But then you something said about eloping. 


BucHaNAn. 


Indeed, ’tis time that Jemmy Buck was sloping ;—(aside.) 
Why ! can’t you take a little flattering joke ? 


Victoria. 


Not when your blarney’s broad enough to choke. 
What mean you by such words as “ incompatible ”? 
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Bucuanan. 
Pray ask of Dickens, if he is come-at-able. 


VicrToria. 


But when, through courtesy, I say your eagle 
Has laid a monster egg, you, like a beagle, 

Start off and open on this feeb scent,” 

As though I spoke that which I really meant. 
Why could you not acknowledge that my lion, 

A noble, proud pedestal did sit high on, 

And with his wand (you know a lion sways one), 
Direct the work, and with his skill amaze one ? 


BucHanan. 


Why, madam! recollect immortal Field ! — 
Victoria. 


Now, on that subject let your lips be sealed ; 

Why did you call me “ duck ”—what’s your excuse ? 
BucHanan. 

I meant but this—that you were not a goose. 


Vicroria. 
Peace, sir! or you may raise my royal dander ! 
Bucuanan. 
If so, I'll give you to my Michig-ander, 
Who guards the ocean with such jealous eye 
To see when visiters are hovering nigh. 
[Enter Prince AxBeRt.] 
What means this, madam ? 
Vicroria. 
Why, that same old Buck— 
ALBERT. 


“ Old Buck,” again! why damn such scurvy luck ! 
Wake up, Buchanan, at the other end, 

And for your conduct make me due amend. 

Why all this blarney with Victoria, Queen? 

Quick ! tell me, fellow, what the deuce you mean! 


Bucwanan. 
Good sir, the Queen and IJ were in dispute, sir, 
About the cable—pray you do not shoot, sir! 
(Aside.) A pretty fix for such a man as I— 
The damn’dest “ in-com-pat-i-bil-i-ty !” 
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Victoria TO ALBERT. 


Yes, sir! he wants the cable to be neutral : 
ALBERT. 


You'd just as well agree that he might shoot ye all. 
(To Buchanan.) I challenge you at Inverness or Bristol 
To fight me, sir, with rifle, sword, or pistol. 


BucHANan. 
With rifle, sir, I’ll fight across the ocean. 


ALBERT. 
That, sir, is not according to my notion. 


Bucuanan. 


Then let us fight, by telegraph, Prince Albert. 
ALBERT. 
I find too short the handle of my halberd. 


BucHANAN. 


You do not wish to fight at all, I see, 

Or else by telegraph you would agree 

To fight me, sir. Now what avails the cable 

If to fight by it we may not be able ? 

Ev’n Burlingame (by Campbell’s good assistance, 
So fond of fighting duels at a distance— 

For which, God knows! though certain peopleshame him, 
I never yet have had the heart to blame him)— 
Would second what I say in this connection, 
Though he would use a deal of cireumspection 
Ere backing anything that I would say— 

He’s so perverse in his confounded way. 


ALBERT. 


Well, I ll agree to fight across the ocean. 
If you'll indulge me in that “‘ Yankee notion,” 
A good Sharpe’s rifle. 


Bucuanan. * 


Really, sir! you scare me! 
Its ball across the ocean broad might tear me. 
Sharpe’s rifles, ev’n across the broad Atlantic, 
With grief might make my wife and children frantic. 
ALBERT. 


I thought you had none! Sir, I do suspect you— 
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Bucuanan. 
I mean my wife and children in prospectu ;— 
Besides, sir, recollect a certain preacher, 
Yclept, you will remember, Mr. Beecher, 
Once shot me from a church down in New Haven, 
With this same gun, and on my breast is graven 
The mark it made. 

ALBERT. 


I b’lieve I have heard of it, » 
And that’s the reason you do not love it. 


Bucwanan. 
Besides, they shot me, ev’n from distant Kansas— 
One Jimmy Lane, with all his Sancho Panzas. 
Dear sir, I cannot, dare not think of fighting, 
With these Sharpe’s rifles, even without sighting. 
Excuse me, sir! upon this score I’m tender— 
My chance of safety, sir! would be too slender. 

ALBErT.' 
I b’lieve you’re right. 

BucHanan. 

Then I apologize. 


ALBERT. 
Had you not done so, Albert had beenwise, 
And backed out too ; but your apology 
Is just as good as fighting, sir, for me. 
I'm satisfied. 
BucHanan. 
I’m glad to find you are ; 
And if you will some brandy with me share— 
(I’ve always thought it better far to liquor 
Than ’tis to disagree, or fight, or bicker)— 
Step in at Almack’s—I’ll at Delmonico’s 
Pitch in his Bourkpns or his Porto Ricos. 
We'll eat ad lib., and call in Howell Cobb— 
Quite courtly in his manner—not a snob— 
Acute, astute, shrewd, and a mighty thinker, 
But best of all a gentlemanly drinker ; 
And when we’ve ate and drunk unto our fill, 
My treasurer will gladly foot the bill. 
(Aside.) I hope he’ll foot this fellow Albert too, 
Who'll yet ‘‘see sights ” before we’ve gotten through. 
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To PUBLISHERS. 


PuBLISHERS wishing their books no- 
ticed, will please send them to Messrs. 
Pudney & Russell, who “will forward 
them to us, at regular intervals, by ex- 
press. 


‘ Brv.an.” 


No one is in the fashion who has not 
read “ Beulah,” and, perhaps, criticised 
it. We feel proud of our distinguish- 
ed countrywoman, Miss Evans. As 
we have seen lately several notices of 
the above novel in Southern news- 
papers, which, we think, have failed to 
do justice to the fair Mobilian, we in- 
tend to put on record here, as a mat- 
ter of justice to a young and success- 
ful authoress, the impressions which 
her first work of fiction made upon 
our own mind. These impressions 
were embodied, in October or Novem- 
ber last, in the form of a note, to the 
editors of the Federal Union, published 
in Milledgeville, Ga., and read as fol- 
lows : 

Messrs, Editors: In the short notices 
which you, and several of your 5 sat 
of the press, have taken of Miss Evans’s 
novel, Beulah, you have hardly done her 
and her work justice. Of course it is out 
of your power, in the few lines which you 
generally have space and time to devote 
to book notices, to go into an extended 
critique of any new volume which is laid 


upon your table. But then when you say 
that ‘ Miss Evans has begun her Geeey 
career with a bright promise of future 
success,” it seems to me that you hardly 
recognize the fact that the distinguished 
authoress of Beulah has already touched 
the top round in the ladder of female au- 
thorship. Should she never put pen to 
paper again, she has already won a repu- 
tation—and a deserved one—second only 





to that of Bulwer, Scott and Dickens. 
Miss Evans can never excel Beulah. She 
may write a hundred books—a hundred 
interesting books —a hundred successful 
books: and should she succeed in making 
a better volume than her first, it will only 
be a matter of astonishment that author- 
ship can attain for a human being such a 
dizzy height as that she will have reached. 

Indeed, Miss Evans will be more than 
fortunate if, in her future efforts, she 
should maintain the position in the scale 
of letters which she now occupies. But 
it is not impossible that she should do so, 
as the world-renowned author of Pelham 
has decidedly illustrated, Bulwer has 
never written a more brilliant and suc- 
cessful novel than the one just mentioned 
—one of his first. And yet such volumes 
as My Novel show that he possessed the 
power to write a better one. 

Charlotte Bronte is acknowledged to 
have written one of the best novels in the 
English language—one of the very best, if 
not the best. But even in Jane Eyre—her 
masterpiece—Miss Bronte, like Homer, 
sometimes nods, as she frequently does in 
Shirley, Villette, and The Professor. But 
in Beulah, Miss Evans never nods, and 
never suffers her readers to nod. Her 
flight is sustained upon equal pinions from 
beginning to end. In Jane Eyre, there 
may possibly be some passages of greater 
power than in Beulah: but take it as a 
whole, the latter volume, in every respect, 
equals the former, while in some respects 
it excels it, 

The two novels resemble each other a 
good deal, The groundwork of each is 
the same. In the case of Jane Eyre, Mr. 
Rochester falls in love with, and finally 
succeeds in marrying his protegé, after 
she refuses him for a long, long time, 
‘‘ without rhyme or reason.” In the case 
of Beulah, Dr. Hartwell succeeds in im 
ing his protegé after a like long and diffi- 
cult courtship. At one time Miss Bronte 
makes her readers fear that a Mr. Rivers 
will marry Jane, to the exclusion of Roch- 
ester. At one time Miss Evans makes 
her readers fear that Beulah intends to 
ay one Mr. Lindsay to the exclusion 
of Hartwell. 

But I have not time to go into an analy- 
sis of either novel. : 

What has struck me most favorably in 








Beulah is the extreme feminineness of 
Miss Evans and her heroine. The au- 
thoress has shown that a woman ma 
have a most excellent intellect and sti 
be a woman. There is nothing coarse, 
nothing masculine, nothing of that wo- 
man’s-right-ism, which render even Mrs. 
Stowe’s very interesting Uncle Tom's 
Cabin so offensive to refined sensibilities. 
There is no pertness, no flippancy, no 
grown up woman’s tom-boyishness in all 
the pages of Beulah. Miss Evans does 
not show that she knows too much, and 
possesses such knowledge as a woman 
should make it her business not to possess. 
There are no illicit amours portrayed in 
her pages. She speaks of the ‘‘impro- 
prieties” and ‘‘ indiscretions” of some one 
or two of her female characters—‘‘ only 
this and nothing more.” 

With all Charlotte Bronte’s moral pu- 
rity, she certainly does show that she 
knows more than she ought, and speaks of 
many things of which she should not. 
And she puts arguments in the mouth of 
Jane Eyre to justify her conduct. Yet 
she does not succeed in justifyingit. Miss 
Evans neither knows (so far as her novel 
evinces) too much herself, nor lets Beulah 
know too much. 

But in addition to her purity and wo- 
manly delicacy at this point, I note another 
instance in nea she is far above the mass 
of writers. She is entirely genteel, and, 
if you please, aristocratic, without having 
any of the snob about her. She knows 
what social position is, and understands 
its true basis. There is, in her book, no 
acknowledgment of superiors, and no 
supercilious contempt for inferiors. In 
this she illustrates the type of the true 
Southern woman, while about Mrs. Stowe 
there is a vulgar snobism which all her 
talents cannot atone for. 

I trust—and the whole Southern people 
trust—that in all future efforts Miss Evans 
will continue to illustrate the fact that a 
woman may write a brilliant book, and 
still bea woman. We hope that all her 
volumes may maintain the moral purity, 
the feminine delicacy, the social con- 
servatism, and the Southern-Womanism 
pr which Beulah is so remarkable. 

Tn this short paper, it has been impos- 
sible for me to do Miss Evans full justice. 
But I was so anxious to commend the 
— of Beulah ; and, as one of the parti- 
cles which go to make up public opinion, 
was so desirous of speaking well of the 
absence, in the volume reviewed, of the 
offensive masculineness that so often 
characterizes our female authors, that I 
could not but write this brief critique. It 
has been thrown off in a hurried manner, 
and amid a press of other ——— 
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To ExcHancEs. 


Our exchanges should be careful to 
direct their favors to The Plantation, 
Eatonton, Ga., or they will not reach 
us. 


New AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA. 


Tue eighth volume of this valuable 
work is before us. While we cheer- 
fully bear our testimony to the gene- 
ral excellence of this contribution to 
American letters, we note some inac- 
curacies. the volume before us, it 
is stated that “ Greensborough is a post 
village of Greene Co.. Ala., on the Geor- 
gia railroad, eighteen miles east from 
Eutaw,” &e., &e. Now the Georgia 
railroad is not in Alabama, nor is 
Greensborough in Georgia, only eigh- 
teen miles from Eutaw. The editors 
have gotten Greensborough, in Greene 
County, Alabama, and Greensborough 
in Greene County, Georgia, most aw- 
fully mixed up, from the beginning to 
the end, of their short article. Part 
of what they say is applicable to 
Greensborough, Alabama, and part to 
Greensborough, Georgia. Intheir ap- 
pendix the publishers should ‘‘unmix” 
these two villages, and let each “ tub” 
(alias town)“ stand on its own bottom.” 

We think the information and sta- 
tistics concerning Georgia not brought 
down to as late a period as.documents, 
accessible to the editors, would have 
enabled them to do. 


‘ To ADVERTISERS. 

To those who wish to get their busi- 
ness before the public, we commend 
the advertising sheets of this journal. 
Its circulation in the Southern States, 
and over the country generally, will 
probably be large, and hence it will 
afford a good medium to those who 
wish to communicate with persons 
whom they would have as customers» 
or as patrons of their ,business, 
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Tue SouTHERN Fie.p anp FrreEsIvE. 


Tats Journal is published in Augus- 
ta, Georgia, by James Gardner, Esq., 
and conducted, editorially, by W. W. 
Mann, in the literary department ; by 
Dr. Daniel Lee, in its agricultural ; and 
Wm. N. White, in its horticultural de- 
partment. This is an able corps of 
editors. Upon Mr. Mann devolves 
most of the labor of the staff, as his 
department predominates. He is an 


industrious editor, as those who will 
examine the pages of the F. ¢ F. will 


readily see; not that he writes so 
much, for writing is but a small part 


of an editor's duty. But his selections 
evince much reading and care ; and his 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 
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several editorial “heads” of ‘‘ Chess,” 
of ‘“ Children’s Column,” of “Fun, 
Fact, and Philosophy,” of “ Personal,” 
and of “Excerpts,” show that he be- 
stows much labor upon his columns, 
and consequently makes a much better 
paper than ordinary. 

The F. ¢ F. is published weekly, at 
$2 per annum, always in advance. 
Southern people, especially, should pat 
ronize it. 

ApoLoey. 

Tue meagreness of our TaBLe must 
be excused for this number. For the 
future, when our exchanges are coming 
in, we will endeavor to make this de- 
partment more full and attractive. 











WILLOOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE, 


provements ‘‘ applied for ;” 


Aug. 10, 1858, Feb. 21, 1860, and others” 


“OD euyqoe Julmog seqeR 3 19A01p puE “oH w% 103 
“UIST ‘I “0D ‘jnuByy uosTTAA pues sojeoymA “sp ‘emoe, ser 
dq dtyéxeaes poumo ‘SsLNALVd XIS HSGNO AGESNEOI'T OSIV 


Gibbs, dated June 2, 1857...Re-issued July 13, 1858. Patented 


PURCHASERS ‘MAY THEREFORE FEEL ASSURED THAT THEY ARE NOT BUYING 
& Pirated Machine. 


The points of superiority peculiarly its own in this Machine may be briefly stated : 
STITCHING, HEMMING AND FELLING WITH A SINGLE’THREAD. 
It-forme a flat; even, and elastic seam, which is warranted not to rip in wear if every 
third stitch is cut. 
‘A’ PaTENTED DEVICE OF GREAT UTILITY TO LEARNERS, recently applied, Laie 


the lity of the Machine being run in the wrong direction, or the balance-wW) 
niet a being ong 
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i 
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i 
: 
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2 


8 
3LIND PERSON OR CHILD can adjust the needle, or te the tension. 
0, THOUSAND STitcueEs, or two yards of work, can be done in one minute with- 


, @at dropping a ‘ 

Thece Machines, so simple and accurate in their construction, supersede the use of 
the'shuttle; and-with one thread produce all the practical results of two thread-machines ; 
“guid more, for these fell without basting, and hem the finest muslin ‘without puckering. 
py 1ough at about half the price of other first-class machines, they will accomp! 

the sewing in a given time. 
bones wishing & good LOW PRICE, WELL MADE, RELIABLE MACHINE, are aasured 
that the superior merit claimed for it, can be. relied upon. 


JAMES WILCOX, Manufacturer, 
_ MOpposite St. Nicholas Hotel.) 508 BROADWAY, ™. Y. 


LDLA SLED LLL LS Be 


AGENCIES. 
J. R. BROWNE & SHARPE, 115 8. Main-street, Prov- 


idence, R.' 1. 
‘Washington, D. BARTLETT & POTTER, Cobannet-st., Taonton, Mess. 
J. 8. CONANT, 208 Brand street, Newark NJ. 
rth Wal. | JAMES BARNES. . Salina Syracuse, N.Y. 


SEE BEng no 
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TIE WILLCOX & GIBBS 


J. E. A. GIBBS, 





INVENTED BY==: 


a 


SEWING MACHINE. 
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PRICE, THIRTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


The undersigned “desires to place this machine before the public solely upon it§ 
weit it will 


merits, convin 
particularly among families. 


lish itself as a general favorite with all classes, and 


The following abstracts from Reports of Committees and notices of the Press, aro 
given as evidence of its. merits and peers from sources entitled to credit; and we 


will add, that the names of many 
éertifying “ that the stitch is unex: 


uential citizens who have purchased the 


es, 
, and that they esteem the machines THE 


BEST FOR FAMILY USE of any with which they are acquainted.” May be seen at 


the sales-rooms. 


We have one of these Machines in use, and 
think more highly of it than any of the num- 
ber we have tried.—Richmond Whig. 

From the Philadelphia Evening Journal, 
Sept 29: 

“Triumph of Genius —Mr. James Willcox,a 
person of great practical knowledge, and one 
ofthe most ardent and energetic business men 
of our city, has perfected and brought into use 
a sewing machine which has evident points of 
superiority over all others. It is, indeed.a 
wonderful production, and, for family use, e8- 
pecially, no other sewing machine will bear 
any comparison with it. It sews the finest as 
well as the coarsest fabrics, and from its re- 
markble simplicity and durability, is pre-em- 
inently adapted to family use. No other ma- 
chine is more tastefully or faithfully manufac- 
tured, and yet it is offered at the low price of 
thirty-five dollars.” 

The State Agricultural Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, in their published Report, October, 
1859, say: 

“All the machines were considered good, 
but ——- into consideration simplicity, 
cheapness, durability, and doing all work. the 
Committees were unanimously in favor of Will- 
cox & Gibbs machine. 


Abstract of the Report of the Committee 
te + maces Franklin Institute Exhibition, 


“This machine possesses many,novelties 
worthy of note, running at a very high rate 
of speed with very little noise. The machine 
on exhibition is speeded to run three to four 





thousand stitches a minute, at which great 
speed it does notdrop stitches, ) Lhismaehine, 
in the opinion of the Commitee, ‘fills more 
nearly the requirements of a Perfect Family 
Machine than any on exhibition.” 

I will remark that the machines then ex- 
hibited were not near as perfect as those now 
on sale, many, improvements having since 
been added. 

From the New-York Express. 

“The Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine can 
make as many as 4,000 stitches in a minute 
with unerring accuracy, is noiseless in itsop- 
eration, aud the beauty and simplicity of its 
mechanism are admirable. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that it should’ have found its 
way to public favor in so short a time, and 
that the wholesale and retail orders for’ it 
are already so numerous.” i 

From the Boston Trausoript, Sept 1. 

‘6 We learn from reliable wyiwpe corrob- 
orated by an examination of the igle, that 
no Sewing Machine heretofore introduced has 
in so short a period acquired such well meri- 
ted popularity. It is reg coger ry! the good, 
low-priced family machine that the public 
have long been waiting for.” 

From the Boston Traveler, Feb. 11, 1860. 

“We invite the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of Willcox & Gibbs Sowing 
Machine. This last improvement consists in 
doing more.and better work with one thread 
than has, heretofore been som, with, two 
deen dl question now i what use 
are two threads, when more and: better work 
can be done with one thread ?” 





Many commendatory notices might be added if space would admit, but an examina- 
tion is all that is needed to demonstrate that it is Tae Machine ror THE FawiLy;. and 
all are invited to bring their work and try for themselves. cisth 


JAMES WILLCOX, 
508 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. 
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“ Best Dictionary of the English Language,”"—London Morwing Obroniale 
oF OOM | GQ ea eee eet 


Se lb 6 8-0 + 


A NATIONAL STANDARD. 





LA a wad this 
Hein ayy { si? 


Get the Best. 





7 Get the Best, 


WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 


4 y 2 eis aot te wow te mw 4 i 
| UNE Ww PIOoTORIAL BDITION. 
1,500 Pictorial Illustrations. 9,000 to 10,000 New Words in the Vocabulary. 
Tables of Synonyms by Prof. Goodrich. Table giving Pronunciation of 
Names of 8,000 Distinguished Persons of Modern Times. Peculiar 
use of Words and Terms in the Bible. With other New Fea- 
tures. Together‘withi.all the matter of previous editions. 


IN ONE VOLUME OF 1750 PAGES, PRICE, $6 50. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Thé alive new edition of this Standard English Dictionary is now ready, in its various styles 
of binding.—on fine and superfine r, some sized, and with ample margin, making it conve- 
nient for annotations, for the library or student’s henge 
_ Incalling — iis ILLUSTRATED Epir1on of Webster, we beg to suggest the follow- 
ing considerations; ; : 

‘ i By the labors of Prov. Gooprion and his associates, it is ‘brought down to the present 
time, combining the advantages of a new with the fixed character and merits of a work of 
pple er te reputation,—of a work so established as to be cited in courts of Justice 
as authority. ; Re 

2 In its various VOCABULARIES, it embraces more words and meanings than any other 
English Dictionary. The recent additions include a la’ ber of words in current use,— 
terms in Science, &c., and not found ia any other Dictionary issued in this country. 

8. Its DEFINITIONS retain that d’stinctive and pre-eminent excellence conceded to Dr. 
Webster on both sides of the water, while the labors of Dz. Dama and others give it s like supe- 
riority in the definition of scientific terms. ; 

4, Its ILLUSTRATIONS are LARGER, more NUMEROUS, and of greater ARTISTIO EXCELLENCE, 
than can be found injany similar work issued here, and have the advantage of grouping in 
classes, thus presenting at one view the objects in a given department, while by explanations di- 
rectly appended to the illustrations, and convenient reference, everything desirable is attained. 

5. The SYNONYMS. are moresfull and satisfactory than can be foand elsewhere in any gen- 
eral Dictionary, and form the best treatice on that subject extant, for popular use. 

6. The ORTHOGRAPHY and PRONUNCIATION are those recognized as a general guide in 
nine tenths of the school booksand a large proportion of the periodical and other issues of the 
American pres:, and their sure progress indicates universal adoption. 

President Watxgr, of Harvard University;-says, January, 8, 1860: ‘“Lam-glad to have an 
opportonity to add ‘mine to the taultitude of other testimonies in its favor. -In mechanical 
éxecution, and int general compléténess, it is Certainly in advance of its predecessors; and it 
also has peculiar and absolute merits of its own, which will give it an enduring valae and 
authority with whe and with the public.” } 

Hon. THEODORE FRELINGHUYSEN, President of Rutgers College, New-Jorsey, says, January 
3, 1860: “No scholar should be without it, and no one who wishes to become a proficient in the 
English language should fail to receive the benefits of its ample departments of instruction.” 

President Cummines, of Wesleyan University, January 9, 1 says: ‘I am prepared fully 
to concur in the high recommendations bestowed on it by many of the most eminent men of 
0 the age. T regard the recent additions as increasing still further its value” 

y “Webster's Definitions are distinguished, by clearness, terseness and completeness.”-—Dr. 

GILVIB, reddy 

“T have been in the habit of using Dr. Webster's Dictionary for several years in preference 
to all others, because it far excels Si all, so far as I know, in giving and defining scientific 
terms.”—Pres, HiroHooox. 


GET THE’BEST, GET THE HANDSOMEST, GET THE CHEAPEST. 
ot GBT WRBSTER. 
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PENFOLD, PARKER. & MOWER, 
(LATE PENFOLD, OLAY'& CO.) |.” 


Importers and GHpolesale Dragyists, 


No. 15 BEEKMAN-STREET, 


NEW-YORK. 





MEY HBR’S 
MIRACULOUS: VERMIN DESTROYER, 


THE OLDEST: AND BEST: REMEDY. KNOWN, 


ror THR : PETRRMINATION OF 
BUGS, | (MEOTES, 
- ROACHES, °« "° PRBAS, « 
ANTS, pay MOSQUITOES, 
GARDEN INSECTS, RATS AND MICE, 
AND EVERY SPECIES OF VERMIN. 


Used. in all the large Hotele.and Public Institutions in the Ong of New-York, 
Mie never fails to effect its object. 


PRINCIPAL DEPOT, 
Gi2 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


SOLD BY PENFOLD, PARKER & CO., 
15 BEEKMAN-ST., NW. ¥-., 
AND BY ALL DRUGGISTS hermes 


PARKER BRO: Ls 
CELEBRATED 


S97 SoC Mil 


LONDON CLUB. SAUCE. 


CHEAPER AND SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 








hie celebrated Sau tide its introduction into this’ coun uy. has given 
the most ungualifed satisfaction to every 0 aie who h igh used it; and is’ 20 Poe 
in the principal otels and Restaurants oe N ew- Philadelphia and. 

‘As an appetizer and promoter of digestion, itis unrivalled; and for flavor onl 
HDR, of seete, it has not an equal among the condiments now in the mernet 


' PREPARED BY 


ee RARE BR» 


: No. 15" BEBEMAN-STREBT, N. ¥., 


HOLESALE. AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 
‘* Ad® Sold by all Fespectable Grocers, Pickle and Preserve Dealers everywhere. 





COUNTY AND STATE RIGHTS FOR SALE. 


SANFORD’S ANTI-FRICTION HORSE POWER. 

‘This power running 
upon friction ball 
bearings, is particu- 
snd To 





Horse Power cver 

invented. It may be 

, driven by 1,.2, 3 or 4 
. ‘Horses,; and has suf- 

ficient strength to re- 

sist. their, combined 

force, 

Price, $110, 


moval Power, for 8 


“gi30 00. 
‘Te miay be seen at the 
= Agency, 
=45 GOLD-ST., 
NEW-YORK. 
Circulars sent by the 
undersigned. 








drivén by Ho 
aa Stone: with.one’ he! 
less, may be kept in order by @ novice, and will last a life-/ime. We guarantee it to 
ethos bushels fine meal the hour, . ee it will do much more. 


wilt do to examine this 
seen in Mall fox oleniatioy ton 12 eons’ o'clock, at No. 45 
GOLD STREET, NEW. YORK. Circulars sent, by 


The above Cuts represent the exterior and interior of our “ 7 ae oe Conical French 
in “may” or 





CULV ER's" 


“PATENT 


Registers. md Beitilators, 


ALL SIZES; ORDERS, FORMS and DESCRIPTIONS; COM- 


PRISING THE MOST EXTENSIVE, FULLEST ASSORT. | 
MENT, MOST CONVENIENT, AND BEST QUALITY, |: 
AMONGST WHICH ARB THE NEWEST AND ’ k » 
PRETTIEST gh Sipe io. gis 


rearmcealag l RED AND son 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, BY ris 
own. vinn, drinewine & 08. 
NO. 52° CLIFF-STREET,  NEW-YORK. ..... 





CULVER, SIMONDS & CO., 
$2 CLIFF STREET, NEW-YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 





“"ONOT LARA HNOA GOOM SNAUNE 
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ALSO, 


Plumbers’ Enameled Wares, Cust Fron Pipes, 
-*) CHEMICAL SAND BATHS AND FINE CASTINGS. 


oss 1 
— > o> 


CASTINGS ENAMELED TO ORDER. 








“LARGER THE mebrianta LOWER THE COST.” 


GROCERIES. 
FINE FAMILY AND'PLANTATION GOODS. 








BM. & E. A. WHITLOCK & Co 


OFFER TO WHOLESALE DEALERS, 


GRUGCISTS, ANTERIOR ‘MOROuAnTS, © 
AND) =20OTEL TRADE, 


“" EXTENSIVE sTocx, | on ‘THe hang wf ‘FAVORABLE — INCLUDING 
Les or 


VIRGINIA Mf NOFACTURBD ‘TOBACEO, 


raND imront ate Lait te SHE! 
v~  PRANOCE, SPAIN, PORTUG. [AWY, HO 
3 


BRAN ES 


. SEGARS, &o., eo. 


SPECIALTY IN CASE ‘ano: OTT 
. FOREIGN WINES AND wevors, 


CHOICE BOURBON AND MONONGAHELA WHISKIES. 


It is impossible here to enumerate the very great variety. “We 
have endeavored in the TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE to 
anticipate As wishes of our customers. The styles are ep 

te, elegant, and»,cannot be infring ed. Those who have not) 

my igor os this department will find’ | thbdevphods adding; 
and in increasing demand. 

Without intending disparagement ‘to other. houses; we; believe 
our assortment of goods to be larger, as excellent in quality, and as 
low in prices as any offered._Our. customers—more emphatic—de- 
clare our goods “ Cheaper and Better.” 

We give catefal attetition tovorders; and respectfully invite an 


examination of our stock. 





Fopular aul Standard Works, 


PUBLISHED BY DERBY & JACKSON, 


(After the ist-of May, No. 408 BOADWAX,)$ NBWeTORK. 


~ 


THE STANDARD BRITISH CLASSIES, 


IN FIFTY VOLUMES AS FOLLOWS. 
DISON, .« - 6 Vols, Rona. GOLDSMITH,.. 
LD 4 en 
7 a van | eave, hi ae 
HNSON eo xtey EL DEFOE, - - 
LES LAMB % 


bare Sg BOSWELL's SB iifeo ST inicie> Yolen 
Price per volume bound. in-Cloth,.$1:25; Library. Sheep, $1 50; Half-Galt gilt.or Antiques 


The complete sotin two nest eases, bound in Half-Oalf or Antique, $112.50. ; 


THE STANDARD. FRENCH CLASSICS, 
IN FIFTEEN VOLUMES AS Ae goat ht Se 


Montaigne’s Comp! ; Pemere. 

i . 1 Vol Voltatre’s <r. | 
Pascal’s Thonghts, Ete... ‘ol riade, Bite, oe val, 
De Stael’s Germany,. . . .. » 2 Vols. “Ee Featianls Posten: 


De Stael’s Gerianar 5) eh etka: ote Chateaubriand’s lll oo 2 wee 
pact per.volame bound in: Cloth, $1 25; Library‘Sheep, $1 50; Half-Calf gilt or  hatique, 


‘he: complete set:in @ maationee; $33: 75. 











THE LIFE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, by H. 5. Ranpate, LL. D., fila 
trated with several Steel poe ir ngs, various fac-simles, inéluding the ‘original draft ofthe 
Declaration of Indepet 8 £13 0 ape bound in'C loth, $7 50; Library ‘ere 


$9. 00 ;. Half- tor A 
THLE Wik Seat? Ne anaes EERSON, being his Autobi 


Correspondence, Reports, Fpl Ss HtOmAS one se other Writings, Official 
oak a H. oy + fbr ee 9 vols. 8vo., Cloth, $22 50; Library Sheep, a te 00; 
ntique,i ' 
YOUNG'S AMERICAN STATESMAN, ® complete Political History ‘ofthe 
united 8 Statés, from the formation of our Government to the present time. One large Octavo, 
1065 pages; price, $3 50..°Reeommended by Statesmen, Politicians, and Editors, of,every 
party. as:impértial: and invaluahle: 
RECOLLECTIONS OF WASHINGTON, By G. W.P. Custis. With» Life. 
¢ = yy by ‘Mrs. Les, of ‘Virginia. Illustrated. One yvol., Octavo, $2.50; in Half 
ntique 
ULAH. By Avaustva J. Evans, of Mobile, Twenty-first Edition, $1 25. 
VENTURES ON THE Napa COAST OF AFRICA. By Rev, G 
a. Second mariage $1 25, 
TS IN THE UrTH; or, boy CAMP-FIBES OF 
THE EVERGLADES. NE BE, Wuireneap, $1 26. 
PIONEERS, PREACHE ae D PEOPLE of the MISSISSIPPI. 
Rev Wu H Mixuurn, 12mo , $1 
SOUVENIRS OF TRAVEL. By Mapams Lesser. 2 vols., pos 00. 
LINA SPOR we Hon: Wa. Exvuiorr. Illustrated, $1 00. 
HOODS COMPLETE P ETICAL WORKS, now first Published. 3 volte 
aYLVIAS we WweRLD. Me Mrs. Kina, of Charleston. $1 00. 
TEN. YEARS OF PREACHER LIFE. By Rev. W. H. Mitppra, . $190. 


IN PREPARATION; 


WOMEN OF THE SOUTH DISTINGUISHED IN LITERA- 
bg i 7 an ET ee ropekay with Portraits op Steet. 
ETSY OF THE SOUTH. By Jouy, Rsrex Cooxs snd 


a. 

SCStl Si libebe or, eng ADVENTURES OF A GEORGIAN, 
By Wm. W. Turner, of Eatonton, & 

bah Ag YEARS IN: OHENA. By Rev: C. Tayior, Sec. 8.8. poem M. E. Church, 


Sout 
neTwoODIEM SUCCESSFUL, and the Causes of ith Success, ‘By B. ¥. Tunrr. 
Manton Haruann. 
D OF BOUVERIE, by # Southern Lady. vd ihe 
THE ACTRESS IN BIGH LIFR, Re- -published from Russell’s Magazine. 
—_= MONCRIEF; or, THE FIRST LOVE of AARON 





SOUTHERN SCHOOL BOORS. 


A. 8. BARNES & BURR, 
51 and 53 JOHN-ST., NEW-YORK, 


Bational Series of Standard School Boots. 


These works are prepared by the best educat rs in the ceuntry, and designed with special 

to the thorough Education of the Youth of our land. Great care has been taken to 

exclude rns trendy or sectarian matter, co that the scries is regarded as truly the NatiowaL 

Souoon Suggs. The favor which these books have received from‘ sll parts of the United 

States, warrants the Publishers in calling upon their friends to examine of the works 

comprising this series (provided have not already done s0,) with a view of making them 
their Sranoagp Tex?-Booxs. The following is a part of the series: 

THE NATIONAL SERIES’ OF ARITHMETICS AND MATHEMATICS. —By Prof. 
CHARLES DAVIES, —— formerly of the United Statés Military rong and now of 
GOolumbia College. (Thy standard of New-York, Baltimore, New-Orleans, Buffalo, Roc 
ter, Milwaukie, and other large cities.) 

THE NATIONAL SERIcS OF GEOGRAPHIES.—B 
O18 MoNALLY. (The standard of New-Orleans, New- 
Brooklyn, and other cities.) 

THE NATIONAL SERIES OF SCHOOL HISTORIES.—By BMMA WILLARD and 
JAMES MONTEITH. (Daniel Webster said of Mrs. Willard’s History of the Unites States: 
“ I keep it near me asa valuable book of reference, accurate ia facts ami dates.” It. was 
ako highly recommended by Henry Clay, and many other of our most illustrious Statesmen. 
and Educators.’’) 

THE*® NATIONAL SERIES OF SCHOOL READERS: AND SPELLERS. —By 
RICHARD G. PARKER and JAMES M. WATSON. Recommended wherever they are 
known as the. most beautiful and the most practical Readers and Spellers ever published. 

res NATIONAL SERIES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Ilostrated with Diagrams. 

8. W. CLARK. Glark’s method of teaching this hitherto ary subject makes it one of 
Fe e most interesting -tudies in the language. 





JAMES MONTRITH and FRAN- 
ork, Buffalo, Milwaukee, Newark,. 


HIGH. SCHOOL LITERATURE. — By 
MONMONIER & MoJiLTON, of Baltimore: 

Brovkfield’s First Book in Composition. For 
Beginners. 4c. 

W, W. Smith’s Orthographical Books. _ 4 Nos. 

Worth«nd’s Little O.ator, National Orator, 
and Entertaining Dialogues. Prices, 
80c., 75¢ and 7dc. 

Kame’s Elements of Criticism, with Additions 
by Boyd. $1. 

Day’s Art of Rhetoric: 5c. 

Boyd’s Elements of Logic, 75e. 

Darby's (of a Botany of the South- 
ern Scates. $1 50 

Brooks’ (of Baltimore) Greek and Latin 
Clas-ics. 8 Volumes. 

bens fs & Hubbard’s North Carolina Readers. 


ray rs hol Compendiom of Natural Phi- 
jo-ophy. 

Porter's Principles of Chemistry. $1. 
Norton & Porter's Firat Book of Science. $1. 


Smith & Martin’s System 





Brooks’ she pitaltimeny) School Teacher's Regis 


Broa of B (of mg Manual of Devotion 

for 

MeInts m0 oe Balt. ft High School) Astronomy 
and Globes. 75¢: 

Page's El-ments of Geology. bong 

Chambers’ Klements of Megs: 8 

Book-keeping 

and Blanks. °Tic. each. 

Bartlett's (of West Point) College Course of 

» Philosophy. 

Church's (of "West Point) Calculus and 
Analytical Geometry 

oe an ke x (of Virgins Elements of Caleu- 

us 50 per c 
wg * sah Colum ia College) Trigono- 


$2. 

Ww. G. Peck’s (of Columbia College) Elements 
of Mechanics : 50. 

Hanna’s Bible Hintory for Schools. $1. 

Beers’ Complete poe of Penman:hip. 9 
Nos., at 10c.’ eu: 

Dwight’s Modern Philology. $b 15. 


ABD MANY OTHER VALUABLE WORKS, AMONG WHICH MIGHT BR MENTIONED 


THE SCHOOL. TEACHER'S LIBRARY, 


IN TEN VOLUMBEBS, 
DESiGuED Tg AID THE TRACHER IN BIS PROFRSSIONAL DUTIES. 


&>> Please seni to A.8. BARNES & BURR, New-York, for.their Descriptive eee of 
all their publications, which shal} be sent free of postage, 





PUBLISHED BY A. 8. BARNES & BURR, NEW-TORK, 


MATHEMATICS AND OTHER SCIENCES. 
DAVIES’ SYSTEM OF MATHEMATICS, 


ELEMENTARY COURSE. 
DAVIES’ PRIMARY ARITHMETIC AND TABLE BOOK 
DAVIES’ INTELLECTUAL pe ae 
DAVIES’ FIRST LESSONS IN AR 


DAVIES’ SCHOOL ARITHMET 
DAVIES’ GRAMMAR OF cert cove! et Peas vse seven’ 
CADEMIC CO. 
DAVIBS’ UNIV ARITEMETIO, Goria edition). ae ..19mo. 
DAVIES’ ELEM eae ; Siniine., sheep, 
Paar eLORER ee, 
hap i ADHeMtios AND D TRIGONOMETRY 
DAVIES’ UNIVERSITY ~~ 4s mR a 
“ADVAHGED COURSE. 
Lyd od BOURDON’S ALGEBRA . etnooeaetty, ee Se wererene, edition, 
VIBES’ LEGENDRE’S GEOMETRY........ 
DAVIES’ BLEMENTS OF SURVEYING “ 
DAVIES’ ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 8vo., sheep, 
DAVIES’ DIFFERENTIAL AND es 
DAVIES’ DESOR 1BO ¥ 
DAVIES’ SHADES, SHADOWS. AND PaaReROTiVE 
DAVIES’ LOGIO OF MATHEMATIOS,...... 
DAVIES’ ANALYTIOAL GEOMETRY A rrr ten “yer 
DAVIES’ AND PEOK’Ss MATHEMAT. AME... cnsacoa cards 


ee ane PaNMANSHIP. 


Je and doubl 15 
a Mater & Ma apt ere rae 37 


Pe ines ercecey ms 
oo PECK'S ACADEMICAL COURSE OF PHYSICS, 
Pye Seeks, Ne ary. @. Pxox, of Columbia College, are commended to the 
PeOK Ss BLEMBNT! Mncmawios:. OS Ue Mis <Oplebbvedeeck Gubed <eppaa 180 
_P BLE RICIT PGB OD Eo SNA PU a ale 
PEO K's: COMPLETE fe] SE OF watunaL ‘PHILOSOPHY 
BARTLETT'S COLLEGE COURSE OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


This course of Natural t Sapoesphy is for the Military Academy of the United 
States, and designed for the tod Unlrersitios 3¢ 6f the Union. ~ ¥ 

BARTLETT’S SYN‘ Bahar seeceanton.. evcdd Glaveaoseesh vol, Syo. . 00 
Bane ; “ve oa a 6 2 00 
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OHADBO RNB’s LEOTURES PONT NATURAL HisTORY.. se eeeweenes 
GABL’S CHILD’S BOOK IN NAT lL. HISTORY; ;.. 
HUNTINGTON’S MANUAL OF Fi fm ARTS...... 
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Photographic Materials for Amateurs and the Trade.’ 








“STATIONER'S WAREHOUSE” 


W. & OC. K. HERRICK, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Ptaple and Laucy Stationery, 


No. 756 JOHN-STREET, 
VEW-VORK. 
wi pigs acits 


WE would respectfully invite the attention of buyers to our Card. 
The stock of goods which we are now prepared to offer, is, for amount 
and variety, unrivalled by. any in the country. It also offers the 
superior inducement of being entirely fresh, the whole of it having 
been imported within the last twelve months. The very favorable 

arraugenient which we have made with Europern factors, enables us 

to introduce all novelties which may come under the general heading 
of Stationery, Staple or Fancy, almost.as soon as produced in Paris 
and London. 

Our long connection with the trade, and knowledge of ‘the wants 
of the Southern market, have had a marked influence in the selection ~ 
of our stock, and we feel confident, that any one who favors us with 
a call, will find our statements verified. 


OUR “ILLUSTRATED TRADE CATALOGUE,” 


containing engravings and description of our goods, will be sent, free 
by mail, on dgiitioation. 


WwW. & C. K. HERRICK ARE AGENTS FOR 


A. PIRIE & SONS, Letter, Note, | TURNER, 
THOS. DE LARUE & CO, and Billet — rua | Blank Book Papers. 


MOINIER, Paper. | PIRIE: 


WHATMAN, 
HOLLINGSWORTH, Drawing Papers. |  DOWRE'S TRACING LINER. 


 WATERSON’S PRIZE MEDAL SEALING WAX, 
| * ARNOLD'S FLUID AND COPYING INK, &c., &o. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR " 


wDRAPER'S PATENT AIR-TIGHT INKSTAND. 





NEW, AND (VALUABLE BOOKS,” BY SOGTHBRN \AUTHORS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


SHELDON & CO., 115 N. assau-St., N. Y. 
THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE. 


By J. L. DAGG, D. D., late President of the Mercer University, Georgia. Author of “ Manual 
of Theology,” “ Church Order,” &c. ( 


; 1 VOL., 12mo. PBICE $1. > he?) 
“Dr. Dagg, in ‘his preface, says that Dr. Wayland’s Elements of Moral Science ‘has-been 
justly esteemed the best text-book extant on the subject,’ We think, however, : his own 
ia @ better one, in the departmeut both of theoretical and of practical ethics. Brerywhere wo 
feel ourselves in the presence of a mind eminently analytic, of a judgment in the first d 6 
brist dwells richly in all wisdom.’ ”"— 


Religious Herald, rs » , > is. 

VIRGINIA BAPTIST MINISTERS. 

By Rev. JAS. B. TAYLOR, with an introduction by Rey. JAS. B. JETER, D. D., in two Series 
—$1 25 each. Svld separately if desired. 


This will be found a most interesting work, . Thousands will recognize in these memoirs a 
trathfal portraiture of men who were loved for their work’s sake. 


SERMONS. 


BY BICHARD FULLER, D. D., OF BALTIMORE. 
1 vol., 19mo., Muslin. Price $1. 


“The Sermons, though almost exclusively on practical topics, and seldom invading the 
realms of metaphysics, will compare favorably with. any volume of sermons in our knowl- 
edge. In thorough mastery of the topics which they treat, in brilliancy of metaphor, m 
fertility and appropriateness of illustration, in entire freedom from bombast orstilted phrase, 
and what is of far greater importance than all else, in the clearness and fullness with which 
they illustrate the character, the mission, the purposes, and the attributes of the Divino 
vor bat we regard them as a most valuable contribution to our pulpit literature.” — New- 

‘ork Examiner. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ GRACE INMAN—"’ 
MRS. 8. R. FORD, OF LOUISVILLE, KY. a 


MARY BUNYAN, THE DREAMER?’S BLIND DAUGHTER. 


A TALE OF RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 
1 Vol., 12mo., Illustrated, 


The great popularity of the author’s former work (of which about 30,000 copies have been 
sold.) [will secure for this one, thousands of readers. It traces the history of a period of most 
tragic interest—the religious persécution and intolerance which marked the reign of Charles II., 
of England, and the trials and sufferings through whieh Bunyan was called to pass, in order to 
prepare him to be the author of the immortal * Pi.eRim’s Progress.” 


COUSIN GUY. 


By GEO. B. TAYLOR, of Virginia. Being the 2nd Vol. of the OATLAND STORIES!) Uni- 
form with Vol. Ist, KENNY. 


1 Vol. 16mo. Price 50 Cents. : 
This series will be continued, and it is also the intention of the Publishers to issue, duri 
the coming Fat, a new series, from the popular pen of Mr. Taylor, of TRAVELS IN THY 
sour STATES. It is believed that this will be a very interesting and instructive 
Tries. 


SHELDON & CO. ARE THE PUBLISHERS OF THE 
WORMAL SBRIBS OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Prof. Stoddard’s Series, of Arithmetics, Hazen’s = pang A and Definer, - - - 

four books. : Bee Keetel’s New Method in French, - -1 
Stoddard & Henkle’s Algebras, two books. Keetel’s Key to the New Method, - - 
Webb's Series of Readors, seven books. Goldsmith’s Copy Books, in five numbers, 
Prof. Loomis’ einer. NR ie | ica Mies, cathe ead eet Tee Neue Om 
Peabody’s Universal History — Bem’s Goldsmith’s Book keeping, - - ~- 

method = 9 6- -© oe 2 Hh B . F 

8. & Co. have constantly on band a fall ‘supply of the works of other Publishers, which 
they offer to the Trade on the most favorable terms. Miscellaneous orders solicited. 


sober and judicious, of a heart in which ‘the word of 








Home Insurance Go. of Sin on, 


‘CASE CAPITAL, ONE MILLION peLitads. 


ASSETS, Ist January, 1860, $1,458,396 28. 
LIABILITIES, “ “ 42,580 43. 








THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY continues to insure against 
loss or damage by Fire, and the dangers of InLanp NavigaTion AND 
“TRANSPORTATION, on terms as favorable as the nature of the risks and the 
real security of the insured and the Company will warrant. Agporien i in 
all the principal Cities and Towns in the United States. 


LOSSES EQUITABLY ADJUSTED AND PROMPTLY PAID, 


—_—_—+ + 


DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM G. LAMBERT.,. ............. Firm of A. & A. Lawzuncs & Co. 
GEORGE C. COLLINS,... é “ Bazeman, Cottine & Co. 
DANFORD N. BARNEY,. .  &  Werns, Fargo & Co. 

LUCIUS HOPKINS, . Prus'r Importers’ & Travers’ Baar. 
. Firm of T. &. H, Masazyoer. 
Crariim, Metim & Co. 
PRESIDENT. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Pe ee eee Le «++ VICB-PRBSIDENT. 
CHARLES B. HATGH, Firm of C. B. Haton & Co. 
B. WATSON BULL,...:..... ...-.00- es Merrick & Buu. 


HOMER MORGAN,.--...- 
LEVI P. STONE, 
JAMES HUMPHREY, 
GEORGE PEARCE, 
WARD A. WORK, 
JAMES LOW. 
I. H. FROTHINGHAM... 
CHARLES A. BULELEY,.. 
CEPHAS H. NORTON, 
ROR LOCKWOOD, 

HEODORE MoNAMEE, . 
HiOHARD BIGELO 
GEORGE D. MORGAN, 
OLIVER E. WOOD, 
ALFRED 8. BARNES, 

GE BLISS, 


CHARLES P. BALDWIN,. secewereccscree 
‘HENRY A. HURLBUT,.............. ée 


@EO. T. STEDMAN,. 
CYRUS YALE. Jz. 
WM. RB. coon’ 
DAVID I. BOYD,. 


A. ¥e . 
Ww. 5. TOWNSEND, ............--066 00s 


.J. MILTON SMITH, Secretary. 
JOHN McGEE, Ass’t Seo’y. 


Srons, Starr & Co. 

Barsey, Humparey & Burier. 
Gseonres Psarcs & 

Warp A. Work & Son. 

James Low & Co., of Louiaville. 

I. H. Frotatnesau & Oo. 

Boieiey & Co. 

Norton & Jewart. 

R. Lockwoop & Sow. 

Bowsn, McNamags & Co, 

Doan. Kine & Co., of St. Louis. 

B.D. Moroay & Co. 

Witiagp, Woop & Co. 

A. 8. Barnzs & Bure. 

Puetps, Buiss & Co. 

Trowrxzipes, Dwigat & Co. 

Conpit & Nosus. 

Morton, Grinnety & Co. 

J.C. Hows & Co., of Boston. 
Bavpwin, Starr & Co. 

Swirt, HuritBor & Co. 

Jusss Hort & Co. 

Srorgis, Saaw & Co. 

Forp Russsr Co. 

Mason & Tuompson, 

Srapman, Cagiite & Saw, Of Cincinnati. 
Crrvs Yaus, Jn. & Co., of New-Orleans. 
Wu. BR. & Cas. B. Fospi0x. any 
Borp Broraras & CO., Albany, N. Y. 
Cossitt, Hitt & Tatwapes, Memphis. 
L. Rosgrrs & Co. 

Brawar & CaLpwaLt. 

Porvram, WILLS, Rane & Co. 
Haners, Suita & TowNgeup. 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President 
A, F. WILLMABTH, Vice-President. 
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New Invention of Artificial Limbs. 
~~ g@uPne'e PATENT BLARTIC 
Auglesey Hey and Artificial Sand. 
a—< 616 BROADWAY, 


s (fare 
Fe Qu%, 3 “aA 





“Wit. Smirxo begs leave to announce to his former patrons, and to all who 
have had the misfortune to lose a limb, that he continues to manufacture on the 
above unerring and Beautiful B ig through ‘which ‘he has been so successful 
for the past nineteen years in this city. It is‘worthy of note that while many in- 
ventions of Astife! Legs have claimed the attention. of the public, few have re- 
alized the expectations of their wearers: and none can Claim priority or superior- 
ity over the Anglesey Leg, which W, S. introduced into this country as far back 
as the year 1839, and which has successfully stood the test of so many year’s ex- 
perience, which test is the only one of any realyalue to those seeking the best 
substitute for the great loss they have sustained. It is, therefore, a source. of 
much pleasure and pride to the, subscriber, that he has been so successful in his 
endeavors to secure for those who have suffered the severe loss ofa limb, a substi- 
tute that'tas so admirably met the various wants of the different classes in this 
we country. . The Anglesey Legis now worn by persons in éyery State in the 

nion,—some walkitig ten milés ‘and upwards ‘daily —many walking with pairs 
below the knee, without a cane.—and there is. one case where ‘the person has 
neither knee-joints, and’consequently walks on two Artificial Knees; this is be- 
lieved to be the first instance of the kind on record; and the patient has walked 
at least four miles-a day with these Limbs for the past eight years. Numerous 
other instances ofits merits might be mentioned, but having been ‘so long before 
the public, W. 8. deems it unnecessary to further recapitulate or ¢lassify the qual- 
ities of the Anglesey Leg. He has, however, the gratification of announcing that 
after many experiments, he has succeeded in imitating the elastic lateral or side 
motion of the natural.ankle joint, which invention, having been thoroughly and 
carefully tested, is offered ‘with confidence asa-really valuable improvement, while 
at the same time all the well tried advantages of the Anglesey Leg are very 
carefully retained. 

The following are some'of the advantages of this new improvement : 

FIRST. —An elastic life-like feeling at every step, by which means the stump 
has an —. bearing, and is less liable to injury from sudden shocks, such as 
umping, &c. ‘ 

; SECOND.—The ankle joint having a side motion combined with the elastic 
cushion, the fost retains its bold ‘firmer in walking up hill or where the ground is 
uneven, corisequently it is much easier to the wearer. — 

THIRD.—The step,is more elastic and natural, because it'is a closer approx- 
imation to nature... ; 

FOURTH.—Its: beautiful simplicity of construction, its lightness, strength 
and durability, and the ease,with which the wearer can keep it in,order. 

‘on. io “he, above are some_of its merits, but ag it is difficult to describe all in’a cir- 

weular, W.S» will ‘be happy toshow a specimen-to any person ititetested in this 


inyention.))\"" he ‘e% 
vow. «SBE ‘PATENT ARTIFICIAL HAND. 

‘W. S. desires also to call the attention of those who have had the misfortune 
to lose a Hand; to his néwly invented Patent Artificial Hand, which is trtily: the 
most useful ‘and practicable substitute for a lost Hand ever submitted to the.con- 
sideration of the unfortunate. This hand is so constructed that the wearer can 

‘avid sat it-without-assistance from the remaining Hand; can pick up and 

Various artidles—iv'is simple and strong, is Hot liable to‘get © ofoner, 
and can be worn with but little inconvenience. 5 ee & Roce PROF 

For further information, terms, &c., call or address, 


WILLIAM SELPHO, 
516 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
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THE LIGHTEST! AND BEST/ REVOLVER IN THE ‘WORLD, ) 
WEIGHT, ONLY ¢ spocasoul 
- aon Tay a Vi. ig 


The advantages of this Arm over all others, consists in the 
superiority of its »werkmanship, the rapidity-of-loading and dischar- F 
ging, the accuragy ‘and great force with which it shoots, the conve- 
nience and safety with which the Arm and Ammunition may be 

omit ‘The Cartridges are waterproof, and the Pistol may. 


reliarged for any length of time, in any climate, with certainty 
of fire at all times. 


FOR SALE.BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 


ONION & WHEELOCK, 
99 MAIDEN LANE, NEW-YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, AND JOBBERS OF 


GUNS, REVOLVERS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, 
Gun aHlaterial and Sporting Articles, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 











ie FD VALE vty & 
nett “roma AND JOBBERS 0} OF iGiety 


YANKEE NOTIONS, 
COMBS; BUTTONS;: BRUNE 


PERFUMERY, PIN 8. NEEDLES, 


_ PERCUSSION cas, 


WHIPS, ‘PORTEMONNATES, 
Carpet, Bags, Jewelry, 
WOOD AND. WILLOW WARE, oe 


‘No. 80 WARREN: STREET. 


: WWoTO RRs 


HENRY GRIFFEN, WM. H. ACKEN. 
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IMRAY’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
B Popular Cyclopedia of Dipey Pemat Pledicine, 


; | KNOWLEDGE, WITH A 
COMMON USE. 










BVERY RECENT IMPROVE 
PLAIN ACCOUNT OP 
> 


Faitow oF tHe Rorat Co f 8) amd LicentiavE oF rH8 
Rorat Co.iecs,oF § JBprsorcu. 


AMERICAN EDITION, 
SOUTHERN PHYBICT 


ASSISTED BY cnwriinatn OF THE 


mae Lbs aia nama to waion ' rene” TR i is —_ 
ne nr a, 


LPPPP LAL LLL LS LLL LIS 


DESIGNEO-FOR GENERAL: Use: 


. EOE OF TINY TOTES 





Ona hens: hidded: Volume, of near We ‘Hundred - 
Pages. Price, Three Dollars, . 


This work contain’ a véry large amount ‘6f highly valtiable ‘and ‘practical information, 
arranged in ‘a form either for'ready refereuce or mare t presen Ssontin j 
et clear view of oo nature, predisposing causes, premonitory signs an and distinguishing sy 


ms of Dise: ure ses and ett of Medicines. It gives directions 
eoncerning ay tt gichkhiag i Bathing ex i: ae r ates) etted with th the pres- 
ervation, of ; bra wre ale concerning a5 aan of the Sick-roém; the Nutsery, the 


preperation fs; ink for t fhe Sick; the applicatidn: of:Leeches, Blisters, (Poultices, 
Draught: of psd &¢,; 86‘as to ‘produce:the best effect with, the least, inconvenience and 
suffering Ldthe patient, al such other jinformation as will tend to, mitigate the Sufferings of 
the aick-room..,» 

The directions given in’ fick ¢ases'a$ would prove fatal by @elay; of when the services of 
a phyvicien sian surgeon could not be had, and all cases of sudien emergency, suchas Poisoning, , 
Drowning, Stroke by Lightning, Freesing, Burns, Homralsions, are. worth, many times the cost 
of the Book. The department relating to the Lying-in-Room and Mereary, contains informa 
tion which no mother, real or prpectenty should be ignorant of, / 

The design of the work'is not to ‘make “évéery man hid own Dostor,” or'to-take thé place 
of the Family Physician, but to place im the hands of <n rat aan od se of the Fig, pomas- 
ters, Planters, Ministers'of the Gospel, or any jone, who/m ay betve e,char the-interests of 
others, such information as shall qualify ‘ion to act judicioy in cases of pales emergency, 
to treat cases of slight indisposit ion with safety, to decide as to what ‘ need the ‘prompt 
attendance of the’ medical {to-attmini iatar’ his pas Searpe and follow his-directions 
intelligently and strictly, to appreciate, highly,and just’ (few 1 skill. 

gx08 work willbe mailed to any address inthe United States, on: receipt or! the’ price, 


Agents, (to whom a liberal discount will be made,) will And it well bonne of their’ 
attention: 


COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 
Wholesale Dealers in Books, Payers. and Stationery, 


82 WARREN-STREET, NEW-YORK.” 


Cottixs & Brotugr-also publish EDUCATIONAL WoRK «s, to which the 
attention of Teachers and others is requested. Catalogues furnished on a) tion. 
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stantation stm te 


Is now considered the T AND MOST RELIABLE “or Families; Plait 
ters, Manufacturers, Tailors’ ressmakers 16-Ase, ‘Thié is the only good 
machine that sews an 
BIA SLOSS SsSeAM; 

And as all fabrics are elastic, it is evident that to do strone work, it is very neces- 
saty tothaye Ac STITOH THAT WILL STRETCH, and conform to the fabric. 

No Shuttle Machine Stitch.is Elastic, and consequently it will always: break 
when sewed on any “ Elastic Substance.” 

Grover '& Baker’s Srirou, WILL ALWAYS .STRETCH.ON THE MosT ELASTIC 
RELA it is the most Simp.e, ‘Errecrivs, Exrupinions, DuRABLE, and 

ABL 


SIX REASONS WHY IT IS PREFERRED : 


ist. It is more simple and easily kept in order than any other Machine. 

2d. Itmakes a’seam which will not rip or ravel, thoughevery third stitch be cut. 

3d. It sews from two ordinary spools, and all trouble:of winding thread is 
avoided, while the Machine can be adapted, by a mere change of spools, to all 
varieties of work. 

4th. The'same Machine runs silk, linen thread, and common spool cotton, 
with equal facility. 

Sth. -The-seam.is‘as elastic as the most elastic fabric, so that it is free from 
all liability to’ break in washing, ironing, or otherwise. 

6th. The stitch’ made by this Machine is more beautiful than any. other 
made, either by, hand or machine. 

READ WHAT DIS TINQUISHED MEN SAYS. 

“T take pleasure in saying, that the Grover'& Baker Sewing Machines‘haye more than 
sustained my expectation. After trying and returning others, 1 have three ofthem in tt Fee. 
tion in my differe ry places, and, after four years’ trial, have no fault to find.”—J. H. 
mond, Senator of South Carolina. 

a My wife has had one of Grover & Baker’s Sewing Machines for some time, and f am satis- 
fied it is one ofthe best labor saving machines.that has been invented, I take much pleasure 
in recommending it tothe public.”—J. G. Harris, Governor of Tennessee. 
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SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
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PIONEER |/ _ \G) “OLDEST ESTABLISHED 
GIPre ae \ GIFT 


BOOK STORE, | 94a) ..| BOOK HOUSE. 


wo. 
A GIFT 


BROADWAY, A Wes fee) WITH EVERY BOOK, 
= / 9 WORTH FROM 


NEW=YORK. Onin eS P 50 CENTS TO $100. 


D. W. EVANS & CO., would call attention to their unrivalled inducements to book-buyers, and 
the facilities and attractions which a long experience, unlimited capital, and untiring energy, have enabled 
them to attain over all competitors. The constant introduction of 
tiNEW FEATURES, AND UNBDQUALLED ATTRACTIONS, 

WITH THE VARIETY AND VALUE OF THE GIFTS AND BOOKS 
offered to purchasers, warrant us in claiming the attention of the public to the many points in which we take 


the lead of all similar establishments. 
OOK S: 


By constant additions to our stock we have collected the largest and most varied selection of Books ever 
offered by any publishing house in this country, all of which are fresh from the publishers haridés; and are 
warranted perfect in every form. 

A CATALOGUE, which for perfection of arrangement, eareful selection, and classification of 
Ancient and Modern Literature, has never been equalled, and has been copied and imitated by compilers of 
Catalogues nent the country, is now remodeled and improved, and will be mailed free to any address 
on application 

SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, it will be mailed free to any address, and will prove an invalu- 
able assistant in the formation of a library, or the selection of useful and entertaining reading. 


GCIlEFTS: 


The limitless varieties of Gifts distributed, and their really intrinsic value, will commend them to all lovers 
of good taste. By buying in large quantities, and for cash, we are enabled to apportion a greater value to our 
patrons than others, as one trial will convince those who wish to test the strength of our inducements. 

wiser A. lots . 

Those who regard a prompt reply to their orders will be sure and send us their patronage, as the central 
location of New-York City, with its many diverging means of transportation, give us unrivalled advantages 
in forwarding to the most distant points, The business arrangements of our Establishment have been so 
thoroughly perfected, that orders received by the evening mail, the next morning are on their way to their 
destination, and no orders are delayed over twenty-four hours from the time of their reception. 

S A. BT y:. 

We take the risk of all loss through the mail, if the directions are followed as in Catalogue, which is not 
done by other Gift Book Houses. Money sent in the form of draft payable to our order, or letters enclosing 
funds, if registered according to law, are insured a safe return. 

AGENTS. 

We employ authorized agents, thus off-ring a guarantee of fair dealing, and a proper attention to the in- 
terests of our patrons, Since the commencement of the year we have been rapidly appointing local agents, 
giving easy an‘ lucrative employment to thousands of people. XS 

TEN THOUSAND AGENCIES are open for application, and all persons desiring a pleasant» 
easy and protitavle employment, requiiing but little time, will do well to accept the earliest opportunity and 
send in their names. 

“The superidr advantages offered by us to book buyers, as well as the fact that we have been longer estab- 
lished than any other Gift Book House, has induced the press to confer upon our business the title of 


THE PUHONEER CIFT BOOK STORE, 
. As Avs have from the first taken the lead of all others, we shall endeayor to maintain our position as 
eretofore. 
Book Agents, and those desiring to become so, should examine our terms, as ten books can be sold, in the 
same time that one may be di-posed of in the regular way, through the inducements given by us to the pur- 
chaser. Direct all communications to 


D. W, EVANS & CO., 677 Broadway, New-York. 























PROSPI 


“The PLantation” will be published once in every three months, in New-York, and 
Etonton, Ga. Though a quarterly journal, it will not consist alone-of the heavy reviews which 
generally make up the contents of a journal published only four times a‘year, but will ¢ontain 
articles suited to every class of readers,—the elaborate review, the short essay, the s ing 
and interesting tale, the fugitive poem, and even the mete ‘selected paragraph containing wit, 
humor, or a record of passing events. Whatever canjamuse, interest, or instruct, whether in? 


or gengral miscellany—whether under the head of art or science—whagever will tend to make 
this Journal a readable one, shall have a place in our columns. It will be our aim to avoid 
dull dignity on one hand, and imbecile frivolity on the other; while,truth, and the holy cause 
of Truth, shall be our motto in whatever we present the public. : 

The special feature of this Journal will be a defence of Negro Slavery—total, unqualified, 
unreserved—in a moral, social and political point of view. In whatever aspect the question 
presents itself, “‘ The Plaritation” ayill be found the champion of the “ peculiar institution” of 
the South, and will counsel that section to maintain its just rights under the Constitution, 
and as sovereign States, in the teeth of all opposition, at all hazards, and to the last extremity. 

Such being the case, the Editor bodies to defend the institution of Slavery from the at- 
tacks made upon it, let them come from what quarter soever they may. He intends to hold it 
up in its true light, as the best ameliorator of the condition of the African race; at the same 
time, that it gives, by means of the cotton-crop—which it alone can make—commerce to the 
world, the blessings and enlightenment which commerce brings, and that employment to 
Northern and European operatives, laborers and tradesmen, without which ruin would stare in 
the face the institutions of all christendom. ° 

The world, outside of the Southern States, is groping in outer and utter darkness, 
concerning the true status and relations of Negro Slavery. Unless this darkness is dispelled, 
and with it crushed out the war which is made upon our social system, this Union must be dis- 
solved, and dissolved, we believe, in blood. ‘ With this dissolution, the cause of humanity and 
republican government must suffer, and, perhaps, must fail. For this cause, as well as in the 
defence of the homes and firesides of his own section, the Editor of this Journal dons the har- 
ness of war, and will never lay down his pen till death shall paralyze his hand, or victory shall 
* crown his efforts, in conjunction with the efforts of able and better co-laborers. 

We ask the assistance of the Southern press, and of the press favorable to the dissemina- 
tion of truth everywhere. Without this aid, we can accomplish nothing. 

Terms.—‘ The Plantation” will be published in New-York, and in Eatonton, Ga., once a 
quarter, and will contain from 250 to 800 pages for every number. This year the numbers 
will be dated March} June, September and December. The subscription price will be $5 per 
annum, or a single number will be sent, post paid, to any address, upon receipt of $1 25. The 
Magazine will be for sale, also, by news and periodical agents, all over the country. Business 
communications may be addressed either to the-publishers in New-York, or to the Editor, in 
Eatonton, Ga. ; while all other communications mugt be addressed to the Editor, in Eatonton, 
Ga. Address, 


- PUDNEY & RUSSELL, 


Or, J. ATATURNER, 79 JOHN-STREBT, N. Y. ; 
EATONTON, GEORGIA. 





LAW CARD. 
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TURNER & TURNER, 


ATTORNIES AT LAW, 


J. A. TURNER. BWAVON TON, Cro W. W. TURNER. 


May 1st, 1860. 








the original or selected article—whether in the department of literature, law, politics, religion,’ ‘4 
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